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THE BOY KNIGHT OF REIMS 


CHAPTER I 
A MOMENTOUS DECISION 


JEAN D’ORBAIS was wakened by the early ringing 
of bells, a joyous klinkety-klang that meant a féte 
day. Sure enough, it was the féte of Sainte-Anne. 
Her day must be celebrated because if there had 
been no Sainte-Anne there could have been no 
Blessed Virgin, and if there had been no Blessed 
Virgin there could have been no Christ Child, and 
without a Christ Child there would have been no 
Reims Cathedral! So Jean hopped out of bed and 
into his long trousers and blue linen tunic before 
the bells had quite ceased ringing. 

Then he ran to open the window; not a window 
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with a smooth pane of clear glass, but one made of 
thick round chunks of greenish brown glass, rather 
like the bottoms of bottles, held together by curved 
lead strips. Yet it opened for all that, and every 
morning he flung it wide to see what the day was 
like. 

To-day the air was sweet with summer fragrances 
and was still singing with the lingering sound from 
the bells. Long ago Jean had discovered that every 
bell has overtones and undertones. The under- 
tones disappear first, but the overtones hang on 
the air, humming and singing to themselves. Then 
what becomes of the sound at last? Where does it 
go? ‘Probably up to heaven,’ he thought, ‘to tell 
Clovis and Saint-Remi and the first Jean d’Orbais 
that this is July 26, 1424.’ 

Jean climbed up onto the window-seat and leaned 
out. 

‘Good day to you all,’ he cried, waving to the 
statues across the way. For this upper oriel window 
hung out over the narrow lane beneath, nearly op- 
posite to the north doorway of the cathedral. Every 
stone was carved into a story, and they were all 
there, Jean’s special angels and saints and heroes. 

Mother was soon bustling about the room, hum- 
ming a song, taking from the big cupboard her best 
dress, wrapped carefully in an old linen cloth. 

Jean tended first to the fire. The back-log was 
always smothered in ashes at night, so that the 
fire never went out, summer or winter. The 
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blackened chimney was so wide and high that Jean 
could easily stand up in it. He loved tending the 
fire better than any other task he had to do. Gran’- 
pére helped him roll on the new back-log for the 
day, and then he ran down to feed the chickens and 
the gray and white rabbits. 

By that time Julie and Gaston had come down 
from their small rooms in the loft to wash their 
faces and hands at the well in the courtyard. Julie 
was sixteen and helped Jean’s mother in her em- 
broidery shop, while Gaston was nearly twenty- 
two and had been apprenticed to Master Jean, 
Jean’s father, since he was ten. So they were like a 
big brother and sister to Jean, who had known 
them all his life. 

Gaston was a tall chap who loved to tease. He 
pulled Julie’s fair curls and called her a daffodil. 
She spattered water at him, and he back at her. 
Then she threw a whole bucketful and ran up the 
stairs, with Gaston and Jean racing after. 

Mother, Father, and Gran’pere were already 
seated at the long oak table. From a huge round 
crusty loaf of bread, Father cut big chunks with his 
knife, giving them each their portions. They all ate 
heartily, washing it down with sweet wine and a 
great deal of laughter and chatting. It was good 
to have a summer holiday. 

Julie helped Jean with his daily tasks so they 
were done in a twinkling. Then Jean helped them 
all into their festal robes for the great procession. 
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Father as master sculptor wore a robe of black silk 
with bands of bright orange. Gaston, who had 
finished his apprenticeship and was now called com- 
panion, wore black cotton cloth with narrower 
bands of orange. Gran’pere, in blue-and-gold, 
showed that he was a master goldsmith. Mother 
was in scarlet. Although her dark curly hair must 
be hidden away beneath her white veil, yet her 
laughing eyes and bright cheeks were never more 
beautiful. In fact, Jean thought her the most beau- 
tiful lady he had ever seen, lovely as any Queen. 
Mother gave Jean a clean blue tunic to wear, and 
his hair an extra combing. Julie put on her scarlet 
basque and a fresh white veil, and Gaston donned 
his black-and-orange cap, and they were all ready. 

Out in the wide square in front of the cathedral 
they separated to join gay, chattering groups; 
Father and Gaston their masons’ guild, Mother and 
Julie the embroidery men and women, Jean and 
Gran’pére the goldsmiths. Jean kept tight hold of 
his grandfather’s hand, for he had given his eye- 
sight along with all the beautiful and rare things he 
had made for the cathedral all the years of his work. 
But he gave them gladly, and was happy in spite of 
his blindness, and Jean was proud to be his guide. 
Who wouldn’t be glad to be allowed to join in the 
great procession? 

Every one was greeting Gran’pére, and shaking 
his hand or clapping him on the back. His face 
shone with his genial friendliness. 
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‘Have the banners arrived yet, lad?’ Gran’pére 
saw it all through Jean’s eyes. 

‘Aye, that they have, Gran’pére, dozens of them, 
all blowing in the breeze. I love ours, blue, and 
a cross of silver, with two kings’ crowns and two 
golden chalices.’ 

Jean caught sight of the children across the 
square and waved. Félice and Suzanne with all the 
other girls were hovering about a black-robed nun, 
Sister Claire, while the boys were shepherded by 
Father Benedict. No punching or pulling of hair 
allowed, no lizards carefully hidden under tunics 
to-day. Every one must be on his best behavior for 
the féte day of Sainte-Anne. Yet all the same, Jean 
darted out to make faces at Marcel. For all he was 
his best friend, yet they had fought the day before, 
and the day before that, because Marcel had in- 
sisted that Jean’s namesake and ancestor was not 
the first master-builder of the cathedral. Jean felt 
hot now when he saw Marcel’s grinning freckles 
and fiery red hair, but just then the bells began 
chiming, calling them all inside. 

The groups pressed closer, the guardians of each 
guild arranging the crafts in order; the masters first, 
two and two, then the companions, and after them 
the boy apprentices. 

Now out from the bishop’s palace came the choir 
boys in scarlet and lace, and after the cross and 
banner bearers, the Bishop himself in his gorgeous 
embroidered cope, beneath a canopy borne by four 
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priests. Jean craned his neck and stood on tiptoe, 
for his own mother had embroidered that canopy 
on blue damask with a stately Sainte-Anne in a red 
dress, holding by the hand a demure little blue-and- 
white Virgin Marie (Mary). He whispered it all to 
his grandfather excitedly. 

Then the guilds fell into line, led by Master Col- 
ard, the master-builder in charge of the cathedral, 
followed by the masons, the sculptors, the hod- 
carriers, the ox-drivers, the tapestry-weavers, the 
embroidery-workers, the goldsmiths, the tailors 
~ and forgers, then the butchers and bakers and wax- 
candle-makers, and all the other crafts and trades 
of the city, each with a banner and symbol of the 
guild, each marching two by two up and down the 
long aisles of the great cathedral. 

At the doorway each master was given a lighted 
candle to carry. Gran’pére let Jean manage his. 
He kept his eyes fixed on that flickering point of 
light; bright blue at the base, dark at the center, 
tapering into a shining cone of clear gold flame. He 
was thrillingly conscious of the organ rolling out, 
and the choirs chanting, of other flickering points 
of light making a glow of faces, and then of dancing 
shadows. He kept close to Gran’pére. All the 
people crowded in, the children pressing down as 
close to the altar as they could. The great nave 
was full. 

Jean’s heart was full too. ‘Soon I shall be old 
enough to be an apprentice myself,’ he thought, 
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‘and then I shall join the procession, not only as 
Gran’pére’s guide, but as a real part of it all. I, too, 
could make a chalice for the altar, or, better still, a 
statue of a king for the towers.’ 

And all through the long Latin prayers and the 
drama of the mass, Jean was busy dreaming dreams 
of how great he would become; how they would 
call him Master Jean, as they did his grandfather 
and his father, and of how he would receive im- 
portant commissions to do for his cathedral. He 
was thankful it was not yet finished. 

Out in the wide square again with the bells 
pealing and the pigeons wheeling, the children came 
running up to Jean. 

“We know a secret!’ Suzanne and Félice looked 
important. 

‘You think you’re awfully big,’ scoffed Marcel, 
‘marching with the goldsmiths, but I’m to be ap- 
prenticed very soon.’ He grinned and stuck out his 
tongue. 

‘How do you know?’ Jean demanded, his brown 
eyes big with wonder. 

‘My father said so this morning!’ 

Jean stared at him. ‘Which craft?’ 

‘Don’t know, and care less,’ and Marcel turned a 
handspring, then strutted off with his best military 
stride. Marcel was always playing general. 

‘I wouldn’t mind,’ ventured Félice in her soft 
voice. She was fair as one of the Virgin’s lilies. 

‘I wish I were a boy too,’ cried Suzanne, tossing 
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her dark curls. ‘I’d be a page and live in a king’s 
court.’ 

Jean rumpled his hair. His face was flushed. So 
Marcel was going to begin! One couldn’t do great 
things for the cathedral unless one began. Marcel 
was nearly a year older than he. He was silent all 
the way home. 


Now a féte day calls for a féte dinner. Mother 
was busy preparing it, and Jean was met by a 
pungent odor of boiling leeks. Gran’pére had 
brought one of his old friends home with him, a 
master goldsmith who had been working in Paris, 
but who had now established himself in Reims. 
They were over in the window-seat talking with 
Father. Julie and Gaston had gone off to visit 
friends. Jean helped his mother. He felt very close 
to her. He told her about Marcel. He knew she 
could read his thought. She stopped singing and 
bent over the soup pot. 

‘She doesn’t want me to grow up so fast,’ thought 
Jean. Being apprenticed often meant going away 
from home for years and years. 

‘Mon ami (my friend),’ she called to Jean’s 
father, ‘cut me off a good piece of ham to roast.’ 

So Master Jean obediently reached down a year- 
old ham hanging from the rafters and brought her a 
good-sized chunk for the spit. She hung the big 
iron soup pot on its crane, and Jean swung it over 
the fire. He had to turn the roast on its spit with a 
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long-handled two-prong fork. It wept grease into 
the drip pan. His face got very hot, and shone like 
the bottoms of the copper pots hanging above the 
fire; but he was used to that, and he had much to 
think about. 

In an hour the roast was ready to take from the 
spit. 

‘The feast is served,’ called Mother. It was true. 
The good soup was steaming on the table. The 
wine was poured into the best high Gospel goblets 
which Gran’pére had once made, and which were 
used only on féte days. Every one brought a holi- 
day appetite. Every one dipped a chunk of his 
good white bread into the rich brown gravy and 
set it aside in a copper bowl for the poor who had 
none, but were free to wander from door to door 
seeking the blessed alms bowl. 

The talk centered about Master Anton, Gran’- 
pére’s guest, and his work in Paris. Jean listened, 
his eyes fixed on the man. He had already decided 
about him. He didn’t like him, and yet something 
about him rather fascinated Jean too. Perhaps it 
was his nose which had a crook in it so that the 
lower part bent down toward his mouth. His chin 
pointed up, giving him a look like that of the eagle 
gargoyle on the apse of the cathedral. ‘He looks as 
if he could bite me,’ thought Jean, shivering. He 
had a terror of those gargoyles — they had to do 
with sin and evil. 

Now Master Anton was asking about the cathe- 
dral. Re 
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‘It will be finished in a few years now at this 
rate,’ answered Master Jean. “The Bishop gave 
the order for five hundred tons of stone and fifteen 
hundred trees. The towers will mount up fast now, 
you'll see. A great bell is being cast in Flanders for 
the north tower, and the others will be hung in the 
south. Aye, then we'll be ready for a king’s coro- 
nation.’ 

‘Aye, that we will!’ Gran’pére slapped his 
knees in delight. He had seen two kings crowned 
in his lifetime, and Jean never tired hearing of 
them. 

‘Think you there will be work on the cathedral 
for years to come?’ asked Master Anton. 

‘Why not?’ demanded Master Jean. ‘What of all 
the carving of the interior, the choir stalls, the high 
altar, the side chapels?’ 

Jean sat up straight at that. ‘What part am I to 
do?’ he thought anxiously. 

At that moment he heard Marcel’s whistle, and 
ran to the window. Strangely enough his father 
was with him, and they were turning into the court- 
yard. He flew to open the door. 

‘Come on up!’ he cried. It was the first time they 
had either of them been in his home. Both the 
father and Marcel were embarrassed at first. They 
laughed and joked a good deal to hide it. 

Jean’s mother soon put them at ease by offering 
them sweet wine out of the Gospel goblets. Jean 
proudly pointed them out to Marcel. The one 
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called Saint-Jean rested on the upspread wings of 
an eagle, whose body formed the stem of the cup, 
and his feet the base. Saint-Marc’s (Mark) cup 
leaned on a crouching lion; Saint-Luke’s on a calf; 
and Saint-Mathieu’s (Matthew) was upheld by the 
wings and hands of an angel. 

‘My Gran’pére designed and fashioned them all 
himself,’ explained Jean, ‘to remind us of those four 
big Evangile books in the cathedral.’ 

Marcel was pleased with them. ‘What other 
treasures have you?’ He looked about him wonder- 
ingly. His own father was a stone-cutter, and al- 
though he had long ago reached the degree of mas- 
ter, yet he had never been able to set up for himself. 
So he had been forced to continue to work on with 
his former master in the rank of companion, thank- 
ful that the good Bishop gave his family of eight 
children enough food to eat and a roof to cover 
them. Marcel’s home was crude and simple. 

So was Jean’s for that matter, except that every 
piece of furniture was carved and had a meaning. 
He led Marcel to the fireplace. 

‘This dove carved on the mantelpiece,’ he ex- 
plained, ‘is the Holy Spirit who brought the fire of 
love down from heaven. So that is why I must be 
careful never to let the fire go out. And these big 
iron andirons, holding the warming-pans to the fire, 
are the Apostles Saint-Pierre (Peter) and Saint- 
Paul. They guard our hearthstone so that no evil 
wind shall ever blow down our chimney. Some 
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nights in winter it roars and roars, but we are al- 
ways safe,’ Jean added. 

Marcel’s' blue eyes roved about the long room 
restlessly. ‘What’s that statue of the Virgin?’ he 
demanded. 

‘That is Father’s chef d’ceuvre’ (masterpiece 
which every apprentice must make before he is 
allowed to become a master). ‘He made this copy 
of the Blessed Virgin for my mother, because our 
house is dedicated to the Virgin just like the cathe- 
dral.’ | 

Marcel’s hands were feeling the lines and curves 
of the statue. 

‘Do you know why we were given this house to 
live in?’ Jean’s tone was a challenge. 

‘No,’ Marcel admitted. 

‘Because the Bishop was grateful to our family 
for the first Jean d’Orbais, the one who built the 
apse and planned the whole cathedral!’ 

Marcel grinned. This was not the moment to 
fight. Besides he was having too good a time. He 
didn’t care much, anyhow. 

“What else can you show me?’ he asked, to 
change the subject. 

Then Jean took Marcel to his own corner, and 
dragged out the box with his special treasures. 

‘Here are the blocks my grandfather carved for 
me. We can build anything with them, Greek or 
Roman temples, or castles or cathedrals. What 
shall we make?’ . 
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‘Show me everything first.’ Marcel’s curiosity 
knew no bounds. 

“Well, then, here’s a shell brought by a pilgrim 
from Rome. And this blue glass is from Venice. 
Here’s a coin a hundred years old with King Charle- 
magne on a horse. He’s like a knight, isn’t he, with 
his pennant flying?’ 

Marcel marveled at them all. 

‘And what do you think of this carving of Saint- 
George and the dragon? It is ivory and came from 
Italy. And look at this lump of amber from Persia. 
Is it not light and smooth and beautiful to feel?’ 

Marcel was spell-bound. The very names held 
magic for him. Rome, Venice, Constantinople. He 
fingered each one over and over. His fingers were 
long for a boy of ten, with sensitive tips. He could 
feel the strength and vigor of Saint-George right 
through the cool ivory. As for Jean, he had lived 
with them and fingered them hundreds of times. 

“Choose one, Marcel. Any one you like. You 
can have it.’ 

Marcel beamed. ‘Do you mean it?’ 

‘Of course I do. Choose the one you like best.’ 
Jean felt generous as a prince. 

‘Then it shall be this bit of amber for a kind of 
talisman. Perhaps it may take me to some far 
country, who knows?’ he mused. 

‘Jean and Marcel, come here!’ called Master 
Jean. 

The boys were so engrossed that they had for- 
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gotten all about the grown-ups down in the other 
end of the long room, busily talking all this while. 
Now they, went at once to stand before the group, 
Marcel clutching his amber safely in his hand. 

‘Marcel, how old are you?’ 

“I’m ten, Master Jean.’ 

‘Your father wishes to apprentice you to me. 
Have you a mind to go up over his craft of stone- 
cutting and do only the carving of statues instead?’ 

‘Yea, Master Jean,’ mumbled Marcel, and ducked 
his head down, looking sidewise at Jean. And Jean 
looked at Marcel. He knew Marcel didn’t in the 
least care which craft he entered. But in Marcel’s 
eyes gleamed his rivalry against Jean. And Jean 
cordially returned it. It was hard to let Marcel 
have a head start. He turned to his father. His 
face was flushed. 

‘And what about me, my Father, shall I not be 
your apprentice too? I do want to be.’ 

His father and mother looked troubled. 

“Your grandfather has set his heart on your fol- 
lowing his trade of goldsmithing, Jean, and as soon 
as you are ten, Master Anton here is ready to ap- 
prentice you, and Gran’pére will pay your price.’ 

Jean was amazed. Only that morning he had 
been longing to begin, and now he wasn’t so sure. 
He looked at Master Anton’s sharp nose. How 
could he tell which craft he wanted? He wanted 
them all. He had always taken it for granted that 
he was to go on with his father, like most other boys. 
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He looked from one face to another. His mother’s 
was hidden in her hands. Master Anton was rub- 
bing his hands together, probably in anticipation 
of the money soon to cross them. Gran’pére’s face 
was full of a tremulous yearning and joy. Jean 
went and stood beside his chair and let him put his 
arm about his shoulders. 

‘Do it for me, Jean,’ the old man whispered, ‘and 
for the glory of our family and the first Jean d’Or- 
bais.’ 

Master Jean, who had gone to his carved oak 
chest, now returned with two pieces of precious 
vellum and two charcoal crayons. These he handed 
to each of the boys. 

‘Make a quick sketch, each of you,’ he said, ‘of 
anything you like.’ 

The boys sat down at the table, one on either 
side. The room was silent, a momentous silence. 

Marcel hung his tongue out one side of his 
mouth. Jean drew his lips tight together. The 
creamy vellum was soon covered with black lines. 

‘Time,’ called Master Jean. ‘Each bring me 
what you have done, without another stroke on it.’ 

He held up the two sketches, appraising them 
with a critical eye. Gran’pére leaned forward in his 
chair. 

*Marcel’s knight is bold, well-modeled, vigorous, 
while Jean’s king is alive too, but more delicate, 
perhaps more finished, sure and yet careful. Aye, 
one is born into this cathedral art, eh, Gran’pére?’ 
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They all examined the sketches. 

‘Perhaps you are right, Gran’pére; perhaps 
Jean’s field. does lie in the more delicate goldsmith- 
ing, said Master Jean. ‘Both boys have talent.’ 
If he was disappointed, he tried to hide it. His face 


' Was grave. 


So it was decided, Marcel would take Jean’s 
place in his home, while he would go to live with 
Master Anton. This was the last of July, and Jean’s 
birthday came early in September. Jean looked at 
Master Anton and shivered. Something inside him 
told him he could never do it. But the bells rang 
then for Vespers, so no more bridges need be crossed 
for that day at least. 

Jean had quite forgotten about his shivers when 
he ran back into the cathedral after the service, and 
stooped down to the figure of the first Jean d’Or- 
bais in the upper right-hand corner of the laby- 
rinth. 

‘I’m going to begin,’ he confided to it; ‘I’m go- 
ing to be one of the great builders!’ 
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CHAPTER II 
‘ONCE UPON A TIME ——’ 


Aut day rain had been pouring, cold, drenching; a 
September equinoctial storm, Gran’pére said. All 
day Jean and Gran’pére kept house before the 
fire. 

‘Tell me stories of your goldsmith days,’ Jean 
begged, ‘and about the things you made for the 
cathedral.’ So Gran’pére had launched forth, while 
the whole morning rained by in a procession of the 
beautiful things that had grown to life under his 
slender hands; enough golden chalices and crosses 
and thuribles to hold sweet incense, and shrines to 
carry Saints’ bones to fill their whole house. 

‘My fingers itch to begin, Gran’pére,’ Jean 
sighed. 

‘Aye, but you have your life before you, mon 
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petit lapin (my little rabbit). Much depends on 
how you begin. Mind you obey your master.’ 

And Jean promised. 

‘And when the time comes to make your own 
masterpiece, mind you use only pure gold or pure 
silver; no alloy mixed in, for that is a crime against 
your honor and your craft and your country. No 
honest goldsmith ever mixes any other metal with 
gold or silver. Remember that, my boy.’ 

‘But why should they mix things in their gold, 
Gran’pére?’ 

‘Because it’s cheaper and they do not mind 
cheating. Oh, it goes on. But never for the family 
of Orbais. No, no, a cheater cheats only himself.’ 
_ ‘Well, you may depend upon it, that I shall 
never cheat, Gran’pére, because I don’t believe in 
it.’ Jean was positive. He thrust out his chin. All 
the same, he felt elated that his grandfather should 
talk over these things with him. Evidently some 
dark secrets went on in the craft. 

“What I should like to know is, what do they do 
to men who cheat?’ 

‘Why, they are brought before the Guardians of 
the Guild, and proved guilty. Then they are ban- 
ished, and their names struck off our register.’ 

‘Like an apprentice who runs away from his 
master?’ suggested Jean. 

‘Aye, only more dishonorable.’ 

The door opened, and Mother appeared, sniffing. 
“Who has made the good soup?’ she called merrily. 
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Jean jumped up in confusion. They had been so 
busy talking over important matters that he had 
forgotten all about dinner. 

But luckily the pot was half full from last night’s 
supper, so they quickly added water, threw in an 
onion, a morsel of garlic, a chunk of salt pork, 
swung it over the fire, and there it was soon bub- 
bling away. Mother climbed up to pull down a 
cheese from the wicker rack on the rafters, and 
with a big loaf of bread, dinner was ready for them 
all. | 

When Mother and Father and Julie and Gaston 
had all gone back to work again, Jean built up 
the fire until the bright sparks swarmed up the 
chimney. 

‘What do you say to our building-blocks?’ he 
asked. 

Gran’pére agreed, and half the afternoon rained 
by in a succession of castles and forts and churches, 
and at last a small Gothic chapel. This they built 
together, with high pointed arches, and walls 
made of pointed windows between strong stone 
buttresses. It was quite the most perfect one they 
had ever made together. Jean felt an enormous 
pride in it, as if he could start out now to build 
churches and chapels and even cathedrals any- 
where in the world. 

He ran to open the window a little way and look 
- out on the cathedral across the narrow street — his 
cathedral, he had always called it. He felt as if he 
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were somehow seeing it with new eyes, this great 
and wonderful thing in his life. For all he had 
known it from babyhood, yet he seemed to be un- 
derstanding it for the first time. 

A gust of wind drove the rain into his face. A 
bell began ringing — ‘silver bell in silver rain,’ said 
Gran’pére. That meant Vespers, four o’clock and 
Mother. For he was allowed to take a gotiter (a 
bite of bread and cheese) down into the shop below. 
All the cathedral workers must go on until Com-— 
pline at seven. 

He left some food within Gran’pére’s reach, then 
covered a bowlful, slipped on his wooden galoshes, 
and clattered down the steep back covered stairs, 
ducked around the corner, and so into the shop. 

Mother was seated before a large frame working 
on a white lamb. Julie sat on a low stool doing a 
border of grapes and vines. It was to be a new 
altar frontal. They both smiled at Jean, glad to 
stand up and stretch a bit before their open fire. 

‘Light the candles, Jean,’ said Mother. ‘The 
rain makes it so dark to-day. In another month 
we shall have to stop work at Vespers instead of 
Compline.’ 

So Jean took down from the mantel shelf two 
Flemish candlesticks of wrought iron, and lighted 
the tall wax candles with a brand from the fire. 

One large window opened out into the court, 
not with clear clean glass, but covered with yellow 
paper. Still it was light and pleasant enough in 
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summer, when the window and both doors stood 
always wide open. It was only in the ‘bad season,’ 
as they called winter, that it was dark and strained 
their eyes. 

Jean loved this atelier (or shop). He was im- 
mensely proud of his mother’s work. Between 
bites of bread he was admiring the scarlet brocaded 
silk stretched on her frame. 

“The white lamb looks as if it had real fleece,’ he 
remarked. ‘Do you know, Mother, some day per- 
haps I shall be drawing designs for you and Julie 
to work.’ 

His mother smiled. ‘Try one every day,’ she 
said, “practice makes perfect 

‘Aye, do you know how I know that? Because 
I’ve tried ever and ever so many times to build a 
small cathedral like ours, and to-day we’ve built a 
perfect one. It’s waiting for you now to come and 
see, he coaxed. 

“Not now, dear. I want this lamb finished by 
Compline. See, Julie has finished her white doves. 
We will appliqué them on with this gold thread.’ 

‘I know’ —and Jean held a dove against the 
scarlet silk —‘you’re letting the doves be Holy 
Spirits to fly about the white lamb, and he is the 
Little Jesu.’ He knew quite well, you see, the mean- 
ing of the beautiful embroidery his mother did. 

Julie put a copper bow! into his hand and threw a 
piece of rough cloth over his head. 

‘Run out to the well for some fresh water, and 
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mind you don’t tumble on the wet stones,’ she 
cautioned. 

When they had finished their bread and cheese 
and cider, Julie and Mother dipped their hands 
into the bowl and wiped them on a clean linen 
towel, and sat down again to their work. 

‘My! this is a long day,’ sighed Jean. ‘Could I 
stay down here with you, Mother? [ll untangle 
all your matted skeins of silk for you.’ 

Mother hesitated, then she smiled at him. ‘Best 
run up with Gran’pére, dear. He will be lonely 
enough when you go off to live with Master Anton. 
Ask him for a story.’ 

So Jean kissed her and ran off upstairs to light 
the candles. You see he had no story books, but 
then he had no need of them. For no one in all the 
world was so full of stories as his own grandfather, 
and he had only to hang out the window to see the 
illustrations, pictured all over the cathedral! So 
now he begged Gran’pére to tell him again about 
Clovis, who was Jean’s special king and hero, and 
the legends of Saint Remi, who was his special 
saint, until they both grew sleepy and blinked at 
the fire. 

‘My! oh, my! but it is a long day from seven in 
the morning until seven at night. Mother and 
Father and all the others must get tired too, Gran’- 
pére.’ It was the first time Jean had thought of 
that. 

‘Aye, they do, lad; but how ever would the 
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cathedral have been built without all those long 
days of work given willingly by hundreds of work- 
ers, during these two hundreds of years and more?’ 
queried Gran’pére. 

At last the bells began ringing for Compline, and 
on the first stroke Jean jumped up to open the door 
for his mother. His whole life had always hung 
between bells. The bells took his mother away to 
her work and the bells brought her back to him 
again. And here she was, and he must drag her to 
the fire to show her the Gothic chapel first of all. 
Mother looked at it and said that it was good, and 
the room was suddenly more alive and comfortable 
and warm and cozy than it had been before. Jean 
glowed with happiness. But Mother was practical. 

“You'd best put your blocks away now, my 
child, and help me make some good soup for your 
father. He will be hungry and cold when he comes 
in.’ 

What, tear down a Gothic chapel to make soup, 
he a builder and a craftsman? Jean stood rigid in 
sudden rebellion, his face like a thunder-cloud. 

‘I wouldn’t be a gargoyle,’ his mother reminded 
him gayly. 

His chin quivered. He was terrified of the gar- 
goyles on the cathedral. He had never told any one 
how they frightened him, for fear of being laughed 
at. Each one was some evil deed, and if boys were 
naughty, they might grow to be like those terrible 
monsters. . 
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‘Aye, aye, comrade, we'll build a better one to- 
morrow,’ and Gran’pére chuckled cheerily — ‘ De 
mieux en mieux (from better to best) is our motto.’ 

Of course. The cloud passed over without a 
storm. Jean tumbled the whole thing down with a 
clatter and put the blocks away in his own corner. 
Then he ran to help his mother prepare green beans 
and shake the wire basket full of fresh lettuce for 
salad. 

But Jean felt rewarded later when his father came 
in rubbing his hands with the cold. He stood before 
the fire drying his back, telling Gran’pére about a 
shrine one of the stonemasons was carving, a shrine 
in the form of a miniature Gothic chapel. 

‘“Mayhap you'll take Jean to see it,’ said Gran’- 
pére. ‘He has started to-day on his career as a 
cathedral-builder. There is a real Jean in our 
family of Orbais.’ 

‘He wanted to leave it for you to see,’ added 
Mother. ‘It really was a pretty thing, but he shall 
build another for you on Sunday, eh, Little One?’ 

Jean’s face glowed with the praise, and he and 
Julie set the table with a happy clatter. 

After supper Father and Gaston must go off to 
their guild house to a secret meeting. Not even 
Mother could be told, but then, neither could she 
tell Father the hidden meaning of the ceremonials 
of her own guild, so neither minded. 

Julie begged leave to run across the courtyard 
to a neighbor’s kitchen. Gran’pére dozed in his 
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great armchair. It was Jean’s bedtime, but on 
Saturday nights he was allowed to stay up a half- 
hour later. So he blew out the candles and then he 
and Mother settled themselves on the floor before 
the fire. He stirred it until he could look right into 
the heart of it, all rose and violet and blue and gold. 

‘Mother, tell me the story of the first Jean 
d’Orbais,’ he begged, snuggling close to her. 

“Where shall we begin?’ asked his mother, laugh- 
ing, for she and Gran’pére had told it to him so 
many times that he knew it as well as he knew ‘Our 
Father.’ 

‘Begin at the beginning!’ he said. 

‘Well then, once upon a time the kind and good 
monks of the Abbaye near the village of Orbais 
adopted a small orphan boy called Jean. And since 
he had no father or mother, the Abbot became his 
Father and the Church his Mother. So the boy 
grew up dreaming of doing great things for them 
both. When the lad was seventeen, the monks, 
having taught him all they knew, sent him here to 
the Bishop’s school in Reims, to learn the art of 
building from the masons and_builder-priests. 
After he had been taken into the Masons’ Guild, 
he worked long on the church of Saint-Remi.’ 

‘I can build a model of it with my blocks, 
Mother,’ Jean interrupted; ‘it has round arches 
and two tall towers in front, and great thick walls. 
But go on.’ 

‘From wandering masons and pilgrims, he heard 
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much talk of a great cathedral being built at Paris. 
Jean dreamed too of one day becoming a master- 
builder of a great cathedral, not low and round- 
arched, but high enough to touch the sky.’ 

‘I know why,’ Jean confided to his mother — ‘he 
thought if he could build it high enough, then God 
and His angels could fly back and forth from 
Heaven so much more easily!’ 

‘Probably so,’ his mother agreed. ‘At any rate, 
when the good Fathers in Orbais decided to build 
a new church in the village, they called their big 
boy home to build it for them.’ 

‘What a great thing for Jean, the very thing he 
had dreamed!’ 

‘He drew his plans, and then ordered the stone 
and wood, established his chantier or stone-yard 
for the workmen, and showed them how to do the 
carving. It was a small village church, but perfect 
for all that. 

‘Before it was finished, on Saint-Jean’s Day, in 
the year 1210, a terrible fire swept away the Cathe- 
dral of Reims. The Abbot of Saint-Remi, Father 
Pierre, who loved Jean and knew his dreams, per- 
suaded the Archbishop to call him from Orbais back 
to Reims to build the new cathedral. Jean was 
young, but he had vision and careful training, and 
the sense that God was working with him.’ 

‘I know,’ assented Jean. ‘Go on, how did he 
begin?’ 

‘He drew his plans on great sheets of vellum. He 
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thought of all the kings to come, and made it large 
enough for magnificent coronations. He thought 
of all the people who love to see a coronation, and 
he made the nave and side aisles so long that all the 
city can crowd in. Then he thought of the children, 
big and little, who had no books to read and 
couldn’t read them if they had, so he wanted it to 
be a gigantic picture book in stone, with all the 
stories carved so that every child could see. Nor 
would the book ever be closed to them.’ 

‘Aye,’ agreed Jean, ‘Clovis and Saint-Remi and 
David and the Apostles and the Blessed Virgin — 
we know them all.’ 

‘But most of all he thought of God, and of how 
the Cathedral in Paradise must look. He thought 
if he could make this one as beautiful as the hea- 
venly one, men would worship God in it for hun- 
dreds of years to come. 

‘The Archbishop was astonished to see so vast a 
plan. More money would be needed than for a 
king’s ransom, and thousands of men, and tons of 
stone and wood. But he had courage, had good 
Aubri, and cried: ‘“‘Let us begin! God and the 
people will help us.”’ So he sent priests all through 
the towns carrying statues of the Virgin and singing 
hymns, asking the people to give their gold or silver 
or wheat or pigs or cows or strong right arms. Then 
for love of the Virgin hundreds came flocking to the 
city and offered themselves. And on Saint-Jean’s 
Day, the sixth of May, in the year 1211, they began 
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the rebuilding. Some drove ox carts all day in sun 
and rain, some dug pits for the foundations, others 
hewed stone in the quarry, or carved it in the 
chantier (work-yard); soon twelve hundred men 
and women were working with a will, singing and 
praying and building for God. 

‘Master Jean was everywhere at once, up on the 
scaffolding, down in the crypt, encouraging, prais- 
ing, showing the men how. And when the apse was 
finished, do you know what it was like?’ 

‘Like the one at Orbais!’ Jean was triumphant. 


‘Aye, for love of Orbais he had built his dream of _ 


it into the larger perfect plan of his cathedral. And 
when at the end of his life he gave up his work, he 
left his plans, and every one of the master-builders 
has followed them.’ 

‘I know,’ sighed Jean with immense satisfaction, 
‘and now the towers, his towers are climbing up. 
That’s a glorious thing to have done, my mother. 
I hope there will be some great thing left for me to 
do, too.’ : 

‘Keep on humbly dreaming and trying, my son, 
and you can surely add your bit to the cathedral,’ 
his mother smiled down at him. 

Jean squirmed and stirred the fire to see the 
sparks fly up. He was impatient to begin. 

‘Master Jean married a young girl called Mo- 
deste,’ continued his mother, ‘who was apprenticed 
to her aunt, a brodeuse, so ever since there has been 
a tradition in the family that the master shall marry 
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into the embroidery craft, and that both shall work 
for the cathedral.’ 

‘Just as you work on your altar cloth and as 
Father has worked all his life on the kings,’ mused 
Jean, ‘so the giant statues will be ready to place 
in their niches when the towers are finished.’ 

“Aye, just so,’ said Mother, ‘and in each family 

there is nearly always a boy Jean, and usually a 
little girl called Marie (Mary) in honor of the 
Blessed Virgin, and often a Pierre (Peter), in honor 
of Saint-Pierre.’ 
- ‘Like my Uncle Pierre,’ murmured Jean. He was 
getting sleepy. ‘Mother, why can’t we have a little 
sister Marie too? When I’ve gone away to Master 
Anton’s you'll be lonely.’ 

‘Aye, that I will be, dear.’ Shar ran her fingers 
through his hair. The room was very still, with 
only the low crackle of the fire. He rarely ever had 
his mother all to himself like this. The rain must 
have stopped at last. It was so still. 

‘Well, then, why doesn’t she come?’ Jean de- 
manded. 

‘Who, my child?’ 

‘That baby sister.’ 

‘Perhaps the Blessed Virgin doesn’t know we 
want her.’ 

A loud pounding on the street shop door below 
startled them all. Gran’pére stirred uneasily in his 
sleep. 

- “Quick, light the candles, Jean,’ said his mother, 
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hurrying to open the window. ‘Who is there?’ she 
called. 

A familiar voice rang out. ‘Have no fear, my 
good woman, it is I, your Bishop. May I come 
up?’ 

Jean’s heart stood still. Had he come about their 
games on the labyrinth? 

He was thankful for the bit of commotion. 
Gran’pére must be awakened, a bench dragged be- 
fore the fire, the Saint-Jean goblet taken out of the 
cupboard. All this while Mother smoothed her 
hair and ran to open the door. The Bishop was 
large and genial and kindly, and was soon warming 
his hands at the fire which Jean stirred into a fine 
blaze, so that his gold cross was lighted up. He 
apologized for his late visit. 

Jean was still more thankful when he was sent 
off to bed, with only the Bishop’s blessing upon his 
head instead of a scolding. He crawled in, praying 
over and over to the Holy Virgin to send a little 
sister Marie. Then he lay still, watching the shad- 
ows flicker on the dark oak beams above his head, 
drowsily listening to the voices. 

The Bishop, it seemed, had come to order a new 
cope for a council to which he was summoned 
in Rome. The messenger had arrived only that 
morning, and he had slipped away, as soon as he 
was free, to order it. A cope to depict all the glory 
of Reims, with scenes from the cathedral carving, of 
Saint-Nicaise and Saint-Remi and Clovis. 
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‘There will be nothing like it in Rome,’ he 
chuckled. 

It was a big order for Mother to attempt with 
only six months for the work, but he said she should 
have all the help she needed, and that the artist de 
Longpré would bring her the sketches. His errand 
accomplished, he lingered. 

‘Small Jean is a fine boy — nearly old enough to 
be apprenticed, eh, Gran’pére Jean? He goes in 
with his father, of course?’ 

“No, he is already promised to Master Anton, my 
old friend who has been working so long in Paris,’ 
Gran’pére explained. 

“Indeed! I should not have thought > The 
Bishop lifted his hands in surprise. ‘Whose idea 
was it?’ 

*Gran’pére has set his heart on the boy’s follow- 
ing his own trade,’ Jean’s mother explained. Her 
face was troubled. She sighed. ‘He begins in a 
week, on his tenth birthday. The contract is re- 
corded, the money paid,’ she added significantly. 

“Ah, well!’ the Bishop nodded his head. ‘We 
shall see how the boy gets on. He has great pro- 
mise, and he is an Orbais.’ He patted Gran’pére’s 
knee. “The Cathedral still needs your family, you 
see, and will, perhaps, as long as She endures.’ 

Jean squirmed, and ducked his head under the 
duvet and fell asleep, still smiling. 
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‘CHAPTER III 
APPRENTICESHIP 


SEPTEMBER ninth, the day after the Nativity of the 
Blessed Virgin, at last arrived. It was the long- 
looked-for tenth birthday. Marcel had come over 
with his bundle the night before. The boys were 
up early. Jean did all his chores as usual, and fed 
his rabbits and chickens with extra care, cautioning 
Marcel about the pink-eared rabbit who liked cab- 
bage leaves better than carrots. | 

Breakfast was a merry meal. If every one felt 
rather gulpy, they hid it. Gaston gripped his hand, 
calling him ‘little brother.’ Julie tweaked his ear, — 
and told him to remember to wash them. Gran’- 
pere pressed a gold piece into his hand, and gave 
him his blessing. He would miss the boy sorely, but 
this was not the time to think of that. 

Jean’s good-bye to his mother was hardest of 
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all. After it was over, he glanced once more at the 
statue of the Virgin. 

“Take care of my mother,’ he oh al li ‘and 
bring her my baby sister soon.’ 

He waved a greeting to the cathedral. He had 
never in his whole life been separated from it, any 
more than from his mother. — 

Now Jean and his father marched eee his 
bundle swung over his back. He was thrilled with 
the importance of it all, but a queer sinking feeling 
in the pit of his stomach made his knees wobbly. 
He whistled and tried to suit his steps to his father’s 
vast strides. 

Right through the noisy market-place they went, 
which was as far as Jean had ever been before, down 
street after street with hanging signs, until they 
came to one called ‘The Golden Hammer.’ Here, 
like all the other streets, the upper stories of the 
houses hung out over the lower, almost touching at 
the top, because the street was so narrow. Jean 
looked at them all with especial interest because 
this was to be his street now. He liked to see the 
upper stories upheld by stout oak beams carved as 
giants or crouching monsters. Already the wash- 
ings hung out above their heads, the clotheslines 
stretching across the streets, shutting out the sky. 
Jean looked at all the hanging signs. He knew this 
must be a street of goldsmiths by their symbols; one 
was a gold cup, another a huge crown, another a 
silver chalice. 
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They both peered into each shop in turn, for they 
were open to the street, barred from it by a narrow 
counter. Inside, one could see men at work and 
hear the clean ring of the anvils. In every one 
was a forge, with sparks flying. Jean was fasci- 
nated. 

Master Anton was expecting them, leaning 
across the counter among his plates and goblets, 
under his swinging sign of three large interlocked 
gold rings, freshly gilded. When he caught sight of — 
them marching down the middle of the street, his 
eyes gleamed with satisfaction. With a father and 
grandfather like that, Jean was bound to be a use- 
ful boy. He rubbed his hands together. _- 

‘Bonjour, good day to you, and welcome,’ he 
called. He bid them come round to the courtyard 
door and ushered them in. They were introduced 
at once to Colin, a young man with bent shoulders 
and smiling, friendly eyes. He had come from 
Paris with his master. His apprenticeship was 
finished, but he was obliged to stay on with him for 
three years longer with the title of Companion, 
before he could become a master himself. 

Master Anton bustled about, calling down his 
wife, a small, faded, timid creature, who filled some 
rare goblets with wine. The men sipped slowly, for 
it was rather like a ceremony. Jean felt limp and 
thirsty, and edged closer to his father. 

After a bit of talk, Master Jean said he must get 
back to work. He nodded to Master Anton, then 
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put his hand on Jean’s head, smiling at the eager 
face with its red cheeks. 

‘Be brave and good, and try hard to please,’ he 
said. 

Jean drew himself up and swallowed hard, 
pressed his father’s hand, kissed him on either 
cheek, and he was gone. Jean had a sudden feeling 
that he must run after him, but at once Master 
Anton called him to the forge. 

‘This is the way the bellows work,’ he explained. 
‘When I want only a little fire, you must press them 
slowly, gently, so. But if I need a great blaze, then 
work them steadily and hard.’ 

Then Jean tried with all his might. He suc- 
ceeded so well that he drove the flames out into the 
room, scattering from a low crucible a pile of fine 
gold shavings which flew like the chaff from wheat. 

The Master was furious. He raged and stormed. 
Jean shrank against the wall looking at him in ter- 
ror. Never in his whole life had he seen any one so 
angry. What was he to do? Where could he run? 
What would this terrible man do to him? He 
thought of the gargoyles and shuddered. 

But fortunately for Jean, Master Anton be- 
thought him of an errand he had to do, and marched 
off still muttering, slamming the door behind him. 

Jean breathed a sigh of relief, and sat down on a 
three-legged stool opposite Colin, who was bending 
over a delicate bit of engraving. He looked up, 
shaking his head. ‘No need to be afraid of any- 
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thing or anybody’ —his smile disarmed the terror 
in Jean’s eyes. Then his shoulders shook and he 
laughed silently. Presently Jean laughed with him. 
There was nothing to laugh about, but his shaking 
shoulders and comical expression were infectious. 

Nodding to Jean to join him, he stepped to the 
forge, and with scarcely a word of explanation, but 
with perfect pantomime, he showed him again and 
again how to regulate those bellows. Now Jean 
could do it quite easily by himself. It was fasci- — 
nating to see what varying pressures would do to 
the flames. Jean was happy. He loved fire. The 
bellows were like a grand new toy. They made 
black coals come alive. | 

Then Colin set him to work sweeping up the 
dust of the floor and with it the fine gold shaving 
he had scattered. Jean watched him mix this with 
quicksilver to form an amalgam, and then draw off 
the gold. He was delighted that they had rescued 
a pile of gold almost as large as its original size, 
when the Master returned. 

He was still talking to himself, but in a happier 
mood. Jean brightened, watching him intently. 
He had something in his hand which he was holding 
tightly as if he did not want it to escape him. He 
looked hard at Colin’s back, bent now nearly 
double, as if he were afraid he had eyes in the back 
of his head. Then Master Anton slipped the thing 
in his hand into a clay crucible, threw in with it the 
gold shavings just rescued, set the pot on the coals, 
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and began stirring. He called to Jean to blow up 
the fire. 

“Gently, boy, gently,’ and Jean managed the 
bellows gently and well. 

He was soon flushed with the heat of the fire and 
with the pleasure of so easily keeping an even flame. 

*I wish Marcel could see me now,’ he thought, 
and fell to dreaming. He saw himself creating a 
beautiful chalice of gold to be used on the altar with 
his mother’s fleecy white lamb. St fa 

A terrific bellow in his ear made him jump. 

‘Tongs, I say, tongs! Is the boy deaf?’ 

Jean leaped from the forge. Tongs, tongs. He 
whirled about, confused. His hands were tight 
clasped behind him. Into them he felt something 
being poked, something cold and hard. Colin had 
given him the tongs. He handed them to the 
Master, wrong end to. The Master was sputtering. 
Jean glanced back of him, and saw the bent 
shoulders shaking again. He could imagine that 
face, screwed up in the most comical grin, the blue 
eyes mere slits. His own shoulders shook, then he 
burst out laughing. 

“What are you laughing at me for?’ thundered 
the Master, in fury. 

‘I’m not laughing at you, Master,’ Jean ex- 
ploded between spasms. 

“Then stop it at once!’ But Jean couldn’t possibly 
stop. The harder he tried, the harder he laughed. 

The Master rushed at him, holding at arm’s 
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length, by means of the tongs, the pot of steaming 
liquid ore. 

This time! Jean stood his ground, bending side- 
wise, however, to avoid the burning stuff. ‘I’m not 
afraid of him,’ he told himself breathlessly. 

Master Anton’s hand shook. A drop splashed 
over and fell on Jean’s hand before he could jerk it 
away. He held it down between his knees and 
writhed with the pain of the burn. The Master, 
whose wrath was apparently burned out for the 
moment, busied himself with his hot ore, stirring 
and plunging his pot into cold water. 

Jean’s eyes were smarting as well as his hand. 
He felt a tug at his elbow. Colin motioned for his 
hand, flicked off the drop of gold, and covered the 
sore with goose grease from a small bowl on his work 
bench. Then his shoulders shook again, and this 
time Jean’s did, too, though no sound came from 
his lips. Colin looked up and nodded, his twinkling 
blue eyes seeming to say, ‘ You'll learn.’ 

Jean smiled back, rather ruefully. He hoped so 
with all his heart. 

A small bell tinkled, and Colin laid aside his work. 
Jean waited for the master to speak. When he did, 
he was pleasant enough. He marched ahead, 
through the back of the shop and up the outer 
stairs, to the living-room and dining-room and 
kitchen, where the timid little wife met them, 
smiled at Jean, and set his place at the foot of the 
table. Jean noticed how Colin kept smiling at her, 
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and she at him, but they said nothing, nothing at 
all. The Master talked all through the meal, as he 
had that day at Jean’s home, only then his father 
and Gran’pére had chimed in too, while in his own 
home, no one else said anything. 

The afternoon began with the bellows again. 
Then Jean watched the Master work with his gold, 
first as a ball, then flattened out, then, through 
many plungings into cold water, pounded into a 
thin sheet on his anvil. Jean stood by, to hand him 
hammers, one aiter another, from a rack on the 
wall. Not that he knew which was which, but each 
time Colin pointed it out, so that he managed to 
avoid putting the Master into a fury. 

‘In fact, that is to be part of my long apprentice- 
ship,’ he told himself that night, curled up on his 
straw mattress. ‘I shall learn to laugh silently like 
Colin, and to talk silently, and never to be afraid, 
and, above all, I mean never in my whole life to get 
angry. He had no intention of turning into a gar- 
goyle. Then he thought of Colin and laughed to 
himself. ) 

But for all his laughter, the sick feeling tugged at 
his vitals again, and he longed to run home, longed 
for the statue to pray to. But he said the prayer 
for his little baby sister and blessed them all, and 
then his bed: 

‘Mathieu, Marc, Luke, and Jean, 
Bless the bed that I lie on.’ 
And so he fell asleep. 
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He was wakened before daylight, for there were 
many chores to do; chickens and rabbits and pi- 
geons to feed, water and wood to carry. Then 
breakfast, and the day’s work began. He missed 
the bells, which seemed to come faintly, as if they 
had lost their way down this narrow, crooked 
street. 

But there were other sounds in this part of the 
city, new sounds and interesting to Jean. Boys 
clattered by with trays of bread balanced on their 
heads, bawling out, ‘New bread for sale.’ Jean 
sniffed it long after they had passed on. Carts lum- 
bered along filled with green stuff for the market. 
A high wind was blowing which set all the signs up 
and down the street aswinging and dancing on their 
hinges, creaking out of tune. At the iron foundry 
in the next street, a great pounding was going on. | 
Jean would like to have wandered about investigat- 
ing all these strange sights and sounds and smells. 
But he was no longer free. 

The contract said expressly, and his father had 
warned him of it, that he must never leave his 
Master’s house or atelier without his permission. 
He could go home only on Sundays and féte days. 
It was almost like being in prison. He had never 
thought of it like that before, when he was so eager 
to begin. He felt dejected and miserable until he 
caught Colin’s eyes fastened upon him. He flushed. 
Those merry blue eyes seemed to be reading his 
very thoughts. 
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‘After all,’ thought Jean, ‘he has stood it all 
these years, and just see what clever things he 
makes now. He watched admiringly as he traced 
a design of grapes and leaves around the edge of a 
gold cup. 

But that very afternoon, the Master sent Jean 
with Colin on an errand to a metal shop several 
streets away. Jean was to learn the way so that he 
could be sent by himself. Colin walked slowly, his 
shoulders still bent, so that Jean could have time 
enough to see and hear everything that went on. He 
felt almost as if they were in another city. Now 
they were in the street of the shoemakers, with old 
men sitting cross-legged cutting out cloth shoes 
which had long sharp points to them. Jean thought 
_ they looked like the dwarfs or trolls of Gran’pére’s 
stories. Then they turned into the street of the sad- 
dlers and the tanners, with its strong smell of 
leather, and at last into the street of the clanking 
metal shops where they did their errand. But no- 
where could he see his cathedral. That made him 
homesick again. 

On the way back, they paused at a cake shop, and 
Colin motioned for him to stop, put his hand into 
a little leather bag that hung from his belt, and 
brought out two copper coins. The pretty lady be- 
hind the counter gave them each a cake. Jean was 
delighted. Only at the great fair had he ever tasted 
anything like it. 

So what with all the things he saw to think about, 
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and the friendly smiles with Colin, that day was 
safely ended, and when night came, he was so tired 
he slept in the very middle of his prayer, so that the 
lovely Virgin had to finish it for him. 

Somehow the end of the week arrived at last, a 
misty Sunday morning, and Jean walked with Mas- 
ter and Madame and Colin through the muddy 
streets to the cathedral. When they turned into 
the big square in front of it, Jean’s heart gave a leap 
for joy. How vast it was, all covered with its forest 
of scaffolding, and how much they had done already 
on the towers. For the first time in his life, Jean 
had missed watching the men at work. 

But just then he caught sight of his mother and 
father and Gran’pére and Marcel, standing in a 
group waiting for him. So he ran as hard as ever 
he could run in his wooden galoshes, and threw him- 
self into his mother’s arms. How soft they were, 
and how good they felt; how good and how beauti- 
ful! Then he kissed his father and Gran’pére on 
either cheek, and greeted Marcel. What a lot he 
had to tell him! How they all laughed and wept 
and chattered at once. But the bells began calling, 
so they all trooped into the cathedral together. 
Jean felt he had never in his whole life been so 
happy. He slipped his hand into his mother’s all 
through the prayers, only keeping one to nudge 
Marcel or to answer his pinches. 

It was arranged that Colin should go home to 
dinner with him, so as to walk back with him until 
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he learned the way. Colin thought Jean’s mother 
beautiful too, and kept smiling at her. She put 
Julie next him at table, and somehow she managed 
to loosen his tongue, for he began in a perfect tor- 
rent to tell her about all the beautiful and rare 
things he meant to make when once he became a 
master goldsmith. Julie laughed at him, and he at 
her, so they had a merry time. 

Not that Jean listened to them. He was far too 
busy talking himself, telling them of all the strange 
new sights and sounds and smells in his part of the 
city. 

‘But Jean,’ asked his grandfather, ‘what have 
you learned about goldsmithing?’ 

‘I’ve learned to hold my tongue, Gran’pére,’ and 
then he looked across at Colin and they both laughed. 

After dinner he took Marcel aside. ‘How has this 
first week gone with you?’ 

Marcel shrugged his shoulders. He was not en- 
thusiastic. 

‘I’ve had to hold hammers, and polish off stone, 
and run for the chisel, and watch your father carve 
out a king from his clay model, and do all your 
chores,’ he added in gloom. ‘And all right here in 
our own chantier. [Id lots rather be where you are 
and see all those queer new sights.’ 

‘And for all those new sights,’ affirmed Jean, 
‘I'd rather be right here in our own chantier, and 
working with my own father. Marcel, I tell you, 
you don’t know how lucky you are!’ 
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CHAPTER IV 
CLAY ANGELS 


Now I think there was never a boy more eager to 
learn than Jean d’Orbais. He felt on tiptoe all the 
time, trying to see what Master Anton was doing 
every minute. He wanted to know exactly how a 
cup or a plate was made. At first he asked a volley 
of questions, but as he got no answers, and only 
made the Master cross, he soon left off asking. He 
had to save them all to ask of his grandfather at 
the end of the week. 

“What makes the silver bubble and seethe in the 
crucible? Why do you have to mix a bit of old wine 
with ashes? What does the salt do to it? Why is it 
that you can’t just hammer gold and make some- 
thing, instead of hammering a little, then heating 
it a bit, then hammering again? Why do you have 
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to cook gold for three days and three nights? Why, 
why, why?’ 

And Gran’pére answered every question pa- 
tiently, often repeating his answers again and again. 

‘Oh, I wish you were my master, Gran’pére,’ 
sighed Jean. It was hard to have to go back again 
on Sunday night. He had to grit his teeth and wink 
hard. 

More and more, too, he missed his cathedral. 
One Sunday he told his mother so, and that he had 
no statue to pray to at night. 

“Why not take one of your angels back with 
you?’ she suggested. 

Up on the mantel shelf was a row of angels which 
Jean had modeled from clay. Every year since he 
could remember he had made them, as nearly as he 
could like the giant ones just outside their window, 
standing with spread wings in their niches all down 
the length of the cathedral. He had always talked 
to them, and they had talked to Jean. At least he 
thought they had. He could hear them as plainly as 
plain. If you had grown up under the eyes of God 
and His angels, like Jean, you would feel very close 
to them too. They had become an intimate part of 
his life, like the bells, and he thought it was they 
who kept him from sinning and so turning into a 
gargoyle. So every Christmas he had tried hard to 
model the very best one of all the year. This one he 
had been allowed to keep, and thus the row on the 
mantel shelf had grown longer and longer. 
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So it was that Jean carried a bundle back with 
him that night. He had chosen his last angel. With 
immense satisfaction he unwrapped it, carried it 
to the loft, and held it close to him in bed. The 
great angels on the cathedral were put there by the 
first Jean d’Orbais, he figured, to carry messages 
back and forth from God to His people. “Probably 
my great ancestor can send me a message by them 
too,’ Jean reflected. So now he had a conversation 
with his angel. 

‘Tell the first Master Jean that I am beginning,’ 
he whispered. ‘Ask him if he is glad that I am to 
follow Gran’pére and become a goldsmith?’ Jean 
waited for the answer. It came. 

‘He sends you his blessing, and tells you to learn 
everything you can.’ The angel’s voice was clear 
and musical. 

‘I am,’ answered Jean, ‘only Master Anton 
doesn’t tell me much.’ 

‘Keep your eyes wide open,’ said the angel; ‘a 
boy can learn more with his eyes than he dreams. 
And Colin will help you. God bless you, and good- 
night.’ | 

‘Please wait a minute, dear angel,’ begged Jean. 
“Will you do something for me? Just ask God and 
Our Lady to send me a little sister? Not here, but 
to Mother. She is lonely without me.’ 

“Yes, my child,’ promised the angel, laughing like 
a tinkling music box, ‘T’ll ask them.’ 

Then Jean wriggled down under his goose-feather 
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quilt. It was a satisfactory conversation. He felt 
content and at peace. 

His first thought on waking in the morning was 
of his angel. It was lying on the floor face down- 
wards beside the bed. He picked it up quickly. 

‘I must have turned you out in my sleep,’ he 
apologized. ‘I didn’t mean to, you know.’ Where 
was he to keep it? If he put it under his mattress, 
he might break it. There was no light up here in 
the loft except what sifted in through cracks. Not 
even a shelf, only a wooden peg for his clothes! ‘I 
have it, P'll carry you down to the shop and put you 
on Colin’s shelf. I know he won’t mind.’ 

When Colin saw the small figure in Jean’s hand, 
he reached for it, examining it curiously. 

“Your father made this?’ he demanded. 

“No, I did.’ Jean was suddenly shy. Colin might 
not like it. 

He looked at it from every side, holding it off at 
arm’s length, shutting his left eye, measuring it 
with his right thumb; the proportions of the body, 
the arrangement of the drapery. 

“It’s blowing a bit, because it stands outdoors,’ 
Jean explained. 

Colin nodded. Jean felt a glow of pride. Some- 
how that nod of Colin’s was better than any words 
of praise. Colin reached up to the shelf where he 
kept his own things; a statue of Saint-Martin slash- 
ing his cloak for the beggar, a pot of brushes he 
had made from hog’s bristles, an ivory crucifix. 
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These he pushed over to make room for the new 
angel. 

All the morning Jean kept glancing up at it. 
Standing by itself here, away from the others, and 
in a better light than at home, it showed so much 
more plainly. There was a sense of joy about it: it 
stood poised as if just ready to fly back to heaven 
again, Jean thought. 


‘No, don’t go,’ he smiled up at it — “I need you © 


here.’ 

‘Boy,’ called the Master, ‘run to butcher André 
in the street called “‘The Golden Hoof,” and ask 
him for the horn of an ox. And mind you come 
straight back!’ 

For it was true that Jean loved to linger along 
the way, looking into every shop he passed, chat- 
ting with cats or dogs or apprentice boys on errands 
like himself. So for every time he stopped, he would 
run a bit to make up, and so managed to escape a 
scolding. Whatever was the ox horn for, he won- 
dered curiously. 

‘Pincers, boy.’ 

Jean ran to fetch the pincers, watching his master 
hold the horn in the coals on the forge, while he 
worked the bellows until the thing burned. The 
strong odor was nauseating. He was thankful when 
it was withdrawn from the fire. He watched Mas- 
ter Anton scrape it, and mix these scrapings with 
one third part salt, and then, with a stone pestle, 
grind it all in a stone mortar. | 
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‘Bring me that new file I made yesterday, boy.’ 

Jean brought it quickly. The steel was laid in the 
bed of coals up to the handle. Jean set to work at 
the bellows again. When it was glowing hot and 
deep rose color, the master sprinkled this ox horn 
preparation all over it, laid it on hot coals, with 
more coals upon it, ordered Jean to blow quickly 
and hard, then, snatching it out of the coals, he 
plunged it into a kettle of cold water. When it was 
quite cold, he dried it slightly over the fire, and 
tapped it against his iron anvil. It gave back a 
clear, singing tone, high and fine. Colin looked up, 
smiling. Tools were like people to these men. They 
liked to make their own. The Master nodded at 
him, content. Jean was longing to ask a dozen 
questions. 

Outside there came a sharp clatter of horse’s 
hoofs. A page in the livery of the house of Dinard 
dismounted and leaned across the counter. Master 
Anton rubbed his hands together, smiling at the 
sight of a customer. 

Jean whispered eagerly in Colin’s ear: 

“Tell me what it was that he did to the file?’ He 
felt he couldn’t possibly wait until next Sunday to 
ask Gran’pére. 

‘Tempering steel,’ answered Colin. 

“All steel, even swords, too? Was that the way 
Siegfried tempered his?’ Gran’pére had heard the 
story from minstrels singing at the fairs. 

Colin nodded. Most of his talk was by nods. 
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Jean picked it up wonderingly, gently tapping it 
against the anvil to hear it smg again. Did an ox 
hear music, for all his plodding, burden-bearing 
life, and so somehow give the song to the steel? He 
couldn’t quite make out the reason for it all. 

‘Why?’ he whispered to Colin, who shook his 
head. 

‘Probably not even the Master knows,’ Colin 
whispered back, “but a monk called Theophilus of 
the eleventh century wrote in a Latin book this 
way of tempering steel, and every one follows it.’ 

‘Boy!’ called the Master. Jean jumped. His 
tone implied that he had called before. “Bring me 
the silver drinking-cup with the three handles.’ 

Jean ran to the shelf and brought it —a large 
silver cup, with beautifully engraved handles, and 
feet made of an eagle’s claws. 

‘Aye, that’s the one!’ cried the page. ‘My Lady 
saw it the other day, you remember, and can talk of 
nothing else. She wants one exactly like it in gold 
to give to my Lord when he comes home from the 
war next week. Can you make it for her by Satur- 
day?’ 

Master’s eyes narrowed. He seemed in doubt, 
began scratching his head. The page opened an 
embroidered purse he wore at his belt and poured 
out ten ingots of gold. The Master’s hands 
twitched. He kept working his fingers against 
each other. 

‘Pure Arabian gold,’ added the page, ‘brought 
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from the Orient. You are to melt it up for the 
cup.’ 

Jean stared at the pale yellow chunks. He would 
tell Marcel about them on Sunday — gold from 
Arabia. Marcel loved to hear about far countries. 

‘Very well, then,’ assented Master. ‘You may 
come for it on Saturday.’ 

The horse neighed and whinnied, pawing and 
stamping impatiently. Jean leaned out to touch 
the white nose. What a beauty. He watched ad- 
miringly as the page mounted and clattered off. 

Master Anton gathered up the gold. They 
turned back into the shop. As Gran’pére said, it is 
an interesting craft, thought Jean. Great ladies 
and lords and kings and queens all came to ask 
humbly the beautiful things one could make with 
one’s two hands. Jean smiled up at his angel. He 
was happier than ever before since he had come 
here to live. He was glad he had brought it. 

‘Boy, called the Master. He was weighing in 
the scales some shavings of gold, a whole great heap 
of them which Jean had picked out of the trench 
beneath the work bench, or from the bench itself. 
These he poured into a large hollow stone. He 
added quicksilver, five parts to one of gold, then 
sand and water on top. Another stone was put 
into this hollow, onto which was fitted a long stick, 
smooth at the top. Jean must turn this stick round 
and round, smoothly and evenly between his hands. 
This, he learned afterwards from Colin, was called 
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‘milling gold,’ but he got so tired of it at the time 
that he didn’t care what it was called. 

Try twisting and turning a smooth stick in your 
hands for three hours and see how it feels. And if 
he didn’t turn it just so, the sand and water would — 
slop over, and must all be carefully gathered up and 
put back, for tiny particles of gold were all in it too, 
and would be lost. The fumes from the quicksilver 
made him miserable. Still he had to keep on. 

Never was Jean more thankful to hear a dinner 
bell. And when a good dinner was tucked inside 
and he had watered the rabbits and turned six hand- 
springs in the courtyard, he felt better. So did his 
blistered hands. 

On the previous Saturday, an order of three gold 
plates for the head Master of the Bakers’ Corpora- 
tion (or guild) had been finished. Jean had ex- 
pected to be sent to deliver them. He knew how to 
go, and would have to pass through the busy and 
interesting market-place, so he was eager and had 
counted on it for days. So you can imagine how 
disappointed he was when Colin was ordered to go 
instead. Colin himself looked up, surprised. He 
knew well that his time was too valuable for errands 
now that Jean had come. But on top of this one, 
the Master gave him two other commissions to do. 
Jean blinked hard. He felt it unjust. Besides Colin 
didn’t want to go, and he did. So Colin had to take 
off his leather apron, wrap the gold plates in a clean 
linen cloth so they wouldn’t rub together, and set 
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off. He turned to make a sort of salute to Jean, 
exactly the way the knights lifted their lances. 
Jean drew himself up. What a friend Colin was! 
He could stand being disappointed because Colin’s 
eyes were so full of laughter and comradeship. 

The Master called him. He seemed nervous and 
irritable. He was grinding wine stone (a bit of 
broken crock in which old wine had stood) in a 
mortar. Now he wanted salt. He added a third 
part and dumped the two into a large clay crucible, 
added the water in which Jean had milled the gold, 
and a little quicksilver, and placed all this on the 
coals, stirring with a wooden stick. 

‘Stir this, boy.’ Jean stirred, watching the 
Master’s preparation with one eye. 

He brought the silver cup which the Lady of 
Dinard had so much admired, tore off a bit of linen 
from a large cloth hanging on a peg, and reached up 
to Colin’s shelf for one of his brushes. He stopped 
short on seeing Jean’s angel. 

“Whose is this?’ he demanded. 

‘Mine, sir,’ said Jean, wondering why his voice, 
as well as his nose, was so sharp. 

The Master grunted, but made no comment. 
What he was thinking was that the boy would grow 
more and more useful to him. But he was unusu- 
ally silent and intent on his work. He first dipped 
the cloth into the hot preparation and rubbed it 
carefully all over the cup, inside and outside. Then 
he warmed the cup over the coals. Then he dipped: 
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a brush into the same solution and rubbed hard into 
all the hollows of the carving of stem and feet and 
handles, until the whole cup looked whitish and 
copperish. Then, squeezing all the quicksilver out 
of the gold Jean had milled, he cut it with a knife 
and laid it carefully on the cup, smoothing it with a 
moistened brush. 

“Tongs, boy.’ 

Jean flew for the tongs. The Master grasped the 
cup in them, heating it over the coals, then smooth- 
ing it again with his brush. This whole perform- 
ance he repeated three times, always adding a 
layer of gold which stuck fast, then moistening it 
smoothly with his brush, then reheating it. 

At every footfall of passer by, he would turn 
nervously, muttering that he hoped no one would 
come to buy. It was a ticklish operation. He began 
rubbing the gold until it grew pale, spreading it 
evenly with a dry brush. 

‘Bring me a bowl of water, boy.’ Jean brought 
it at once, watching to see the whole cup immersed 
and washed. Again it was warmed over the coals 
until it came out a clear even pale yellow gold. 
From a bag hanging at his belt, he took out one of 
the gold ingots. The same color exactly. Satisfied, 
he set to work at polishing it with a brush made from 
fine brass wires. Soon it was shining and beautiful. 

‘It looks exactly like a gold cup,’ said Jean ad- 
miringly. He felt friendly, and glad to have been 
able to help him. 
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‘It zs a gold cup,’ the Master corrected him 
sharply. 

‘Yes, but only sham gold,’ laughed Jean. He 
knew all about the differences between gilded silver 
and real gold, for Gran’pére had carefully explained 
it to him. ‘I’m glad the Lady of Dinard wants a 
real one.’ He had been counting on seeing those 
gold ingots from Arabia go into the melting-pot and 
come out from the Master’s hands, or Colin’s, a 
gold cup. 

The Master turned purple. He picked up the 
tongs and stood menacingly over the boy. Jean 
looked up at his angel and prayed a swift prayer. 
‘I’m not afraid because you are here to protect me.’ 
The Master followed the direction of his eyes. Sud- 
denly he sprang to the shelf, reached up for the 
angel, threw it with a crash onto the iron anvil, and 
snapped his teeth to see it broken into a thousand 
pieces. A fragment flew into his eye, however, and 
with a howl of pain, he rushed off upstairs to let his 
wife extract it. 

The shop was very still. Jean sat huddled on a 
bench, staring down at the fragments, scowling. 
He rubbed his knuckles into his eyes. Some idea, 
something that hurt even more than the loss of the 
angel, was struggling inside of him. What was it? 
He glanced at the shining cup on the work bench. 
In a flash he knew. Master Anton had never meant 
to make a gold cup with all those ingots. He was 
only gilding the silver one with bits of shavings from 
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a dozen other plates and cups. He set his lower lip 
forward, his face scarlet with shame. He sprang up 
and reached for his woolen cap on the peg. 

The door opened. Colin entered, closed it, and 
then stood with his back against it. Thesmile went 
out of his eyes. He looked first at Jean’s face, then 
at the shining cup, then at the scattered, broken 
fragments on the floor, then up to the shelf where 
the angel had stood. Then he nodded. 


Jean strode toward him. ‘Let me pass, Colin; 


I’m going home.’ 

For a second, Colin’s whole face twisted. Then a 
look came over it that reminded Jean of the pro- 
phets on the south side of the cathedral. Colin 
reached out his arm and drew the boy down beside 
him on the bench facing the open fire on the forge. 
He could feel him trembling. 

“There’s no going back, little brother, once the 
papers are signed; not unless your father should 
make a terrible row, take up the thing with the 
Guardians of the Guild, and we have not proof 
enough for that.’ 

Jean stared at the coals. 

“Besides, he is your grandfather’s friend. Think 
what that would mean to him.’ 

‘But Gran’pére didn’t know. He hates cheating. 
Do you suppose he, or my father either, would want 
an Orbais with such a master as this? How am I 
ever to learn to do work for my cathedral?’ 

Colin threw his arm across Jean’s shoulders. ‘I 
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too learned the truth when I was young, But you 
see, I’ve had to stick. I have my own principles, 
though, all the more severe they are too, and high; 
and I mean to keep them always, and so can you.’ 
Jean was silent. He was battling. He felt as if 

one of the dreaded gargoyles had come alive and 
was clawing him. No use to ask help of his angel 
now. Into his mind flashed the words of a nursery 
song: 

‘A blackbird sings in an alder tree, 

The alder tree sings in the wind; 

The wind sings to the sky, 

The sky sings with the angels —’ 


Then something inside seemed to be telling him 
that it was only the clay angel that Master Anton 


_had broken. There were more, all about the cathe- 


dral; more than a hundred, perhaps, and whole 
hosts of them in heaven — real ones. Then they 
could help him now. They were alive. He could 
feel them. And now he was no longer afraid of the 
Master. He knew he would never be afraid of him 
again. If Master Anton was powerless to hurt the 
real angels, he was just as powerless to hurt him, 
for they would protect him. He knew that now, and 
that he need never again be afraid of a gargoyle, 
either! 

‘Look here,’ said Colin, ‘I'll make a contract 
with you. I'll teach you all I can — a lot more than 
you can learn in any other way for several years to 
come.’ | 
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He went at once to the clay jar and brought back 
a great lump, which he put into Jean’s hands. 

‘We'll start right now, making a lovelier angel 
than the other.’ 

Jean choked, rubbing his eyes and nose on his 

sleeve. The feeling of the cool moist clay was de- 
licious. He hadn’t modeled anything for a long 
time. 
/ €We’'ll each do one,’ smiled Colin, ‘and have a 
race to see which can finish first.’ He shrewdly 
guessed that the Master had gone off to the public 
inn, as he always did when angry. 

So they set to work. Colin was content that Jean 
made first a nude figure, without drapery or wings. 
He kept smiling to himself as he worked. 

‘I know,’ cried Jean; ‘let’s make the Smiling 
Angel that stands in the west doorway beside the 
Holy Virgin.’ 

‘Right,’ assented Colin, working fast. 

When both had finished, and the two angels stood 
bravely on inspection, each was pleased with the 
work of the other. Jean thought Colin’s quite per- 
fect, while Jean’s had a charm, a sensitive beauty 
all its own. ; 

“You will go far, boy,’ said Colin, visibly de- 
lighted; “only keep trying. Mayhap you will find 
your chief gift lies in this modeling, but it takes 
years of practice to make perfect.’ 

Boldly he stood the two angels side by side on his 
shelf, then helped Jean pick up all the broken pieces 
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on the floor. Jean philosophically decided to burn 
them. 

‘Fire is clean and a sort of brother, too,’ he 
added; ‘and the ashes will always be there.’ 

Then he remembered with a catch in his breath 
that he had meant never to come back here again. 

“Whenever the Master is angry,’ advised Colin, 
‘keep still and say nothing. Sit down quietly and 
go to work and think to yourself: “You have no 
real power over me. I am not afraid of you.’’’ 

‘No,’ Jean answered, ‘I’m not afraid of him. He 
can’t break me. I can stick here if I have to. But 
do you know, all the same, I think we should do 
something for the honor of our craft.’ 

‘Aye, I’ve thought of that too,’ admitted Colin, 
‘but I am sure they are bound to know, some day. 
And without our telling, too.’ 

So when the Master came home at dark, all was 
serene, within and without. 

That night Jean talked over his trouble with the 
new angel, who comforted him with a message from 
the first Master Jean: 

“If thou desirest to learn, and art humble and 
dedicate the work of thy hands to God, then in spite 
of everything, thou shalt surely succeed.’ 
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CHAPTER V 
AN ANSWER TO PRAYER 


JEAN’s trouble over Master Anton occurred the 
week before All-Saints. Jean thought it ‘as long 
from Monday round to Saturday as from north to 
south.’ But when Sunday came at last, he was up 
earlier than usual, did his chores before daylight, 
shivering with the tang of early frost, and by break- 
fast time was ready to set off. Master Anton was 
fidgety — slapped Jean on the back and told him to 
wait and go along to the cathedral with them. But 
Jean could not wait, and at last the Master gave 
him his permission to go. His feet had grown wings. 
He knew the way perfectly now, and sped along 
with the rising sun, which came glittering down the 
street to meet him, sparkling in the fresh water 
running along in the gutter beside him. Ordinarily 
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Jean would have loitered to sail a boat or dabble in 
the cool, but this morning he couldn’t stop. He 
felt he had to see his mother and feel the safe 
strength of Father and Gran’pére. In one hand he 
held a big chunk of bread which he munched as he 
skipped along. In the other he carried a present for 
his mother, done up in a linen cloth, the first he had 
ever brought her. No wonder his feet had wings. 

The bells began ringing for early mass. He knew 
the sound of his own cathedral bells. They were 
answered by the far-away bells of the Abbey of 
Saint-Remi, then by those of the other Abbey of 
Saint-Nicaise at the other end of the city. He felt 
caught up in a great happy pealing, all ringing with 
the tingling joy of heaven and earth. He threw a 
bit of bread to a pair of pigeons swooping down to 
the gutter to drink, looking back and laughing to 
see them snatch it from one another. 

‘Greedy greedies,’ he called back. 

Farther along, he charged into a flock of geese, 
driven by a little goose-girl, who shook her fist at 
him indignantly. 

Would he never reach the cathedral square? Ah, 
there it was. He caught his breath as he looked up 
at the great thing. It was always so much more 
enormous than when he had last seen it. 

“You’re mine, my very own cathedral,’ he 
shouted, colliding with an old peasant woman and 
nearly upsetting the flower basket which she bal- 
anced on her head. 
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‘I beg your pardon, Gran’mere,’ he called gayly; 


‘I was only trying to get a better view of my 


cathedral.’ 

She turned to hurl a volley of words at him, 
vainly trying to right her burden. 

‘Here, let me help you,’ laughed Jean, catching 
up one side of the great basket. So he helped her 
carry it to her usual corner near the west doorway. 
The old woman continued to grumble at him, but 
he looked so repentant and guileless, after all, that 
she ended by smiling her toothless smile, and toss- 
ing him a nosegay of bright scarlet and yellow 
gardenias. 

Then he sped on, across the wide square, down 
the little side street beneath the row of angels, and 
so to his own home. He gave his whisile just to 
let them know he was there, darted into the court 
and up the outer stairway. 

At the top of the stairs stood Father, his finger 
on his lips, smiling, both hands outstretched. 

‘Mother has a wonderful surprise for you,’ he 
whispered, kissing Jean on either cheek. ‘Go in 
softly.’ His tone was full of suppressed excitement 
and joy. 

Jean bounded in, needing no second invitation. 
Mother was still in bed. She seemed to be asleep. 
Her black curly hair was spread all over the pillow. 
Jean could never remember to have seen her asleep 
before. He laid the bright flowers in her hand and 
kissed her eyelids. When she opened her eyes, they 
were full of happiness and light. 
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‘I have something for you, dear,’ she smiled. 
‘Guess what it 1s.’ 

Jean was puzzled and delighted. She had some- 
thing for him. 

‘Is it some new clay?’ he asked. 

‘Much nicer than that — guess again.’ 

Julie was there, and Gran’pére, and his Aunt 
Jeanette and even Aunt Thérése from Troyes; he 
was dimly aware of them all pressing close to see if 
he could guess. 

‘Is it an embroidered money bag?’ Jean was 
thinking of the page pouring out his ten ingots of 
Arabian gold. 

They all laughed. ‘What ever do you want of a 
money bag?’ they wanted to know. 

Jean flushed. 

‘Something you have been praying for for a long 
time,’ whispered Mother. 

‘A baby!’ Jean knew now. ‘My little sister.’ 
And his mother turned back the coverlet and there 
she was, a funny wee bundle with a funny red face 
and black soft hair. 

Jean was speechless. He dropped down on his 
knees and touched it. She was so still she scarcely 
seemed to breathe at all. 

“Isn’t she alive?’ he demanded. Mother put one 
of the tiny hands into his. The fingers curled about 
Jean’s finger and held on as if they would never let 
go. Something queer happened in Jean’s heart. 
He looked at his mother. ‘Her name is Marie-des- 
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Anges (Mary-of-the-Angels), and she is my baby,’ 
he announced. He was very solemn. Mother 
nodded, her eyes brimming. She knew that he 
meant he would take care of her for ever and ever, 
just like a knight. 

‘This is the happiest day of my life,’ said Jean 
with a deep sigh. It certainly was. 

‘And I have a present for you, Mother.’ Jean at 
last remembered his own bundle. So he unwrapped 
his small clay statue of the Smiling Angel. For each 
day Colin had managed to find time to help him 
model one. Mother was amazed and delighted. She 
said she had missed the one he took away. Jean 
winced, but said nothing. ‘Why spoil her joy, to- 
day,’ he thought, and he was wise. For what with 
his flowers and his angel and Jean himself and the 
precious new bundle, Mother’s joy was almost too 
great. 

So Aunt Jeanette — who was not his real aunt 
but the mother of Suzanne and Félice, and Jean 
only called her that — said that Mother must sleep 
now, and suggested that they all go off to service in 
the cathedral to give thanks. But first she sent Jean 
after the two girls. And she was wise, too, for Jean 
had so much pent-up steam in him made of joy and 
grief that it had to escape. So when he ran into 
their courtyard he shouted and turned handsprings, 
and chased the chickens and let out all the ducks 
and scattered the pigeons, until the whole place was 
soon a screaming mass of children and animals. 


—— 
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For Marcel had joined them and at once started a 
pitched battle of mud balls and small stones. 

There would have been little left, either of them- 
selves or the neighborhood, if Colin, meeting Julie 
and hearing the news, had not come in search of 
Jean. Colin demanded a truce in no uncertain 
tones, and soon all four of the children were being 
scrubbed at the well, while Julie coolly turned their 
dirty Sunday smocks the other side out. 

Fifteen minutes later they were all kneeling 
sedately under the high arches of the cathedral, 
Jean and Félice on one side of the grown-ups, 
Marcel and Suzanne on the other. 

Jean was fervently thanking God and Our Lady 
and the angels for their gift of this beloved wee 
sister, and promising to make her all the beautiful 
things she could wear; rings and brooches and a 
small gold cup for her milk. Everything echoed his 
joy. The sunshine came streaming in through the 
kings, vast colored stained-glass windows down 
both sides of the nave. The candles flickered on the 
altar. ‘Laudate pueri Dominum: laudate nomen 
Domini — Praise the Lord, ye children: praise ye 
the name of the Lord,’ shouted the choir boys, and 
Jean’s heart joyously answered them, ‘Praise ye 
the name of the Lord.’ 

Now Saint-Luke’s Day was set for the baby’s 
baptism. You may imagine how important Jean 
felt. He marched before the procession, and if he 
strutted a bit with pride, perhaps we can forgive 
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him. It was a wonderful baby. Then came Mother, 
looking prettier than ever in a new white linen 
dress made for her by adoring Julie. Beside her his 
father in his robes of Master Mason carried the 
lovely bundle, and after them came Colin and Julie 
and Gaston and the aunts and Gran’pére and a 
troop of children and friends. 

They were met at the baptismal font of the cathe- 
dral by no less a personage than the Bishop himself, 


assisted by two clerks in scarlet and lace, and two 


choir boys with lighted candles. It was a very 
grand baptism indeed. Aunt Thérése and Aunt 
Jeanette stood up as God-mothers and Colin and 
Gaston for her God-fathers. 

The oil and the salt and the wine were duly ad- 
ministered to the wee sleeping babe, who wakened 
suddenly with a cry when she was immersed in the 
cold water. But she went through with it bravely 
for all that; the God-parents all promised to be her 
spiritual guides; and the kindly Bishop, his gold 
cross shining as well as the beads of dew.on his 
round bald head, baptized her in the name of the 
Father, the Son, and the Holy Spirit, not forgetting 
to leave the imprint of the cross on her forehead. 
So little Marie Margot Josephine Jeanette d’Orbais 
became one of the lambs of the fold, another child 
of the Orbais family given to God and to the work 
of His Cathedral of Reims. Jean understood quite 
clearly that this baptism was the symbol of the 
doorway into Paradise, and was content. 


| 
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The Bishop laid his hand on Jean’s head. ‘Per- 


haps the next important event in your family will 
be your own confirmation, my boy.’ 

‘Aye, Monseigneur, I’m beginning to grow up,’ 
and Jean stretched himself as tall as he could. 

Every one was congratulating his mother and 
father, and then the bells set up a merry clang. 
This was Gran’pére’s surprise gift, and after he had 
paid old Jacques, the bell-ringer, they all trooped 
home for one of those family feasts that Jean so 
loved. 

So with this answer to his prayer began a happy 
time for Jean, for no matter what happened in the 
atelier during the week, there was always that wee 
baby sister to fly home to. And how she did grow! 
On the seventh Sunday she smiled at him, a fleeting, 
radiant smile that lighted her whole face. They all 
hung over her cradle to watch for another. And 
sure enough, she brought forth another and another 
for him. 

The twelfth Sunday she gurgled and on the fif- 
teenth she talked to him, with blissful, wordless 
crowing that made him want to squeeze her tight. 
He was often allowed to hold her too. Her hair 
curled in tiny dark ringlets and she had wide blue 
eyes with a light in the very center. He called her 
his princess. And-one Sunday he brought her a 
ring. Colin had let him make it for her, from a tiny 
teeny gold wire, twisted, with one tiny teeny blue 
stone which Colin had set in it for her. The family 
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were delighted and so was little Marie. She would 
hold up the ring hand and gaze at it and gurgle and 
crow. Never was there such a baby. 

When she had her dinner at his mother’s breast, 
Jean would declare they looked exactly like the 
Madonna and Christ Child in the great west door- 
way. So he would get out his crayons and vellum 
and sketch them from every angle, or if Colin had 
come home with him, as he often did, they would 
run races with modeling clay, and often Marcel 
would join them. Marcel, who was the eldest of 
eight, and to whom a new sister was no novelty, 
was scornfully amused at Jean’s adoration. Noth- 
ing made Jean more furious than to be teased about 
her. 

‘Huh!’ scoffed Marcel. ‘Babies are nothing any- 
how. And I can make a better model of her than 
you, because I’m apprenticed to a sculptor, while 
you are only a goldsmith.’ 

This touched a sore point. Often there would be 
a scuffle, until Mother interfered. 

‘Well, anyway, I can model just as well as you 
can, even if you do have the chance of working with 
my father. Give me some clay and I'll prove it to 
you!’ 

Jean was slow and careful, Marcel quick and 
careless and sure. He always managed to finish 
first, and danced about the room shouting that his 
was best. Jean would set his teeth and scowl until 
his mother laughed at him. 
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Yet all the same, Jean was determined to beat 
Marcel. He asked his father innumerable ques- 
tions. He would slip off alone, too, between the 
great uprights of scaffolding before the west front 
to study the figures there. The groups he loved best 
were those of the Annunciation and the Presenta- 
tion. He would make small models of these to carry 
back with him to the atelier. Then all that week, 
in their spare moments, he and Colin would work 
away at them. 

One day a grand lady, ithe Marquise of Guex, 
came to the shop to order a set of gold plates and 
goblets. She and Master Anton talked a long time. 
Jean ran to the clay pot and began modeling her 
face. She was very pretty, with delicate, regular 
features, and by the time she had finished her er- 
rand, he had made a rough sketch of her. Colin 
looked at it, added a touch here and here, and said 
it was not bad. Jean threw her back into the clay 
pot, smiling at an idea he had. : 

After that, Jean kept the clay pot under the 
work bench at his feet. Whenever a customer came 
to buy, he promptly dropped his work of polishing 
tools or milling gold to make a model. Soon he in- 
creased in speed and in a sense of accurate propor- 
tions. The ears were right, the eyes were even; he 
began to feel for expression, for the one thing which 
made each face different from every other. He 
would show Marcel. He would beat him at his own 
game yet! 
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One day the Master sent Colin away. Whenever 
he did that, Jean grew uneasy and suspicious. Soon 
a customer arrived, an old man with a big hooked 
nose, a screwed-up mouth, and horrid, darting, 
shifty eyes. Jean promptly reached for his clay. 
How did a face ever grow as ugly as that, he won- 
dered. It was like crinkled yellow parchment. The 
man was leaning halfway across the counter, whis- 
pering to Master. Jean worked away on him, 
amused at having to pull his mouth sidewise —‘ Just 
as if these were real muscles,’ he thought. The man 
caught Jean’s eyes fastened on him and must have 
said something to Master Anton, for he wheeled 
around, saw the face growing under Jean’s fingers, 
and commanded him to go back to his work of gold 
milling. He pretended to be furious, but secretly he 
was amused at the likeness. Besides, he was glad 
of this bent of Jean’s. It would prove useful to him 
later on when Colin set up for himself, and he 
needed some one to do figures for him. But the old 
man warned him of Jean’s sharp eyes and soon 
departed, leaving in Master Anton’s hands a small 
parcel. 

Jean saw his master unwrap the package, drop 
its contents into his large crucible, add gold to it, 
and set it on the coals. He ordered Jean to blow up 
the fire. Jean had reason to remember that long 
afternoon, for he spent the whole of it, either at 
pumping the bellows or pounding gold. Again and 
again the gold was melted, taken off the fire, cooled, 
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and beaten. But always it would break, and as 
soon as it did, the Master would curse and whirl 
about the shop in a frenzy, then order Jean to dump 
it back into the crucible, add more gold, and the 
same process had to be repeated all over again. 

Jean hated this work. He knew it was cheating. 
He had a feeling that the Master and his ways 
and this atelier had closed in upon him and were 
smothering him. ‘Oh, Gran’pére, how could you 
do this thing to me?’ he thought. 

Darkness came, and the supper bell, before they 
had finished. Jean was ordered to bank the coals 
so that the gold would cook all night. So Jean en- 
circled the crucible first with live coals, then with a 
layer of black ones, then with the glowing red again, 
then black, so that a slow, even heat would last the 
night. 

After supper the Master went off at once. Jean 
was tired, but it was Saturday night. To-morrow 
was his day of days at home. He decided to run 
down into the shop for a bit of clay. He would take 
the baby a doll, her first doll. The shop was dark 
save for the glowing coals on the forge. Jean 
reached into his pot for a handful of clay, carrying 
it back up into the house before the fire. Colin sat 
smoking, sunk into a brown study of dreams. Jean 
told him what he intended to do, holding up the 
clay. The firelight shone full on it, revealing an 
_ old man’s leering mouth. It looked like some hide- 
ous mask. Colin reached down for it. 
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‘When did you do this?’ he muttered. 

‘Just after you left this afternoon,’ answered 
Jean. 3 

Colin shook his head. His eyebrows met in a 
scowl. 

‘Didn’t I do it well?’ Jean was surprised. 

‘Aye, it’s not that, boy.’ Colin slouched down 
into himself. 

“He doesn’t like the man, then,’ thought Jean, as 
he set happily to work to change the strange sin- 
ister face into a doll for his baby sister. Colin 
watched him in silence, puffing at his pipe. Pre- 
sently Jean held up for his inspection a slender, 
demure little figure of a child holding a ball. 

‘Looks rather like Félice,’ smiled Jean, ‘though 
I didn’t mean it to, especially.’ Colin reached for 
it, smiling too, for he adored this wee God-child. 
Jean never forgot what he said: 

“Ah, boy, even so the Great Potter is moulding 
you and me; the same clay for us all, but whether 
we become beautiful or ugly depends on our own 
thoughts.’ 


CHAPTER VI 
MAY DAY 


So that whole first winter of apprenticeship passed 
by: another spring and summer and fall came and 
went and with it Jean’s eleventh birthday. An- 
other winter sped by on its heels and Jean was 
thankful for spring again. 

A great féte was set for the first day of May in the 
year 1426. The whole city was to celebrate. Jean 
had agreed to meet all the boys and girls at four 
o’ clock in the morning in the cathedral square. 
The girls were to ride in carts, but the boys skipped 
and ran and somersaulted beside them. They all 
went to the greenwood to meet the sun. But he 
was there before them, touching the leaves to gold, 
_ changing the dew into shining pearls. 

The children and young people ran barefooted, 
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wading in the cool sweet grass, brushing their ankles 
against wet bushes. What a place to tease the girls! 
What a place to play among the trees! What joyous 
freedom! What a beautiful May Day! 

Jean threw himself down beside a fallen log and 
looked off toward the city. It lay huddled about 
the vast cathedral, a city of towers and spires and 
thick walls and sharp-pointed red roofs, with a thin 
blue haze of smoke rising from its many hearth 
fires. But even the smoke could not mount as high 
as the towers were climbing. They would soon be 
higher than the clouds, Jean thought proudly. They 
might even touch the stars. 

Marcel was chasing Félice, who was shrieking for 
Jean to come and save her. So Jean must leave his 
dreams of greatness for his cathedral to rescue her 
and pummel Marcel’s stomach as well, which meant 
a good tussle. But they left off suddenly as they 
/came upon a bush of flowering wild currant, drip- 
ping with spicy pink blossoms. They must pick it, 
spikes and all. The girls cried out with the joy of 
discovering violets and lady-slipper and Jack-in- 
the-pulpit and shining yellow cuckoo-buds, so the 
boys swooped down upon them to pick and pick. 
Then they broke off branches of flowering goose- 
berry and white hawthorn, and small fuzzy gray- 
green oak leaves, and delicate fresh green maples, 
and silvery beech. 

The sun was well up now, and Suzanne shouted 
that she was starving, so the cart was loaded with 
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flowers and leaves and they all trooped homeward 
singing. —They met other bands of older boys and 
girls and made a procession through the streets, the 
girls with long floating hair bound in flower wreaths, 
the boys decked out with myrtle and ivy wreaths 
stuck here and there with flowers. Over the doors 
and windows of their houses they hung flowering 
branches of hawthorn. All the mothers came to the 
doors to sniff the fragrance and bask in the hea- 
venly freshness of the morning. 

_A group of knights and their ladies came canter- 
ing up thestreet. The children threw fresh branches 
in the way for them to ride over, calling out, ‘The 
best of luck to you all!’ All the world knew it was 
May Day. The children sang in the city: the birds 
sang in the wood. 

Jean took Marcel and Félice and Suzanne all 
home to breakfast with him. The baby Marie, a 
year and a half old now, gurgled with delight when 
she saw her big brother and held out her arms. He 
tossed her above his head and stuck violets and 
cuckoo-buds into her soft curls while she laughed 
and clapped her hands. They were a merry crew. 
But they must hurry through breakfast and all fly 
back to the cathedral square to watch the great 
folk arrive. The Count of Champagne had called 
a tourney, and his guests were all to troop in for 
mass before the tournament began. The girls 
elbowed each other to catch a glimpse of the fine 
ladies with their damask silk dresses and brocaded 
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capes and enveloping white veils. The boys were 
all eyes for the pages and knights and the esquires 
who would:this day be knighted by the Count. 

Marcel was in a frenzy of envy. He too wanted 
to be a page, and work up to become esquire and 
finally knight. 

‘For I mean to see the world,’ he told them 
fiercely, ‘and journey to kings’ courts and see great 
sights. Don’t you, Jean?’ 

‘I don’t know.’ Jean’s tone was doubtful. Things 
tugged at him, things bigger than himself; the 
cathedral, and the long line of builder-artists behind 
him. He put his hand on the carving of roses and 
oak leaves at the base of a statue. ‘I might have to 
stay here and work for Her,’ he admitted. 

‘Oh, rats!’ sputtered Marcel. ‘I’d rather fight 
battles in foreign lands, or even be a minstrel, and 
wander from country to country,’ he added as a 
group of minstrels strolled up, carrying their harps. 
‘I would sing to all the great ladies and they would 
adore me.’ 

Suzanne shouted at him. ‘You, with your red 
hair and freckles and big nose! And you can’t even 
carry a tune.’ 

Marcel doubled up his fists at her and made a 
leering face. Félice came close. ‘Never you mind, 
Marcel, I just know you will see great courts and 
palaces some day,’ for Félice always took the side of 
the one who was down, and befriended Marcel the 
more, the homelier he grew. 
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* They would like to have followed the knights out 
to see the tourney, but only the older ones were al- 
lowed to go. Still, they could always imagine it, 
and had a pitched battle of their own with sticks 
for lances. 

Such an exciting day! In the afternoon every one 
flocked to the market-place to see the great fair. 
They rode on a sort of merry-go-round until they 
were dizzy. They watched jugglers from Paris, in 
striped yellow and red stockings and short green 
tunics, vainly trying to keep track of their balls. 
They visited the acrobats and tumblers, the man 
with the trained bear, the Italian with his two per- 
forming monkeys. They ate cakes and candied ap- 
ples, and munched sausages. Nearly every one was 
selling something, and every one else was elbow- 
ing and pushing about to buy or to see, shouting 
and haggling and laughing and joking. All the 
bells in the city were set ringing, not sedately and 
in order as on Sundays, but all in a higgledy- 
piggledy kling-klang that spelled joy to every one 
in the whole city. 

Marcel hung about the minstrels, drinking in 
their songs of many lands and peoples. 

Jean came upon his mother and the baby and 
Gran’pére. He had bought the baby a balloon, and 
insisted on his mother’s coming to ride with him in 
the merry-go-round, the first they had ever seen. 
Julie and Gaston and Félice were all riding too. 
Every one laughed as loud as he could, and never 
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was there a merrier din nor a merrier day in all the 
year. But they all worked so hard it was quite well 
to play hard. So the afternoon wore on. Gran’pére 
was as excited as any of them; surrounded by a 
group of his old friends he told stories and joked to 
his heart’s content. 

Then the bells began chiming for Compline — 
the Angelus — slowly, with a stately dignity. Like 
magic the market-place emptied; the trained bear 


and monkeys and jugglers and money-changers — 


were left to keep each other forlorn company, while 
all the merry-makers trooped away and into the 
cathedral to say an evening prayer and tell God 
and Our Lady about their happy day. They all 
mixed fun and religion as easily as a baker mixes 
flour and yeast for his bread. 

When the baby was safely tucked into bed that 
night, Jean sprawled on the seat before the open 
window. His mother came to sit beside him. She 
ruffed his hair with her cool hands. He was to 
spend his night at home, since to-morrow was Sun- 
day. The cathedral loomed vast and dim across 
the narrow street, its statues lost in shadows. It 
filled his horizon. He was thinking how different it 
had looked that morning from the wood. 

‘I suppose it’s like being so close to a mountain 
that you can’t see the peak,’ he told her idly. “Now 
that I am so close to it again, I see the angels and 
the gargoyles and all the spires and statues clinging 
to it, but up there in the wood this morning, I saw 
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none of these at all, only the great huge mass of it, 
with the sharp high roof and the climbing-up 
towers. And the houses we think are so tall, 
Mother, were only like toy cardboard things hud- 
dling about it as if for protection.’ 

Mother smiled, remembering her own May Days 
in that very same wood. 

‘Do you know, Mother,’ Jean continued, ‘that 
the greatest marvel of all to me is how our first Jean 
d’Orbais ever thought of making it so beautiful!’ 

His mother drew his head close to her. ‘That isa 
secret, she said. ‘Some day I hope you will find it 
out for yourself. But of one thing I must warn you 
and that is against the sin of pride. We are no 
more than any other family working for the cathe- 
dral. And no great and splendid thing will come 
out through your fingers except you have both love 
and humility in your heart.’ 

“Well, I'll always have love for God, my mother, 
and humility about myself,’ he answered, ‘but all 
the same I am proud of being a Jean d’Orbais. I 
can’t help it!’ 

His mother laughed at him. ‘Do you want to 
become a gargoyle?’ she teased him. 

He laughed as his head fell against her shoulder. 
His eyes blinked sleepily, and he had no sooner 
tumbled onto his straw mattress than he fell fast 
asleep. 

After breakfast next morning, Jean reached for 
his clay. The baby toddled up to him holding a 
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branch of maple leaves. Mother had put a great 
armful of them into a crock of water. They were as 
fresh and crisp as when he had gathered them yes- 
terday in the wood. 

‘What shall I make for you, sweet?’ he asked the 
baby. 

‘Pretty — leaves?’ she remembered the words he 
had taught her yesterday. 


‘Shall I make a model of them?’ he asked das 


lightedly, lifting the child to the table beside him. 

So Jean obediently set to work. He had never 
happened to make a clay model of leaves before, 
perhaps because he had always had figures in his 
head. First he studied them, feeling their sym- 
metry and grace. Then he began with the stout 
stem and evenly branching leaves, one on the left, 
then one on the right, carefully copying the five 
points. Then he noticed a curious thing: that no 
two leaves were exactly even. He pointed it out to 
the baby. She only dimpled her chin and laughed. 

“Your two eyes are exactly even,’ he told her, 
“and your two small ears, and your nose was set 
squarely in the middle of your face, so why 
shouldn’t I make these leaves exactly even?’ 

Father, who was sitting over in the other end of 
the room fixing a fishing-pole, looked up. Gran’- 
pére, who was helping him untie a tangle in his cord, 
nodded his head. Both kept still, knowing that the 
very best way to learn some things is to find them 
out for one’s self. 


— ass 
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When Jean had finished his spray of maple 
leaves, not forgetting to put in the delicate veins 
with a small wire tool, his father went over to in- 
spect it. Ah, Jean was surely an Orbais. He had 
realized that to make a model for carving in stone, 
he must smooth away Nature’s slight and interest- 
ing irregularities, so that although seemingly free 
and perfectly natural, yet the leaves would give 
one much the same impression as a human face, a 
perfect balance. He had made a design. And no one 
had taught him. It had just crept up by itself 
through his fingers. 

Father explained this to Gran’pére, who passed 
his fingers appraisingly over it. Jean was thrilled 
with delight. 

‘Best go over at once,’ suggested Gran’pére, 
‘and show him what we mean.’ 

So Father dropped his fishing-pole, and across 
they trooped to the cathedral, Father riding little 
Marie on his shoulders. Their low voices were lost 
in the vastness and did not disturb the few worship- 
ers. There was no service at this hour. Father 
first pointed out to Jean the great capitals crown- 
ing the tall pillars of the nave. There were oak 
leaves and grapes with their vines and their leaves; 
there were animals and people, all hobnobbing 
together. All were carved with the same sense of 
perfect balance and design. But the most beautiful 
leaves, Jean thought, were those of the inside of the 
west front. He was amazed to discover the leaves 
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of the Jack-in-the-pulpit or arum that they had 
gathered yesterday, and pointed out to his father 
celandine leaves and oaks and maples as well. 

It was as if May Day had been brought right 
here into the cathedral, and the strange part of it 
was, that although he had played and prayed in 
it all his life, he had never seen it before! Now it 
seemed to him, as he bent his head back as far as it 
would go, that it was a giant forest, with its tall 
pillars for tree-trunks, and leaves and birds and ~ 
animals in their branches. Suddenly it was alive 
and talking to him everywhere. 

But when he compared his model with the panel 
of maple leaves here, he could see for himself what 
a long way he had to go. Father smiled down at 
him. 

‘Patience and persistence, my son, and the will 
to achieve will some day lead you to do work as fine 
as this.’ Jean’s eyes shone. 

‘But we should make this clear to him,’ added 
Gran’pére, ‘that while Mother Nature scatters her 
flowers and leaves and trees in luxuriant masses of 
color and form, an artist must select one branch, 
one flower, one leaf.’ 

Jean nodded. ‘My! there is so much to know,’ 
he sighed. 

Just then the Bishop himself came in through the 
west doorway, and, seeing the group, nodded and 
smilingly joined them. Master Jean explained their 
errand. The Bishop looked at Jean’s work, his 
hand on the boy’s head. 
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‘So the lad is coming awake. Ah, that is well.’ 
He whispered to Gran’pére, and nodded for them 
to follow him. Down the long aisle they walked 
slowly, to the south sacristy, which was set apart 
as the treasure room. 

And now Jean’s eyes grew bigger and bigger with 
amazement and delight as the good Bishop showed 
them treasure after treasure belonging to the 
cathedral — gifts of kings or lords or former arch- 
bishops. 

‘Is it any wonder your Gran’pére wanted you to 
become a master goldsmith?’ he asked slyly. ‘Now, 
my boy, which of all these treasures would you 
choose?’ 

Jean sighed. It was hard to decide. Should he 
take the crown that had been used for King Charles 
the Sixth and many other kings besides and might 
be used again? Or should it be the great cross for the 
Archbishop with its thirty-six scenes from the life 
of Our Lord? But in the end he chose, instead, the 
gold chalice of Saint-Remi, engraved and enam- 
eled, and set with precious stones; so many pearls 
he lost count, seven emeralds, six rubies, five sap- 
phires, nine agates, besides jasper stone and lava 
from Mount Vesuvius. The Bishop knew them all. 
It had been made by Gran’pére’s own father years 
and years before, and he in turn had copied it from 
the cup used in the fifth century by the Blessed 
Saint-Remi. The gold for the first cup was given 
by Clovis himself, ten pounds of it. 
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‘Think of making a treasure like that to be 
handed down from generation to generation,’ said 
the Bishop. ‘You can dream any dream you will, 
my boy, and later beat it into a shape and a beauty 
that will last for all time.’ 

Jean smiled. For a year and a half he had been 
pressing bellows and handing his master tools and 
grinding gold and running errands. He felt he was 
still a long way from his dreams. | 

‘Or, if you ever tire of working for your cathe- 
dral, there might some day be a king,’ the Bishop 
teased him. ‘All kings love beautiful things, you 
know.’ | 

‘But I shall never leave you or my cathedral, 
Monseigneur.’ Jean felt very positive about that. 

‘I hear the Dauphin is hard pressed again,’ said 
the Bishop to the two men in a low tone. ‘We shall 
have special prayers for him to-day.’ Pil 
” The men shook their heads. Jean listened with 
all his ears. Well he remembered the day last Oc- 
tober when all the deep-voiced bells in the city had 
tolled slowly, mournfully, and the Town Crier had 
marched past Master Anton’s atelier announcing: 
“King Charles is dead. Long live the King. _ 

‘He is hardly ready as yet, from what I hear,’ 
continued the Bishop, ‘to take over the govern- 
ment and drive out the English.’ 

‘Ah, no, these be bad days,’ assented Gran’pére, 
and then they were off, all three, talking politics as 
hard as they could go. 
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Men were always talking politics, Jean thought; 
about the poor young Dauphin, the Royal Prince, 
who was being pushed farther and farther south 
by the English, because his very birthright had 
been sold by his father. Jean longed to see him 
crowned king. 

‘May I ask you something, Monseigneur?’ he 
chimed in when there was a lull. ‘What I want 
most to know is when will the Dauphin come here 
to be consecrated and crowned with this very 
crown?’ 

“Who can say?’ answered the Bishop, shaking 
his head. 

‘But we children have been asking the angels for 
it, so surely it will come soon,’ insisted Jean. 

‘Perhaps,’ smiled the Bishop indulgently, but 
his smile looked doubtful. Jean well knew it was 
the smile of a grown-up for a child who couldn’t 
be expected to understand. He clinched his fists. 
Poor France! Poor Dauphin Charles! 

‘But God is not dead,’ he said to ‘himself. 
‘Surely He will send some one to save us.” 
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CHAPTER VIL. 
CONFIRMATION | 


Arter that visit to the cathedral treasury, Jean 
worked harder than ever to learn all he could from 
Colin. He was glad whenever the Master went off, 
which he did more and more frequently, always, in 
fact, when the sinister old man appeared. Then 
Jean would drop his tools to hang over Colin’s work 
bench, watching him put in fine enamels or set 
jewels, quick to anticipate which tool he would 
want next, eager to beat out his gold for him or to 
work his silver. | 
Often, after carefully weighing the silver Master 
Anton had laid out for him to work with, he would 
shake his head. Jean understood. The silver was 
not pure. That meant hard, patient work for him, 
but he would set at it with a will, for Colin’s sake. 
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He first sifted ashes, mixing them with water, and 
pouring them into a large earthen crucible; a thin 
layer in the middle, but thick around the edges. 
This was dried out on the coals. Then coals were 
placed over it and the wind from the bellows al- 
lowed to blow directly on it, until it glowed rose and 
gold. Then hedropped his silver into it, with a layer 
of lead on top, heaping more coals over it, so that 
it melted quickly. Then he carefully uncovered it 
with a green stick cut from the hedge and dried in 
the wind, and cleansed from the silver whatever 
impurity he saw in it. With a fire brand, or bit of 
dry wood burnt in the fire, he blew upon it with a 
long even stroke. Ifthesilver boiled up and flew out, 
then he knew that tin and brass had been mixed 
with it, and this meant more work for him. 

He had to pound up a small piece of glass until 
very fine, and throw this upon the silver, and add 
more lead, more coals, and do the whole thing over 
again, removing with the green stick all impurities. 
It was a wearisome task, but they had great satis- 
faction between them when Jean announced joy- 
ously that it was now clear and pure and ready to 
use. He would set to work with a will then to beat 
it and hammer it until he had pounded it to a thin 
sheet so that Colin could work with it. 

Jean was immensely proud of his friend’s work. 
He made rings and clasps and pins and brooches 
and cups and goblets and plates and knives and 
curious wine bottles. He felt that he too could do 
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all that Colin did if only he were allowed to try. 
But Colin shook his head, laughing silently, in his 
own way. 

“Why try to leap before you can run?’ he would 
say, ‘and why try to run before you can walk? and 
why try to walk before you can creep?’ 

Jean hung his head. His third winter and yet 
Colin still thought he could only creep like a baby! 
His own little Marie had done better than that. 
Yet, all the same, he had to be thankful that Colin 
let him try much more than the Master, although 
he was strict for all that, and insisted that each 
thing he did be perfect. 

They never talked about the things the Master 
did, nor about the shifty-eyed old man, but they 
understood each other and were ashamed together. 

All that winter Jean was thinking much about 
an event to come — his confirmation. Ever since 
he could remember, he had been trying to grow up 
to it, just as he had to making something for his 
cathedral. It was one of the great days in a boy’s 
life. Every one said so. Baptism was all right for 
other people, but you yourself were too little to 
know anything about it at the time. Marriage was 
too far in the future to count much — there must 
be all the long years of apprenticeship first, but 
confirmation came right in the middle of boyhood. 

It was Father Jerome who gathered the boys and 
girls into the sacristy on Sunday afternoons now, 
for instruction. The girls took it more seriously 
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than the boys. But then, nobody could take any- 
thing very seriously when Marcel was around. You 
had to keep watch of ribs and shins and any part 
of your anatomy within his reach; and you had to 
give as generously as you received, so you were 
kept fairly busy. Jean too could do the most out- 
rageous things and never laugh or even smile. The 
other boys all envied him. He never got caught. 
But then, no one else had a Master like his, and so 
were not trained. 

But it was to his mother that he talked about it. 
Whenever he was sent on an errand in the direction 
of the cathedral, he used to run hard both going and 
coming, and then take time to dart into the broid- 
ery atelier to see his mother. Her glad smile of wel- 
come was worth everything, even a scolding when 
he got back. And as for that wee Marie, she would 
clap her hands and dance up and down and beg to 
be tossed up high. She would bring her doll to be 
tossed too. He had since made others for her, but 
she still loved that first one, dressed up now in bits 
of tapestry and brocade. Jean would bring Julie a 
message from Colin. She would blush and fly off 
upstairs for some small treasure to send back to 
him. Then with Marie at their feet, Jean would 
sit down beside his mother. 

*Tell me about your confirmation,’ he would beg. 
And while Mother’s fingers flew in and out with 
gold or silver thread, she would tell him of the 
time when she was twelve years old and was con- 
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firmed in the cathedral by the good Bishop Cyril, 
long since buried in the crypt. He could have 
stayed on all day chatting with her, but she would 
send him away then with her blessing. He would 
run all the way back, with a guilty feeling, but 
radiant with the joy of seeing them all. 

On other days when the snow fell and Master 
Anton went off and he and Colin were left to hug 
the fire as they worked, he would beg Colin to tell 
him of his confirmation in the Cathedral of Our 
Lady at Paris. y 

One bitterly cold Sunday, he took Colin home 
with him to dinner. Julie flew about beating eggs 
for an omelet. Mother made apple fritters, drop- 
ping them into a kettle of sputtering fat and bring- 
ing them out golden brown and crisp. Jean opened 
the window a bit to look out. The snow lay like 
a warm mantle on Clovis and Saint-Remi and 
weighted the wings of the angels. It was lovely. 
Jean wished he could paint the blue shadows and 
soft whiteness of it. The Virgin above the small 
doorway looked like a Snow Queen in her ermine 
bonnet. 

Gran’pére shivered. ‘Who’s trying to frost our 
toes?’ 

So Jean closed the window at once and joined 
the men. They were talking gravely about the ter- 
rible condition of the country. It seems that all 
three had attended Guild meetings the night before. 

_ “Master André is just back from a trip to Troyes,’ 
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Father was telling them, ‘to make a statue of the 
Blessed Virgin for their church called Saint-Urbain. 
He just managed to crawl into the city after having 
been attacked three times by robbers who took all 
he had in his wallet, even to the coat off his back. 
So we made up a purse for him, of course.’ 

“It is well that our Master Colard keeps our own 
city walls so strongly fortified,’ said Gran’pére. 

“Aye, that it is,’ answered Father, ‘for Master 
André told of marauding bands of freebooters who 
rob the farms and steal everything they can as they 
pass through the villages.’ 

‘Result of this terrible war.’ Colin spoke with 
more heat than Jean had ever heard from him. 

“Aye, you're right.’ Gran’pére’s tone was bitter. 
‘Bah! I’m an old man, seventy-eight years old, and 
ever since I was born, and before that, this horrible 
war has gone on. It is a marvel that there’s any- 
thing left of us.’ 

The men all agreed. 

‘I too served,’ he went on, ‘for all that I was but 
fifteen when Edward of England surrounded Reims 
with anarmy. He occupied the mountain out there, 
and his men held every outlying village. The Arch- 
bishop and all the officials left us, so my father and 
five other citizens organized the defense. We all 
helped. We cut down our rations of bread. But we 
worked just as hard strengthening the walls, and 
we held the city until the English grew tired of the 
long siege and signed the peace.’ _ 
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‘And then?’ asked Colin. 

‘Then four years later came the blessed Charles 
the Fifth here to our cathedral to be consecrated. 
Step by step he drove the English out of the coun- 
try. Ah, he was brave and wise, was Charles the 
Fifth.’ 

‘Would that we could have kept the country as 
it was then,’ sighed Father. 

‘But Charles the Sixth, crowned so gloriously 
here, dashed all our hopes later,’ continued Gran’- — 
pére, ‘for he not only went mad for thirty long 
years, but he left his kingdom to the wicked Queen 
Isabel of Bavaria, who sold us to the English.’ 
Gran’pére groaned. 

‘Sold us?’ echoed Jean, who could never under- 
stand how any one could be wicked enough for that. 

“Aye, that she did, boy, when you were but seven 
years old. So now the English have Paris and 
Rouen and Troyes and Reims with all the country 
between.’ 

‘And now the Dauphin is too weak to do any- 
thing about it. Why, he has not even the right to 
come here to be crowned King!’ Gaston was in- 
dignant. 

Marcel pushed closer, running his hands through 
his red hair. Jean was listening, too, with all his 
eyes and ears. 

‘Ah, it’s a strong leader that we need,’ admitted 
Colin. 

‘I could be that leader,’ announced Marcel 
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fiercely. ‘I should deliver this country and crown 
our King in no time.’ 

‘You!’ scoffed Jean. ‘You would make a fine 
general, you!’ 

‘Boys,’ called Mother, ‘come here at once.’ For 
they were not allowed to interrupt a serious con- 
versation of their elders: ‘You know better, Jean’ 
— she spoke severely — ‘and Marcel too.’ 

‘I know, my mother, and we are sorry, but Mar- 
cel is perfectly ridiculous to think of leading the 
armies of France.’ 

Mother smiled and then sighed. When children 
were growing up, they often wanted to do big, 
brave, splendid things. But she looked at Marcel 
kindly, as always, and reminded him of the 
prophecy. All children in France knew of the pro- 
phecy of Merlin: that a woman would destroy 
France and a woman would restore it. 

Jean burst into laughter at the thought of 
Marcel dressed up as a woman. 

‘But all the same, I’m sure you will do some fine 
and splendid thing for your country, my boy,’ 
Mother consoled him, dipping out the last of the 
delicious-smelling fritters. And Félice agreed with 
her. 

‘There!’ cried Marcel, triumphantly making a 
face at Jean, ‘your Mother knows me better than 
you do.’ 

They walked back to the group, just in time to 
hear Father warn Colin and Gaston. 
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‘Your time of forced service may be nearer than 
you think, my men.’ 

Julie heard, too, and stamped her foot to keep 
back her sudden tears. Jean teased her and pulled 
her apron strings, until she boxed his ears, flush- 
ing scarlet. Mother quickly called every one to 
dinner. It was a big and noisy family that she had 
to manage. 

This was February and bitterly cold. But spring 
was not far off now, and Easter would be early this 
year, the last of March. So Jean settled down in 
earnest to learn all the creed and catechism for the 
great day of his confirmation. Félice helped him. 
She knew them by heart already. Both children 
longed to read. But there was little time for that in 
their busy lives. | 

But in spite of not knowing how to read, when 
the eve of the great day arrived, Jean could say his 
creed and his catechism and the Ten Command- 
ments as glibly as ‘Our Father,’ and he knew the 
stories of the saints and the seven capital sins be- 
sides. He thought a good deal about these sins, al- 
though only three — envy, anger, and pride — had 
so far touched his life. Every time Master Anton 
had a terrible fit of temper now, he would shudder. 
Some awful punishment awaited him — Father 
Ambroise said so. He knew now the meaning of all 
those gargoyles he had been so frightened of as a 
child. They sat up about the apse of the cathedral 
to show that sin must be pushed outside of one’s life 
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before one could enter in. So he vowed never to 
commit a sin again if he could help it. Now he felt 
ready for Easter, and at peace with himself and 
the world. 

Never was there such a sight. A sudden early 
shower on the morning of Easter Sunday cleared, 
leaving a robin’s-egg-blue sky, and radiant spring 
sunshine. The great square before the cathedral 
was gay with scattered groups, waiting for the 
procession. First came the candle boys and cross- 
bearers, gay in their lace and scarlet, then the choir 
boys and the clergy and the young men of the 
cathedral school studying to be priests; and after 
the Bishop, in gala chasuble and cope, came a long 
line of monks and nuns from the abbeys. Then the 
girl novices, those who meant to give their lives to 
the service of God for ever and ever, in blue with 
white veils. And at last the children of the class, 
the boys first, marching two by two, all in black, 
with white ribbons and long streamers tied on their 
right arms. The little girls followed, all in spotless 
white, with long sheer fresh white veils, held by a 
chaplet of flowers. 

Thomas, the pompous verger, marked the way 
with his silver staff, tap-tapping on the stone pave- 
ment, as the long procession wound down the great 
nave. 

All the people craned to see, some even stopping 
their good Bishop to kiss his ring, in their joy over 
this glad day. For they all, men and women, old 
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and young, remembered the day when, as little 
children, this vast Mother had gathered them to her 
and had tucked them forever after under her shel- 
tering wings. 

Jean’s heart, too, felt fairly suffocated with joy. 
The great pillars seemed to be opening their arms 
to him. He felt as if they were to go marching on 
and on, into the very heart of the City of God. 

But now they were seated on their benches while 
the organ pealed out and the choirs chanted the 
old Gregorian plain song. During the prayers 
Marcel was at his pinching again, but at last they 
all marched to the very altar rail to kneel for the 
touch of the Bishop’s hands on their heads and 
hear the Latin words which meant the coming of 
the Holy Spirit upon them. Jean would not have 
been surprised to see it descending in visible white 
doves, just as it did to Saint-Remi when he needed 
the holy oil for the baptism and consecration of 
Clovis. He kept his eyes tight shut. It was indeed 
a magical moment. For all the children understood 
that this was the outward and visible sign of an in- 
ward and spiritual grace; a mystic symbol which 
must somehow transform their lives. 

But then it was all over. They were out in the 
square again. The little girls hovered over their 
bouquets of flowers like lovely butterflies, tiny 
white brides of the Lamb, shy and sweet, but self- 
possessed and altogether enchanting. The boys 
were stiff and self-conscious and ill at ease after 
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too much emotion. This business of being greeted 
by adoring relatives who laughed and cried in the 
same breath was too much. Jean saw his mother 
catch Félice in her arms. Then he and Marcel 
ducked around the corner. of the cathedral. 

* “Show me what you’re making in my father’s 
atelier’ —if Jean’s voice was a trifle uncertain, he 
tried hard to conceal it. 

So they dashed off, running at full tilt, their white 
ribbons fluttering. 

Marcel proudly unlatched the door and led the 
way inside. There stood a king partly modeled, 
the clay damp and covered with cloths. A small 
model stood beside it on a high stool. Jean’s heart 
leaped. This was work he loved. He examined it 
curiously. ‘How clever Father is,’ he thought, ‘for 
all he is so quiet about his work: never boasts, 
never says much about it at home, just takes it for 
granted.’ 

*What’s your job on this, Marcel?’ 

‘A stupid one,’ grumbled Marcel. ‘I work the 
clay, kneading it with sand, you know, till it is just 
the right texture and thickness. Later I’ll help 
make the plaster casts, or hold tools, or chisel the 
unimportant parts under the Master’s eye. It’s no 
fun — stupid and tedious,’ he declared. 

‘But have you no time to model?’ asked Jean, 
reaching into the huge barrel for a handful of moist 
clay. 
~ ‘Not much ; 
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‘I do faces, you know,’ said Jean — ‘of any one 
who comes to the counter to buy or order things 
made. Like this,’ and he swiftly fashioned the 
rough outlines of Marcel’s head. 

Marcel was envious. ‘Oh, I can do better than 
that. Watch me!’ He grabbed some clay and made 
a head of Jean, a caricature; the eyes enormous, the 
forehead bold and protruding, his mouth small 
with a chopped-off chin. 

Jean laughed at him. He was certainly clever. 
Jean made a mental resolution to work harder than 
ever at this rapid practice game and beat him in the 
end. He set his jaw firmly. Marcel promptly threw 
a neat ball of clay full at his mouth. Jean chased 
him out of the atelier, all around the chantier, and 
at last across the lane and into their own courtyard. 

Mother opened the door at the top of the stairs. 
‘Where have you been, boys?’ she called, ‘Gran’- 
pére has a gift for you both, and your féte-day 
dinner is ready.’ 
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CHAPTER VIII 
OF WAR AND A WEDDING 


It was soon after this event that Colin and Jean 
were working happily together one morning. The 
Master was away on business. He often com- 
plained of his eyes and was away now a good deal. 
Colin was finishing a very delicate bit of work on a 
belt for the Countess du Champ, who was to send 
for it that afternoon. Jean was intently watching 
him set in some Oriental sapphires, when both were 
startled by the violent ringing of a bell just outside 
their shop. 

The Town Crier, in his faded purple livery, stood 
planted, feet wide apart. He had in his hand a vel- 
lum document from which he read in a high-pitched, 
important-sounding voice, all on one note, and as 
fast as he could speak: 
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‘Companion Colin of Paris is hereby notified of 
his conscription in His Majesty’s service, in the 
army of the Dauphin, and is to report to the Officers 
of the Crown in the Town Hall at once. Any effort 
to evade this summons is punishable by law.’ 

Again the violent bell. Heads popped out of 
windows. A crowd had gathered as if by magic, 
and now followed him on down the street. 

Colin went white. 

“What does it mean?’ whispered Jean, wide- 
eyed. 

“War — have to go,’ answered Colin. He seldom 
wasted words as you and I do. 

Quietly, but with set face, he laid down his tools, 
straightened his bent shoulders, took off his worn 
leathern apron, hung it on the peg, and reached for 
his cap. 

Jean’s eyes were big with unspoken thoughts. To 
be called to serve the Dauphin was glorious, of course, 
but he had a sudden sense of terror at being left 
alone with the Master, at having his world turned 
upside down. 

Then he saw Colin’s shoulders begin to shake in 
the old way, and knew that he was laughing. .He 
put his hand on Jean’s head in sudden tenderness. 

‘Might be worse, lad,’ he said lightly. ‘May not 
have to go at once, you know. Tell the Master.’ 

Jean nodded, somehow immensely cheered. He 
smiled too, and waved a good-bye. 

My! what a calamity, though, if he did have 
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to go. Whatever would Master do without Colin? 
‘But then,’ he thought, ‘he has me.’ The pretty 
Countess wanted her belt for that afternoon. Now 
it wouldn’t be finished. He sighed, picking up 
Colin’s delicate work. Then an idea flashed into 
his mind. Why not finish it himself and surprise 
Colin. ‘I have watched him so many hundreds of 
times, I could easily do it,’ he thought. Besides, it 
was almost finished. Three more sets to put in. He 
picked up one. It promptly rolled out of his fingers 
and into the trench under the table. 

Down on his hands and knees he went, but he 
was used to that, as he often had to pick up shav- 
ings of gold and silver. He searched and searched, 
finally lighting a candle, and at last found the 
slippery blue stone. Then he tried again. This time 
he succeeded in dropping it safely into the bezel al- — 
ready made for it by Colin. It must be heated now, 
not too much, nor yet too little, but just enough to 
be sure that the cement adhered firmly. With one 
hand he had to manipulate the bellows, and hold 
the belt with the other. It was awkward. Somehow 
the thing slipped. The stone rolled out and into 
the ashes of the forge. 

Jean dropped the belt on the work bench as if it 
were a red-hot coal burning his hand. His hair be- 
gan to stand on end. How on earth could he find 
the stone now? And, worse yet, what if it were to 
crack from the heat? ‘Oh, Holy Virgin, help me!’ 
he whispered. Carefully he pushed back the live 
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coals, sifting the ashes through a fine wire sieve. 
Sure enough there was the bit of robin’s-egg blue. 
He gave a long sigh of relief and thankfulness. 
Once more he slipped it into its box. This time he 
took care to blow up the coals first, then with both 
hands grasped the pincers, holding the belt over 
the coals. It was made of fine twisted gold wires, 
braided, and was perhaps two inches wide. The 
sapphires were placed at regular intervals in the 
centers of silver fleurs-de-lis. This time he would 
surely do it just exactly right, he told himself con- 
fidently. 

At that moment he heard a familiar whistle. 
Marcel! Jean turned his head. ‘Hello,’ he cried, 
‘come on in, I’ve got news for you.’ 

When he looked back at his work, he was horri- 
fied at what he saw. Not an instant had elapsed, 
it seemed to him, and yet one end had got too close 
to the flame. One of the pretty fleurs-de-lis, so 
perfectly made by Colin, was twisted out of shape. 
Jean realized with a gasp that he did not know how 
to reshape it. 

His despair was complicated by Marcel’s vaulting 
right across the counter, upsetting cups and plates 
as he came. 

‘Hello, where’s the Old Crab?’ Marcel was al- 
ways noisy, but Jean was speechless, frozen with 
horror at what he had just done. Marcel noticed 
nothing amiss, and, picking up the fateful belt, he 
twirled it round and round his head, giving a sort of 
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war whoop. Jean made a wild lunge for his arm. 
Just then, Master Anton walked in. 

Jean’s face went scarlet, then white, then scarlet 
again. 

“What are you doing in my atelier, young scala- 
wag?’ he demanded of Marcel, whom he cordially 
disliked. ‘And where is Colin?’ he asked of Jean. 

*“He’s gotten conscripted, Master,’ said Jean, 
eager to take his attention from the belt. : 

The Master whirled about. ‘What’s that you 
say, Marcel too was silent and all ears now, as Jean 
told of the coming of the Town Crier. The Master 
was furious, as Colin knew he would be. He stormed 
and fretted. 

‘Silly war, only play skirmishes, anyhow — no 
place for a good goldsmith like Colin. Nothing but 
a set of dirty vagabonds who go into it for the fun of 
robbing and pillaging. And did he finish this belt 
for the Countess?’ he asked, glaring at Marcel as he 
picked it up. 

Jean braced himself for the blow, and set his 
teeth. The roar came even sooner than he had ex- 
pected. 

“Who’s been meddling with this?’ he shouted, 
brandishing at Marcel the first tool he found at 
hand, a small, sharp-pointed file. 

*What’s the objection, anyhow, Old Crabtree?’ 
coolly demanded Marcel, grinning like a naughty 
ape. 

Jean gasped. Marcel had no idea what the Mas- 
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ter meant. He knew nothing about the stone. But 
there was no time to explain then, for Master made 
a lunge at Marcel, and threw the file at his head. 
Marcel ducked, gave a running leap, and cleared — 
the counter outward at a bound, amid a clattering 
of precious gold and silver tableware, yelling glee- 
fully as he went, ‘I wish I were going to war with 
Colin — lucky dog!’ 

The Master stumbled, half staggered, and would 
have fallen had not Jean rushed to help him. He 
drew up a stool for him, pushing him down onto it. 
He seemed to have difficulty in breathing. Jean 
was alarmed, gave him a drink, which he pushed 
away, so he ran to call his wife. She sent Jean for a 
doctor at once. 

Such a day! Marcel had no sooner got back than 
he stopped at the broidery atelier to tell the news 
of Colin to Julie and Mother Margot as he called 
Jean’s mother. Julie burst into tears, scarcely 
hearing his lurid story of the Master’s fury against 
him for handling his old belt. Mother Margot was 
distressed beyond words. Jean had never told her 
about fits of anger like that. Did he have them 
often, she wondered? What would he do to her 
boy? She shuddered. Instinctively she had mis- 
trusted Master Anton, but he was Gran’pére’s 
friend, she had always told herself, and then, too, 
she had felt that Jean was safe with Colin, whom 
she loved almost like a son. 

‘But you were most disrespectful, Marcel, and 
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naughty, to speak so to him.’ She bade him 
promise never again to speak the name of Crab to 
him, and Marcel laughingly promised. He went 
off whistling, a whistle that sounded still defiant, 
full of daring, and certainly unrepentant. Mother 
Margot sighed. He was at that stage of lawlessness 
which all mothers find so trying. 

Meanwhile, at Master Anton’s house order and 
tranquillity had been restored. The doctor had 
said it was a slight heart attack, and wisely com- 
manded the Master to spend the rest of the day be- 
fore the fire in the big kitchen, where he alternately 
smoked and dozed. 

Colin returned, assuring them that he would not 
have to go for three months. The Dauphin, he said, 
had just had a crushing defeat at Verneuil. His 
army was demoralized. He needed strong men to 
help him. It was said that two hundred English- 
men could put to flight a thousand Frenchmen. It 
was disgraceful. 

Jean listened in distress. The Dauphin had al- 
ways been a romantic figure to the children. He 
must be championed and rescued and restored to his 
birthright and his heritage. This fair land of France 
must not be lost. Jean was proud of Colin now and 
glad that he could go, and wished he was old enough 
too. 

His story told as briefly as he could, Colin settled 
down at his work bench once more, picking up the 
belt. He knew the whole story of the disaster to it 
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long before the shop was cleared of curious by- 
standers and neighbors so that Jean could confess it. 

‘Trying to leap, weren’t you?’ he asked kindly, 
smiling at Jean. 

‘I was only 
miserably. 

‘Trying to help me — I know, lad.’ That was all. 
Jean pulled himself together, and set to work 
humbly to help Colin in very truth, handing him 
tools, or working the bellows without another word 
between them. But he understood now, better 
than ever before, what years it would take before 
he could ever do work like Colin’s. 

‘Did Marcel know about my summons?’ he 
asked, when the difficult bit of work was at last re- 
paired and the stones set evenly in their places. 

Jean nodded. Then they knew about it at home 
— that was what Colin was thinking, he knew, and 
he wondered what and how much else Marcel had 
told. Colin looked at him quizzically. He could 
read Jean’s thoughts almost as well as his mother. 

The moment the Angelus rang for Compline, and 
they had closed the shop for the night, Colin said, 
‘Tell Master and Madame I am going to see Master 
Jean d’Orbais; I won’t even wait for supper. Per- 
haps your mother will give me a bite with them.’ 
He smiled. 

‘Oh, please, may I come too?’ pleaded Jean. 

Colin shook his head. ‘Perhaps I had better ex- 
plain, little brother,’ he said. 


* Jean choked. He turned away 
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So Jean went slowly into the house. He found 
the Master much better for his naps, and quite 
ready fora hearty supper. He merely grunted when 
Jean gave him Colin’s message. He too had won- 
dered if Marcel would not tell tales. Colin would 
smooth everything over, he knew. 

Jean was more than ordinarily careful and 
thoughtful of the Master’s comfort, and did all his 
chores extra thoroughly. He was doing penance, 
he told himself. Colin had advised him not to say 
anything at all to the Master that night about the 
belt. It had been safely sent off to the Countess, 
and that wasenough. But Jean was uncomfortable 
inside, so decided to have it over with as soon as he 
came in from his chores. 

Master was dozing again in his chair. Jean stood 
before him. He coughed. The Master opened his 
eyes. 

“It was I and not Marcel who made that mistake 
in the belt, sir,’ he said boldly. ‘I was trying to 
help Colin finish it in time.’ 

The Master half roused himself. ‘Eh, well, 
didn’t he finish it in time, and isn’t the Countess 
already wearing it?’ He was sleepy and muddled. 

“Oh, aye, sir, she did send for it,’ Jean answered 
him. 

“Weil, that boy’s a bad egg, mark my words,’ he 
muttered darkly. They thoroughly disliked one 
another, he and Marcel. 

Jean bristled. Then he remembered in time that 
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it was not the best moment to defend Marcel. Not 
now, but he would do it sometime, he vowed to 
himself. But Colin said that on no account to- 
night must the Master be irritated or distressed. 
So he said good-night, and took refuge in his own 
dark cold loft. That last bit had been got through 
with better than he had dared to hope. ‘The 
angels must have flown down to help me,’ he said 
to himself. He told God and the angels and the 
Blessed Virgin all about it, and then, at peace with 
all men, fell asleep. 

As for Colin, it was well indeed that he went to 
the Orbais family. They were all very much upset. 
Gaston had been called too, and was ordered off at 
once. Besides, they were all troubled about Jean. 
Colin assured them at once and smiled down into 
poor Julie’s averted face, for she wanted to hide her 
swollen eyes. They gladly made room for him at 
the supper table, and Mother heaped his plate and 
gave him one of the Gospel goblets to show him how 
extra welcome he was. He had never come like this, 
of course, before, uninvited, and on a week-day 
night. 

But it was after Marcel had been sent to his loft 
bed that they gathered about the fire for a talk. 
Colin made light of the whole affair and of Master 
Anton’s testy temper. He told them that Jean had 
learned how to manage him, but that it was Marcel 
who had upset him so completely. He praised Jean 
until their hearts glowed like the coals on his forge. 
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As for himself, they had given him three months’ 
grace before he must leave for war. There were 
wanting but six months until he should earn his 
freedom. Provided there was room in Reims for 
another master, he had decided to stay. So his 
plan was to complete at least a model of his master- 
piece before he went, and he asked Gran’pére if he 
could not intercede for him with the Guardians of 
the Guild. Then he smiled at Mother Margot and 
asked if she would consent to his marrying her ap- 
prentice, Julie, before he went. 

Julie gasped, Mother laughed in delight, then 
Julie wept for joy and the men shook hands and 
everybody kissed each other on both cheeks. 

So that very next Sunday they were betrothed 
and the bans published. In all the joy and excite- 
ment, the trouble with Master Anton was scarcely 
thought of. Only Mother took Jean down to her 
own atelier, where they could be alone for a moment 
while she questioned him. He made light of it all 
too, but she kissed him and told him she was proud 
of her big boy. 

The next weeks flew by on wings. Mother and 
Julie made a wedding gown of white silk from China 
embroidered in tiny seed pearls, lovely enough for a 
countess, every one agreed; a gift from Gran’pére, 
since Julie had neither father nor mother. 

The wedding was set for the first Sunday in June, 
_ the féte day of Sainte-Clotilde. Never was there a 
more radiant day nor a lovelier bride. 
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Jean and Marcel and Suzanne and Félice had 
gathered armfuls of field flowers; meadow rue 
and wild hyacinth, as blue as the sky, and yellow 
marigolds and wild roses. With these they made 
a canopy of June down both sides of the north aisle 
to the chapel of the Blessed Virgin. 

Gran’pére it was who gave her the wedding, with 
choir boys and candles and incense and bells. 
Father Ambroise said the service, and the bride and 
groom knelt for the mass on a pillow embroidered 
by Mother, with scenes from the life of Julie’s name- — 
saint. Jean kept watching the tiny flickering lights 
of the candles on the altar. He was both miserable 
and happy; happy for Colin and Julie, but misera- 
ble when he thought of the shop without Colin. 

Master Anton, who had been furious at the whole 
affair at first, had sufficiently relented to give Colin 
part of the loft above the house. Every one had 
helped to make it livable for them, and although 
poor Julie would rather have been elsewhere, yet 
they had accepted it gratefully, knowing that Colin 
must save all his money to set up an atelier and 
forge of his own when he came home from the wars. 
Julie was to do embroidery work for great ladies, 
and it had been arranged that Félice was to be ap- 
prenticed to Jean’s mother. So all seemed to be 
working out happily for every one but himself. He 
sighed, still watching the flames flicker, squirming 
uneasily. Would the time never come when he 
could do the things he had always dreamed for his 
cathedral? 
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(CHAPTER IX 
HIDDEN GENIUS 


TuE atelier of Master Anton was in a whirl. The 
twelve-hour days were not half long enough to do 
all the work that poured in. The Master, wishing 
to profit by Colin’s able workmanship, sought to 
multiply orders for him to work up. He would 
gladly have kept him working half the night and 
Sundays as well, but that it was strictly against the 
rules for any one to work nights or Sundays or 
holidays. Jean, too, worked with a will, doing all 
the same old tiresome jobs, but gladly, for Colin’s 
sake. The Master brought in the gold and silver 
sheets already beaten out, so that the work might 
go forward more quickly. There was no time now 
to test them for purity. Jean was kept running on 
errands to the shop of the sinister old man who 
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leered at him. Marcel, who saw him once, called 
him ‘Old Basi,’ from the basilisk, half chicken, half 
frog, from which Spanish gold was supposed to be 
made. 

Little time did poor Colin have for his own 
masterpiece. He and Jean talked it over a good 
deal. He had long wanted to make a large scene of 
the Wise Men offering gifts to the Christ Child. It 
was to be done in silver. First a clay model must be 
made, and in this Jean could be of invaluable as- 
sistance, for when they were alone, and Jean could 
be spared from the forge, he was set at making small 
clay figures. Here Jean was in his element. His lips 
hummed a little wordless tune, because his heart 
sang, because his fingers sang. He would make 
group after group and destroy them only to make 
another. Thus Colin could see exactly how the pic- 
tures in his own mind would look. 

Sometimes the Holy Virgin would be kneeling 
before the Christ Child lying asleep in the hay. 
Sometimes she would be seated beside a small 
manger. ‘These they considered very daring at- 
tempts. Usually she was sitting on a throne with 
the Christ Child on her knee. The other figures 
must all be placed in relation to her. She was the 
central figure. Colin insisted on this. The Wise 
Men must not become so prominent in the fore- 
ground that she was in any way obscured. 

Quite unconsciously, Jean learned more in this 
work with Colin than perhaps in all the time since 
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he had been apprenticed in the shop. At least, he 
learned more that he never forgot, of proportion 
and balance and beauty of each individual figure, 
and then of their relationship to every other of the 
group. 

Colin talked more, too, than ever before. He felt 
that he had much to give the boy and that Jean was 
now ready for it. He told him why it was that 
Gran’pére had so much money, more than any one 
else they knew, of the workers. For besides doing 
all the beautiful things for the cathedral, things 
like the incense pots and chalices and candlesticks 
in use every day, he had worked too for princesses 
and countesses, just as Master Anton did, and of 
course they had paid him well, in gold. He told 
Jean of the honor in which the goldsmiths were held 
in Paris, how they were in charge of the money- 
_ changing on the bridge, and of how they dressed in 
gorgeous costumes and went to meet visiting kings 
and queens at the gates of the city. Why? Because 
they made their crowns and their jewelry and purses 
and silver statues of the Holy Virgin, and all the 
things they wished to give as gifts to the cathe- 
drals. 

“These things tickle their vanity, boy’ — and 
Colin’s shoulders shook in silent laughter — ‘all 
these things of gold and silver and precious stones 
which only great wealth can buy; but all the same 
it gives us an honorable chance to create our dreams 
of beauty, and that is all we want.’ 
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Jean was to puzzle much over this in days to 
come. 

A time was set when Colin’s own clay model of | 
his masterpiece was done at the Guild House, be- 
fore the eyes of the Guardians, according to the 
rules of the Guild. They accepted it and turned it 
over to Master Baptiste to be cast. The silver work 
would have to wait until Colin should come home. 

Then the last few days of rushed work, the sor- 
rowful farewells, and he was gone. 

The first week was lonely indeed for Jean. The 
Master talked incessantly, but in a mumbling 
monotone, which Jean found trying enough, since 
he could make out nothing but a jumble of words, 
words, words. And now ‘Old Basi’ came more and 
more frequently. Jean noticed, however, that — 
whenever a purchaser came to the counter, he van- 
ished. He had the furtive, hunted look of a fugi- 
tive. He was fond of smiling his ugly, crooked 
smile at Jean, at the same time slyly kicking him 
underneath the work bench. Jean heartily detested 
him. 

Daily the Master grew more irritable, demand- 
ing exacting and painstaking work from Jean. Most 
fervently did Jean long for quiet, patient, smiling 
Colin. 

One day the Count of Champagne himself gal- 
loped up to ask fora great pitcher of gold with silver 
mountings. He threw down on the counter sixteen 
large pieces of gold. ‘Now, weigh these on your 
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scales, he ordered, turning to stroke his mettle- 
some horse. Jean saw the Master slip into the 
pitcher a leaden weight. Of course, the scales 
tipped in his favor. He pointed it out to the Count. 
The gold pieces were left. The lead was adroitly 
dumped out on the floor, and the Count rode 
proudly away with the great shining thing on his 
saddle pommel. Only Jean knew the shame of it. 
He was glad Colin had not seen. 

These days when the Master kept him so busy 
that he could not touch his beloved clay were cer- 
tainly trying ones for the boy. He began to think 
of Marcel with envy. What a soft snap he had with 
his own patient, hard-working father compared to 
his hard lot. He would rather model than eat. 
None of this goldsmithing could compare with it. 
He was sure of this now, no matter how much gold 
one might be paid for his wares. 

On Sundays the family thought him moody and 
queer. Gran’pére would ask eagerly after each 
thing that had been made or finished or sold that 
week. A plate for the city’s chief baker, or a goblet 
for one of the Guardians of the Fishmongers’ Cor- 
poration, or a brooch and ring for a countess. °No- 
thing for the cathedral?’ he would inquire. 

‘No, never anything for this cathedral or any 
other!’ 

Julie, who always came to dinner as of old, would 
weep and sigh for Colin. Jean felt blue himself, so 
that when neighbors came in to visit, or his father 
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and mother went visiting about the city, as they 
often did on Sundays or féte days, he and Marcel 
would ask leave to go off together to see what had 
been done that week in his father’s atelier. Jean 
would feel the lines of the figure and appraise it, his 
fingers itching to be at work. 

Marcel was moody too. ‘I’m sick of my job,’ he 
grumbled one Sunday. ‘ You are twice as lucky as 
I, and have a lot more freedom. Master Jean is 
never away from here, but just works on and on all 
day long and one day after another.’ 

‘Well,’ Jean retorted, ‘that’s the only way he ac- 
complishes what he does.’ | 

‘I don’t care — I wish I were in Colin’s shoes and 
could be away at the wars.’ 


‘He hated to leave, except that he was glad to © 


help the poor Dauphin, of course.’ 

‘That’s always the way,’ grumbled Marcel, ‘and 
here I am dying to go. Even Suzanne is going off — 
into service for the Countess de Champagne, while 
I have to stick on here.’ 

‘I don’t care about going off anywhere yet’ — 


Jean was roving restlessly about the place — ‘but — 


I’d give anything to be able to model all day long 
for Her.’ 

‘For whom?’ demanded Marcel. 

Jean nodded toward the cathedral. 

Marcel shrugged his shoulders and threw a stone 
out of the open doorway, chipping off the end of a 
leaf from a high upper capital. | 


A 
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Jean winced. ‘You have a lot of sense to do a 
thing like that!’ His voice was contemptuous. 

Marcel flicked another. 

“What do you say,’ Jean asked suddenly, ‘to our 
setting up an atelier of our own? You could teach 
me how to do the casting, and we'll model and 
chisel out the stone together.’ 

Marcel’s hand, poised to throw his third stone, 
dropped. His eyes lighted. ‘Do you mean, on the 
QT?’ he asked with interest. 

Jean shrugged his shoulders. ‘No other way. 
I’m in prison and can’t escape. Let’s ask Julie to 
give us a corner of her loft and set up a small atelier 
there where we can work Sundays.’ 

Both boys knew perfectly well that this was 
against the laws of all guilds. They talked it over. 
If they were to work in stone, how could they ever 
get a piece up to Julie’s loft? So that idea had to be 
abandoned. 

They looked about the chantier, cluttered with 
stone, with piles of trees drying and seasoning, with 
tools for the workmen, with iron bars, wheelbar- 
rows, ropes, mortar boxes. ‘Why not somewhere 
here, then?’ suggested Jean — ‘where we have 
everything to work with.’ 

‘Aren’t we too near the Bishop’s palace and 
chapter house?’ objected Marcel. ‘But no,’ he 
decided, ‘they never stroll about on Sundays; it’s 
_ always as quiet asa tomb here. Yes, what do you 
say to this?’ He was eager now and thoroughly 
interested. 
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So they set to work with a will. Over behind that — 
pile of trees, hidden out of sight of the whole yard, 
was a corner just about big enough for them to work 
in. With an old ramshackle tool shed for one wall, 
the pile of trees for the other, they would need to 
take care of but two sides. Laboriously they moved 
another pile of smaller trees, one by one, piling 
them up for a third wall. Marcel found an old 
piece of canvas cloth for a roof. The door was 
another matter. But Jean was in a frenzy to begin. 
They could throw another piece of canvas over 
their work, and Marcel could keep an eye on it, to 
see if it attracted any attention during the week. 
Dragging in a discarded block of sandstone was an- 
other matter too, and took the better part of an 
hour of tugging and pulling and rolling it on small 
trees, but even that was in at last. Then they 
hunted about for a small barrel for clay, to which 
they helped themselves from Master Jean’s big 
barrel. Marcel did most of the working-up of this 
himself, so it would be an easy matter to keep their 
small supply filled. They would need few tools at 
first, and the measuring rods for the stonework, as 
well as hammers and chisels could be borrowed 
from Master Jean and returned at night. When it 
grew dark in their shack, they could bring candles 
from the house. 

Jean was elated when all this had been accom- 
plished. ‘What shall we make first?’ 

“Why not do the Dauphin?’ suggested Marcel. 
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‘He will surely be crowned here some day, I hope, 
if he can only muster up courage enough to drive 
out the English.” 

‘It’s not his fault,’ retorted Jean. ‘He would if 
only he had money and men and strong leader- 
ship.’ 

Marcel laughed. ‘He’s older than we are, and it 
wouldn’t take us long to save this country.’ 

- Now it was Jean’s turn to laugh. Marcel had no 
respect for any one, it seemed, not even for the 
Dauphin who had been such a brave figure in their 
childhood. 

‘Well, let’s make models this week, each of us, 
and then next Sunday we'll compare them and see 
which we like best. Then we’ll start work on the 
life-sized model at once.’ Jean found the vistas 
of Sundays now entrancing. Then he hesitated. 
‘Marcel, what do you say to telling the Bishop 
about this? I think he’d approve, and even give 
his permission.’ 

‘Not on your life, we won’t,’ said Marcel. ‘No, 
sir, we can’t risk it.’ 

‘But he is more powerful even than the guilds. 
His word is law in the city,’ Jean affirmed. 

‘Except with the English garrison,’ Marcel re- 
minded him. ‘No, I won’t help you one step unless 
you will promise to take an oath of secrecy. That’s 
the only fun in it anyhow, having it secret.’ 

So Jean hushed his conscience. He hoped it 
wouldn’t get his father into trouble with the Guild. 
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After all, he was doing it for his cathedral. That 
ought to make it right. 

‘Hold up your right hand,’ ordered Marcel. 
‘Repeat: “I promise, by Saint-Michel and Saint- 
George, to keep this atelier secret and to defend it 
from the enemy.’’’ 

To both boys it was like joining a secret brother- 
hood. They were immensely satisfied. 

Every one was merry at supper that night. Jean 
and Marcel teased Félice and Suzanne who had 
come over to join them. They were in high spirits. 
Even Julie joined in their fun. Mother smiled in 
contentment. This was much better than the 
gloomy atmosphere of the last weeks. The air had 
suddenly cleared in some magical fashion. She was 
puzzled by it, but devoutly thankful. " 

In truth, Jean felt like a different human being. 
He had been brought up with a firm regard for the 
law, but, considering his unfortunate choice of a 
master, he felt highly justified; and in fact the ele- 
ment of danger only seemed to give them more zest 
for the hours to be spent in their small shanty 
atelier. ; 

He found time to model a dozen kings that week, 
before he made one to suit him; the sort Saint- 
Louis must have been, the kind Jean himself would 
be if given the chance. He could hardly wait till 
Sunday came round again. 

Before breakfast, he asked leave to set off home, 
carrying the precious burden wrapped in wet 
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cloths. This he took at once to their new workshop, 
setting up the model on a block of wood, ready for 
Marcel’s inspection. Another figure he found there, 
shrouded like his own. A moment later, Marcel 
himself came round the corner of the tree pile, 
whistling the pass-call, and blinking sleepily. 

‘Marcel, you can uncover yours first,’ said Jean. 

Marcel laughed. ‘Shut your eyes,’ he ordered, 
carefully removing the wrappings. Jean looked. It 
was only a silly caricature of a king, with a great 
bulb of a nose, his crown stuck rakishly on one side 
of his head, his chin sagging, and his head propped 
on one arm, asleep. Marcel shouted with joy at the 
sight of his own masterpiece. Jean clapped his hand 
over his mouth. 
 *Sh! We'll have all the priests of the chapter out 

here to see it, and then everything would be 
spoiled.’ Jean had to admit the cleverness of the 
work, but he felt. queerly hurt. The King had 
always been such a glorious character to him — 
second only to God. But after all, the comicalness 
of it got him, and he shook with Colin’s kind of 
silent laughter. 

‘Now, let’s see yours,’ cried Marcel. He whistled 
when he saw it. Jean had had a lot more practice 
than he at this modeling. And Jean was an Orbais. 
He was never allowed to forget that, and it piqued 
him and made him all the saucier and smarter to 
try to ignore it. But here was a king — not a real 
one, but an ideal; young, strong, courageous, but 
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glorious with his honor and his sense of the divine 
right of kingship. 

‘He would be just too,’ explained Jean, ‘and give 
the under fellow a chance, and he would be kind. 
He would give away more than he spent, and do 
away with taxing the poor altogether.’ 

‘Aye, he’s a paragon of a king, I admit,’ said 
Marcel, with some impatience. ‘Let’s do him right 
away, and make the Bishop buy him for the cathe- 
dral. Then when the Dauphin does come to be 
crowned, the Bishop will point to this and say, 
“Behold a real king!’’ We'll divide the money, 
and I’ll go off to seek my fortune, heigh-ho!’ 
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CHAPTER X 
MODELING IN SECRET 


Tue next weeks were thrilling ones for Jean. The 
ups and downs of his daily life with Master Anton, 
irritating and irksome to him though they were, yet 
were not his real life at all. That began on Sundays 
at dawn. He tossed off the shop and everything 
about it as he did his soiled tunic, and left them all 
behind. Secreted in his small shack in the cathedral 
yard, he would toil away for hours on his king. 

At first Marcel had helped with a will, for they 
had to drag from Master Jean’s atelier his modeling- 
block, with its iron upright and cross-piece and 
hanging chains to hold the mass of clay for the life- 
sized figure. They would need nearly a ton of clay 
before they were done. When they had exhausted 
their supply of clay on the very first Sunday for the 
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head and shoulders and arms, Marcel had rebelled 
about preparing all of it himself. So at first Jean 
tried using raw clay, too eager to get on to take 
the time for preparing it. But it was slimy and 
sticky and he soon got himself so stuck up with 
it that Marcel had to pour buckets of water over 
him before he was clean, roaring with laughter. So 
that Sunday was lost, and Jean was forced to set to 
work on it himself. This he would have found tire- 
some enough, about as much so as milling gold for — 
Master Anton, except that now he was doing it for 
his own atelier, for his own King, and this lent him 
wings. | 

From the pile of raw clay in the yard, brought in 
by ox teams from a clay bank five miles outside the 
city, he helped himself to a wheelbarrow full, which 
he dumped into one of the empty mortar boxes. 
Then he had to carry buckets of water from the 
well, wash the clay, sift it, grind it, and mix it with 
fine sand, brought all the way from the sea beaches. 
At last the dreaded sliminess was gone, and the clay 
had grip and body. Now Marcel helped him pack 
it against the stout iron bar for a spine and about 
the shoulder bars. The cores of legs and arms were 
made of pliable lead ropes. When these were 
packed with about five inches of clay all the way 
down, they stood off to look at their work. The 
proportions were all wrong; the head enormous, the 
waist too long, the arms far down below the knees, 
the shoulders too broad. 
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“Take off your tunic, Marcel, and stand up on 
this block beside him, and let’s see what is the mat- 
ter,’ said Jean. 

So they took turns being a model, taking off clay 
here, adding bits there, until both agreed that their 
unshapely mass began to have the lithe, slender 
lines of a human body. That was a great moment, 
but short-lived. The day was gone. The bell began 
ringing for Compline. Jean must say good-bye to 
the family, whom he hardly saw now, and start back 
to Master Anton’s. How he hated to leave it! 
Carefully they covered and moistened the clay. 

‘Be sure to keep it wet, Marcel,’ cautioned Jean 
anxiously. 

‘Sure,’ was his careless response. - 

All that week Jean dreamed of his statue, but 
when he uncovered it the following Sunday, he 
groaned. Marcel had forgotten to keep it wet. 
The clay had hardened and crumbled. It was 
ruined. He set his lips firmly and started in to 
clean the whole thing off the iron props, dumping 
the hard, crumbling clay into a small tub to be re- : 
worked with water. 

‘I'll have to manage to find an errand to do for 
Master Anton up this way and come in to take care 
of it,’ he said to himself. ‘Wait till I get hold of 
Marcel, [ll 

‘Do what?’ asked Marcel, suddenly appearing in 
the doorway. 

‘Beat you up,’ answered Jean. ‘Look — whole 
thing’s spoiled — dry as a bone.’ 
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For once Marcel was contrite. ‘That stuff dries 
out too fast. Just looked at it two days ago.’ 

‘Two days! But this is hot weather, and I keep 
mine moist every day. They need it too. What do 
you bet you have not given it a drop of water this 
week?’ 

‘All right, what do you bet?’ Marcel doubled up 
his fists in defiance. 

‘I'll bet you a silver dernier’ (piece of money). 

‘Good!’ cried Marcel. ‘Pay me—I watered 
this on Tuesday, so there!’ 

Jean flushed. He had just remembered that his 
mother had asked him never to bet. 

“All right,’ agreed Jean; ‘next Sunday I promise 
to pay you one dernier. Come on, let’s be friends 
and get to work.’ 

So Marcel set to. They used one another for 
model again, but this time the proportions went 
much better and more quickly. Still, half the day 
was gone in redoing what they had finished before. 

‘At this rate it will take us ages to finish,’ sighed 
Jean, as they packed it up for the night. 

‘I’m already beginning to tire of it,’ yawned 
Marcel. 

‘Wait till it gets more interesting, and begins to 
look more like a king,’ said Jean. 

“Huh, if it ever does.’ Marcel was skeptical. 

*T’ll tell you’ — Jean had a sudden inspiration — 
‘what do you say to keeping him watered all this 
week, and I'll bring you a dernier and a penny?’ 
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Jean’s grandfather had given him a gold piece, but 
now that the fair was over, he had kept what re- 
mained of it, a little pile of coins, in a stocking near 
his bed at Master Anton’s. 

‘Do you mean it?’ To Marcel it sounded too 
good to be true. 

‘Of course I mean it.’ Money counted for little 
to Jean; his statue everything. 

‘It’s a bargain then!’ Marcel grasped both his 
hands, and then somersaulted home. 

Jean was true to his word. After that every week 
he brought Marcel a copper penny, and the statue 
grew and thrived. 

‘What do you want with money, Marcel?’ Jean 
asked one day. 

The answer came promptly. ‘I keep it. Do you 
think I mean to spend my life here? Huh! I’m 
going to see the world. I want to have something 
put by to take with me too.’ 

‘Where will you go?’ Jean was curious. 

“Oh, all over the world. I shan’t be afraid of 
giants or dragons.’ 

‘But how will you earn your bread?’ Jean was 
insistent. 

Marcel hadn’t thought of that. 

‘Better wait till you are a master sculptor, and 
then you can journey from town to town, always 
welcomed by the Guild, always given a good wage 
_by your trade. That’s how my Uncle Pierre does 
with his stained glass.’ 
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‘I wish I could see him and talk to him,’ Marcel 
said. 

‘Mother says he is coming soon. He sent word 
by a pilgrim. [ve not seen him since I was six or 
so. All these years he’s been wandering from place 
to place. It was he who sent me that amber. Have 
you kept that still?’ 

A queer look came over Marcel’s face. “Would I 
part with it?’ he asked scornfully. “I have only to 
touch it to imagine all sorts of strange places and 
peoples. I shall take it with me when I go.’ 

‘Do you know where I should like to go — more 
than to any other country?’ asked Jean. ‘To 
Greece.’ 

‘Aw, nothing there but a lot of temples. But, 
anyhow, I’ll bet you anything you want to bet that 
I get there before you.’ 

Jean laughed. He was used to Marcel’s wild talk 
of leaving. ‘He loves to brag,’ he said to himself 
when he thought it over that night, “but he doesn’t 
really mean any of it.’ 

The boys lived in a walled town, with heavily 
guarded gates, minded by ancient gate keepers. 
The Archbishop, as Chancellor of the King, was 
military commander of the city. Even if the 
English were garrisoned within the walls now, the 
keys of the gates still belonged to the Archbishop. 
In his absence the Bishop ruled his people. Except 
on rare occasions like May Day, small boys were 
never allowed outside the gates. When men set off 
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on journeys by night, they carried knives or bows 
and arrows or clubs, and went in fear and trembling 
of the armed bands of freebooters on the roads. 
When the villagers came in to market or to the fair, 
they usually came in groups. Little wonder that 
Jean made light of these ravings of Marcel’s. ‘Mar- 
cel loves to talk,’ he said one day to his mother. 

Jean saw little of his mother that fall, barely tak- 
ing time enough even to eat his Sunday dinners. 
Then he would be off again to his work. At first she 
had been hurt and amazed that he no longer cared 
to stroll with them, or even to receive their guests. 
She took him down to her atelier one day to have a 
talk. He was shy and ill at ease. He wished he 
hadn’t taken that oath of secrecy with Marcel. He 
wanted so much to tell her, and yet she would have 
to forbid him to go on with it, for she could not 
knowingly let him break the rules of his father’s 
Guild. He tried awkwardly to reassure her. Then 
at last he blurted out something of his real self: 

‘Mother, you see, I have no chance through the 
week to do the work I love, and so I just have to do 
it on Sundays.’ 

‘But where do you go, Jean?’ 

‘Oh, over near the cathedral — I have to be near 
it, you know. I have to get ready to do great things 
for it some day, Mother.’ 

And how could she deny him that? But she was 
troubled in her heart. What could she say to his 
father? He was a mild man who left the manage- 
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ment of the household largely to her. Besides, he 
was vaguely aware of the difficulties in Jean’s daily 
life. If the boy cared enough for the cathedral to 
hang about it, so much the better, so long as he was 
harming no one. He was absorbing beauty, and 
that was well. But if he knew the boy was working 
on Sunday? What then? 

‘Jean, do you not like your goldsmithing?’ she 
asked him. 

‘Not half so well as the modeling, my mother. 
It’s just not in the same class at all, for me. And 
then, you know, Mother, Master Anton has never 
made one single thing for the cathedral since I’ve 
been with him — only for rich lords and ladies.’ , 

They were both silent. Mother looked at him. 
She did wish he wouldn’t grow up so fast. He was 
nearly as tall as she now, slender and lithe and 
alive. His brown eyes were alight, and his golden- 
brown hair was tumbled about with daubs of clay 
in it. She laughed as she pulled them out. She did 
want him to be happy. So she kissed him and 
blessed him and let him go. 

Five minutes later he was standing up on a stool, 
modeling the face of his king. Now the whole figure 
was blocked out in the rough, and he was starting 
work on the details. Marcel sat on a low stool at 
the foot of the statue amusing himself with doing 
caricatures, chatting as usual about far lands. 

For his thirteenth birthday, Jean’s mother made 
him an embroidered purse like the one the pages 
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wore, and Gran’pére slipped into it another gold 
piece. Jean smiled and thought of his statue. The 
coin would be changed at once into dozens of copper 
pennies which would find their way week by week 
into Marcel’s keeping. Then she slipped a cord 
about his neck, on which hung a tiny bag, em- 
broidered on one side with a picture of the Holy 
Virgin, and on the other with Saint-Eloi, the patron 
saint of his craft. ‘This is to keep you from all 
harm,’ she whispered. It made her more content. 

The next two months were busy ones on the 
statue. The head and body finished, the king was 
now properly draped in a robe. His right arm was 
bent to hold the scepter, and his left opened in a 
gesture of giving. 

‘That certainly does stamp him as an ideal,’ 
scoffed Marcel. 

“Why model at all if you can’t create an ideal?” 
Jean retorted. ‘Look at the statues on the west 
front —the Presentation, for instance; have you 
ever seen any woman on the streets or in the 
market-place as lovely as the Virgin? No, you have 
not. My mother is beautiful, but the Virgin’s face 
is not that of any one woman — it is just the sculp- 
tor’s idea of the most beautiful mother of all the 
mothers of the world.’ 

‘I don’t see the good of it,’ protested Marcel. ‘I 
mean to submit figures for the spire, and they are 
- going to be real people; Colin with his smile, and 
Old Basi and your Old Crabtree, and me with my 
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tongue lolling out like this! I heard the Master- 
Builder talking with your father about wanting real 
characters.’ 

‘I don’t believe the Bishop will ever accept them.’ 
Jean was indignant. 

“Wait and see!’ mocked Marcel. 

‘If you spend all your time working on cari- 
catures, you won’t be ready to carve the real statues 
when the time comes,’ objected Jean. 

“What do I care? I can do whatever I please!’ 
Marcel was rebellious. 

‘But I can’t,’ Jean reminded him. ‘I belong to 
my cathedral. I have to follow the old traditions of 
beauty.’ 

‘Well, I don’t. I’m glad I never had a famous 
ancestor!’ 

“You will turn into a gargoyle,’ laughed Jean. 

Jean was eager to finish his work, so they could 
make the cast for it before winter should set in. It 
was already cold and frosty out in their small shack. 

December was nearly here, and he had never 
waited for it more impatiently. December had 
more holidays than any other month of the year. 
It came in on the first auspiciously with the Féte of 
Saint-Eloi, patron saint of the goldsmiths. Jean 
worked hard on his statue all the morning, and 
then had to join the procession, which he had 
always before so loved and looked forward to, but 
which now seemed a bore, although it had to be gone 
through with. He marched with Gran’pére, feebler 
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now, and tottering in his steps, but, oh, so proud of 
his big Jean. 

He could Jean on his shoulder now, and as usual 
Jean made him see everything. The procession 
marched round and round the cathedral, chanting 
their own song, following their banners of blue, 
sewn with silver fleurs-de-lis and with two gold 
crowns and two gold ciboriums for the altar. A 
special mass was said for them by the Bishop in 
the Virgin’s chapel of the cathedral. Jean loved 
this, with its incense and candle-light and solemn 
pageant of the altar. After that came the great 
dinner at the Guild House. But this time, Jean felt 
ill at ease among the masters and apprentices and 
companions. He was among them all and yet not 
of them. His heart was in that small rough shack. 
As usual his Master was drinking too much. He kept 
a safe distance from him, and after the speeches 
persuaded Gran’pére to go home. 

‘Why is Saint-Eloi your patron saint?’ asked 
Marcel on Sunday, rather envious of this extra 
holiday on which he had had to work as usual. 

‘Because he really was a great old Master Gold- 
smith — away back in the time of Saint-Remi.’ 
Jean had a healthy and loving regard for him be- 
cause of all the stories Gran’pére had told him of 
the old saint. 

‘Well, what did he do?’ persisted Marcel. 

‘He was a monk in the city of Limoges, and the 
best goldsmith of his guild. So to him went King 
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Clotaire, son of Clovis, you know, with a mass of 
gold to be made into an armchair for his throne. 
Saint-Eloi found that he had too much gold for one, 
so he made two chairs. The King was astonished. 
“This proves that confidence may be placed in you 
for more important things,” he said to the monk. 
So he made him his coiner of money. And King 
Dagobert, after him, made him his treasurer.’ 

‘He must have been a rich old boy,’ said Marcel. 

‘He certainly was rich,’ returned Jean. ‘But he 
thought so little of money that he gave it all away 
and retired to a monastery, still keeping on with his 
making of gold and silver crosses and chalices for 
his church.’ 

“Wish he’d left some of his money to me. But 
what makes him a saint, then?’ asked Marcel. 

‘Because he was made Bishop of Noyon, and 
founded churches and monasteries all over the Low 
Country, and led such a holy life. My Uncle Pierre 
has seen the cross he made for Saint-Germain in 
Paris — all studded with precious stones.’ 

“Yes, and I mean to see it some day myself, when 
I am wandering in Paris.’ Marcel sounded cocky. 

‘So do I,’ retorted Jean, ‘when I am called to 
Paris to make a statue.’ 

At that Marcel laughed long and loud. 
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CHAPTER XI 
THE STONE KING 


Every night that week, Jean prayed about his 
statue — ‘Oh, dear God, help me to make it per- 
fect.’ As he thought about it, it grew more and more | 
splendid. In his dreams it was the most glorious 
king he had ever known. But the following Sunday, 
when he had uncovered it, it was in no way so fine 
as his dream. At first it was the drapery that 
seemed bothersome, refusing to fall in folds. Then 
it was his arms that were somehow all wrong. After 
that even his face, which Jean had at first been so 
proud of, had lost its expression. Suddenly, he ran 
out to the west front to look at the kings and angels 
and Joseph there. Then back to his own king. It 
had shrunk from a glorious thing to a clumsily 
draped, ungainly figure. He sat down in despair. 
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No wonder Marcel had tired of it, and cared only 
for his own modeling. 

‘Oh, God,’ he prayed, ‘tell me what is wrong.’ 
He began to doubt himself. If he didn’t want to be 
a goldsmith, and couldn’t be a sculptor, what on 
earth was he going to do? ‘And yet I have such a 
longing to do something great for Her,’ he groaned. 

He shut his eyes and with his bare hands blotted 
out every trace of a face, smoothed down the folds 
in the royal mantle, until his once glorious king on 
which he had worked for so many weeks was back 
in its original state of a shapeless mass of clay. He 
went slowly home to dinner. 

‘Father,’ he asked, ‘when you were a boy like me, 
how did you first start to be a sculptor?’ 

Mother looked up, meeting Father’s eyes with a 
smile. She had been waiting for this question for a 
long time. But Jean had always been so sure that 
he knew about modeling that he had never asked 
this before. 

‘I began copying, my boy,’ answered Father. 
“I copied the statues of Clovis and Saint-Remi and 
the Blessed Virgin and Saint-Joseph with his smile, 
all of them over and over again. I would make 
rows of them, eh, Gran’pére? — just as you have 
made rows of angels up on the mantelpiece.’ 

‘Aye, that he did, Jean. There are no finer 
statues even in Greece, perhaps, than these in the 
niches of our own cathedral. Eh, you need not jour- 
ney to far lands, you and Marcel, to find beauty.’ 
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‘But why copy?’ persisted Jean. ‘Aren’t the 
thoughts and ideas in one’s own head just as fine as 
these?’ 

‘They are, lad, but how will you know how to 
fashion them into clay until you study the propor- 
tions and form of the human body carved by a 
master?’ 

Jean winced as he thought of his king. ‘I wish I 
could go to a great school in Paris,’ he muttered. 

“They would only set you at copying a Greek 
model, day after day. Where's your baby sister? 
Come here, Marie.’ 

The small Marie-des-Anges ran laughing to her 
father to lean against his knee. He took one of her 
hands in his big ones. 

‘Look at this, Jean. Get out your clay and copy 
this, just as it is, with the dimples and curves and 
pretty roundness. Here’s a study for you. Or take 
Marcel there. Model each other. And even if you 
went to Paris, where would you find a more per- 
fect thing than our own statue of the Blessed Vir- 
gin?’ 

Jean went over to the statue his father had 
carved from a small block of Italian marble. He 
passed his fingers over it. ‘Is that why you made a 
copy of the one in the doorway over there?’ He 
nodded toward the cathedral. He glanced at Mar- 
cel, who was bending over a game of checkers with 
Félice on the window seat. He wondered what he 
would say when he saw his king. 
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“Why doesn’t Marcel copy the west front statues, 
then?’ asked Jean. 

Master Jean looked over at Marcel’s bent shock 
of red hair kindly. ‘Marcel is not yet ready for 
them. He thinks he is of the new school,’ he added 
simply. “I am of the old. The new school wants to 
make things exactly as they are in life, however 
ugly or misshapen they may be. They copy life as 
they see it. When I advise you to copy, it is these 
statues made a century and a half ago by men who 
prayed and dreamed of ideal beauty. But I dare 
say the cathedral has room for us all and for any 
number of schools,’ he added tolerantly. 

Marcel shot Jean a triumphant look. 

‘I know which school I shall follow,’ said Jean 
slowly. ‘I believe in praying and then making an 
ideal in your mind, and trying as well as you can to 
fashion it into clay.’ He had never stated his creed 
before to his family. 

His father’s face lighted. ‘Then all the more 
reason for copying the great ideals of our own 
artists, he said. ‘Make your mind a storehouse of 
the beauty and simplicity and serenity and gran- 
deur of these statues, and your future will be safe. 
You will have a feeling for purity, for design, for 
simplicity, for beauty that will influence your 
whole future creation.’ 

‘But what room will there be for that in my gold- 
smith’s craft?’ Jean demanded. It was the first 
time he had openly questioned this at home. 
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His father was silent. ‘Gran’pére, will you an- 
swer the boy?’ 

Gran’pére leaned forward in his chair. His voice 
trembled with excitement. 

‘Did not Saint-Eloi himself model figures ex- 
quisitely, make his own casts, and moulds too, 
and then pour in his gold or silver? Did not the 
good Abbot Suger command his own goldsmiths to 
fashion a copy of Saint-Eloi’s crucifix, which it took 
five or six men two years to make? Did not the King 
of England send for Jacob of Metz, the Paris gold- 
smith, to model the tomb for his Queen Eleanor, 
and cast the whole into silver? Ah, boy, there are 
yet greater things than these to be accomplished!’ 

Gran’pére seemed to be pleading with him. Jean 
did not know that years before, when his own father 
was just his age, he had pleaded then, just as he was 
now, but his son had turned to his modeling and 
away from the goldsmithing. Now the old man was 
centering all his hopes in his grandson. Something 
of this Jean seemed to sense, for he went over to him 
at once, standing beside his chair. 

‘It all sounds wonderful, Gran’pére, and I can 
hardly wait to grow up to things,’ he said lightly. 
But if Gran’pére was delighted and satisfied, his 
mother was not deceived. Her eyes smiled at him 
over Gran’pére’s bent head. She was very proud of 
him at that moment. 

A peal of childish laughter with a note of thrilling 
terror rang out. Marcel was acting out the dragon 
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story he had drawn for Marie. He was in the 
swamps of the North, a monster with a horrible 
face who pretended to devour her, a hapless maiden. 
She would shriek and run to hide behind her 
mother’s skirts, then shyly creep back past the 
black swamp, while the monster lashed his tail 
audibly and ground his clanking jaws. 

“This reminds me,’ said Mother; ‘did you know, 
boys, that they want you both to be in the Christ- 
mas pageant this year? They grow up too fast, 
Gran’pére,’ she laughed. She was thinking that 
Jean was the same age as the boy Jesus when he 
confounded the doctors in the temple and made his 
mother so frightened lest she had lost him. 

“Who said we were to be in the pageant?’ de- 
manded Marcel, roaring in his best dragon voice. 

‘Father Jerome came into the atelier yesterday 
to ask me to send you both over this afternoon to 
rehearse. He wants to make it a great festival this 
year. There is so much misery and distress in the 
country, he says the Bishop wants to let the cathe- 
dral make her people gayer than usual.’ 

Jean madea wry face. He didn’t want to give up 
a single minute from his statue. Marcel pretended 
to be highly incensed, and he lashed his dragon tail 
in fury to the huge entertainment of his tiny play- 
mate. For all he had been so scornful of her as a 
baby, yet he was perfectly devoted to her now. In 
fact, since she now saw so much more of him than of 
her own big brother, she naturally turned to him to 
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play with her. This gave Jean a queer hurt feeling, 
a feeling he didn’t like. So he ran away from it and 
from seeing them together. 

Outside, snow was falling, flurrying wildly out of 
a leaden sky. Jean shivered, running to keep warm, 
around the side of the cathedral, into the chantier, 
and so to his own small sanctum. Uh! but it was 
dark and cold in the shack. He lighted a candle and 
set to work. Without a glance at his model of an 
ideal king, he uncovered the big work and began 
throwing the clay back into the barrels, scooping it 
off in great blobs. | 

*You’ve got to wait awhile,’ he told the king, 
‘before you can come to life.’ 

When he had stripped it down to the hard core 
and bare outlines of a man, he paused. ‘You're go- 
ing to be a copy of Clovis, do you know that?’ he 
demanded of the clay skeleton. “The best copy 
that ever I can make, with all the angels and saints 
helping me!’ 

He chose Clovis because he was his first great 
hero-king. Every child of Reims and of all France 
knows Clovis. Jean and Marcel had taken turns 
all through childhood acting out the story. How, 
when but a lad of fifteen, he was made King of the 
Franks, and boldly and fearlessly set out to conquer 
the Goths and Visigoths, the Merovingians and 
Burgundians. Now in those days Clovis still wor- 
shiped gods of Rome, in spite of the prayers of his 
lovely Queen Clotilde and the blessed Saint-Remi, 
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Bishop of Reims. But when the Huns came sweep- 
ing upon him, threatening to seize both his lands 
and his army, then he stood still on the battle-field 
and cried with a mighty voice, ‘God of Clotilde, 
come to my aid, give me the victory. From this 
time forth, I will have no other God but Thee.’ 
And of course the battle turned then, the enemy 
was vanquished, and Clovis and three thousand of 
his men were baptized here on the very same spot 
on which Reims Cathedral was built. : 

It was on Christmas Day in the year 496 that 
Saint-Remi consecrated him with the holy oil sent 
by the miracle dove from Heaven. So ever since 
that far-away day Clovis has stood to the French 
nation as a symbol of courage and power and faith. 
Small wonder, then, that Jean should have chosen 
him. So, his head full of all these thoughts, and 
feeling that he had somehow passed an important 
milestone in his life, he covered his king, and went 
off whistling and swinging his arms to keep warm, 
to see about the Christmas pageant. 

In spite of the practice it took, by the time 
Christmas had arrived, he was well along on his 
statue. Neither cold nor darkness could daunt 
him. At first he would take hot bricks from the 
hearth at home to warm his hands, half frozen in 
the clay. Later, Marcel helped him build a small 
furnace out of stones, in which he kept a slow fire 
burning, his eyes smarting with smoke. It was a 
big undertaking, this king. He asked his father 
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innumerable questions, and made countless sketches 
of the figures of Clovis about the cathedral. He 
chose the one in the north doorway nearly oppo- 
site his own home. He loved it because it was so 
familiar. He had looked at it and played about it 
every day asa child. He would like to have brought 
his father to see it grow. But of course that was 
impossible. No one discovered them. They were 
seemingly as safe under the eyes of the angels in 
their niches as in their own home. They looked 
benignly down, smiling a bit at Jean’s fervor, but 
happy too, that now he really seemed to be getting 
on. 

Jean wanted the whole family to be as far up near 
the altar as they could be for the pageant, so 
Mother Margot started them over early on Christ- 
mas morning. ! 

After the Te Deum, the mass was interrupted by 
the appearance of five shepherds just inside the 
great western door. All the people turned their 
heads to see the tall staves and the skins and brown 
sacking thrown across their shoulders. Jean held in 
his arms a white lamb, with sprawling, ungainly 
legs, and a pitiful bleating cry. High up in the 
tribune gallery an angel appeared, singing in a 
clear, childish treble, ‘Fear not, for behold I bring 
you good tidings of great joy’ — while other boys 
of the choir chanted with him the glad Gloria in 
excelsis Deo —‘Glory to God on high, and on 
earth peace, good will toward men.’ 
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Then the shepherds strode down the long nave 
aisle, singing a hymn about hearing the angel voices 
and setting off to find the Babe of Bethlehem. At 
the altar they were met by a peasant woman who 
had come to offer a cradle to the Christ Child. She 
pointed to a low thatched shed behind the altar, 
where they discovered a manger with the Holy 
Child lying in the hay, and the lovely Mother and 
Saint-Joseph and the ox and the ass. A star just 
above their heads was lighted by angel hands. 
Then all the bells in the city began pealing joy- 
ously as Jean gave the trembling white lamb into 
the sweet Mother’s keeping, and the shepherds 
knelt to adore, singing a sort of dialogue with Saint- 
Joseph. They must convince him that the lovely 
Mother of God, Queen of the angels, Star of the 
morning, was their Mother, too. 

‘Some day,’ Jean whispered, looking up into the 
face of the Blessed Virgin, ‘some day, Id like to try 
to model a group — you and the Christ Child and 
Saint-Joseph and the angels and all. Would you 
help me?’ — and looking intently, Jean thought he 
saw her eyelids droop and her head nod, and a 
radiant light overspread her face. He was glad he 
had promised to be a shepherd. He had come so 
close to her. He was strangely elated and happy 
all the rest of the day. 

Nearly the whole of the week between Christmas 
and New Year’s is a holiday, for the very day after 
Christmas comes the féte day for Saint-Stephen and 
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Saint-Etienne, and the next day for Saint-Jean, and 
the next is in memory of the Holy Innocents who 
were killed when Herod was searching for the Baby 
Jesus, and so on to New Year’s and Epiphany, 
when the Wise Men follow the star and come into 
the cathedral seeking for the Child and his Mother 
to bring them their gifts of gold and frankincense 
and myrrh. Six holidays in all after Christmas, 
counting Sunday. 

Jean never had worked so hard in all his life. 
The weather had grown suddenly mild. The sun 
came out for a day or two, melting the snow, mak- 
ing the streets huge mud puddles, but it could not 
have been better for Jean’s work. For his copy of 
King Clovis in clay was finished, and the day came 
when he and Marcel were ready for the casting. 
If Jean was nervous and twitchy about it, he tried 
to hide it. Marcel was cocky enough for two. He 
hadn’t worked for three years with Master Jean for 
nothing, he said. He knew how to do that tricky 
and difficult casting. Jean could watch him! Jean, 
knowing full well that Marcel had never been al- 
lowed to attempt it except under the supervision of 
his father, and then probably as a mere extra 
helper, let him talk. He was grateful for what he 
did know, and the fun of doing it all by themselves 
was thrilling enough to bring success. Humbly he 
did every single thing just as Marcel told him to. 
For once, Marcel was interested. 

Armed with all they would need for the task from 
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the Master’s atelier, they set to work early on the 
morning of Holy Innocents’ Day. They first 
divided Jean’s model into sections, by inserting 
strips of thin brass lengthwise into the soft clay. 
Then over the whole figure they daubed a coating of 
plaster colored red. This had been mixed with 
water to a thick paste so that it set quickly. Over 
this they washed water to prevent the upper coat- 
ing of the mould from sticking to the colored 
plaster. | 

Now over the whole statue they threw white 
plaster, about half an inch thick. In an hour this 
had hardened. Jean kept feeling of it every few 
minutes while he and Marcel worked up more 
plaster. 

‘It’s done!’ called Jean excitedly. “What next?’ 

‘Let it alone till I come,’ ordered Marcel. 

How queer his statue looked, the eyes filled in, 
the nose enormous, the neck misshapen. It was 
certainly an anxious process. What if they had 
spoiled the original model and should have to do 
it all over again! 

With a knife Marcel now gently loosened the 
plaster along the edges of the brass strips. Then 
he showed Jean how to help him hold it, working it 
bit by bit, until the whole back section came apart. 
Jean was wild with delight. And soon they had the 
front section as well. Of course gobs and clumps of 
clay stuck to it inside, and this had to be carefully 
cleaned out with sponges and brushes dipped in 
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water. Then the rest of the clay was all dumped 
back into the clay barrels. It seemed to Jean that 
his weeks of work were gone; that his king was 
only a mass of clay again. But the moulds re- 
mained. The halves were put together, with a 
hole left in the back. Then Jean brought in bucket 
after bucket of white plaster from the long mixing- 
box out in the yard, which Marcel poured into the 
mould. What a lot it took! More and more was 
added until even the head was full to the tip. Jean 
was in a fever of excitement lest it should not 
harden well. But there was nothing more to do 
now but bind the mould with ropes and leave it to 
dry. 

Jean went about in tiptoe fashion, praying all 
the time: ‘Oh, dear God, take care of my statue; 
help it to harden, and let me finish it.’ 

Then he decided that, instead of worrying shone 
it, he would use Colin’s thought method, so he 
began saying under his breath: ‘It’s hardening now. 
It will be a success. I am a sculptor.’ So he man- 
aged to live through the time until New Year’s 
Day when he and Marcel went as usual to inspect 
it. 

‘I believe it’s hard already,’ Marcel exulted. 
“Yes, sir, it’s dry asa bone. Who says I don’t know 
how to make a mould!’ 

So with chisel and hammer be began chipping 
away the outer mould until he came to the red 
layer. That was the danger signal, so they both 
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began on a new section, working carefully, chipping 
it off bit by bit. Ah, it began to look more familiar. 
Now they started even on the thin red layer, and 
when this was chipped away there stood the com- 
pleted statue, an exact duplicate of Jean’s original 
clay figure. Not another line could be changed 
now, not another muscle softened or added to. It 
was hard and immobile, but even Marcel had to 
admit, admiringly, that it did look like Clovis. 

‘Now, let’s begin on the stone,’ said Jean. 

‘I’m as hollow inside as a mould,’ objected Mar- 
cel. ‘They'll be wondering why we don’t come 
home to the feast.’ 

So they would, and he, Jean, had forgotten all 
about it. 

But on Epiphany, they started in in earnest on 
the stone they had dragged in so long ago, carefully 
measuring first, to see that it was large enough to 
take in the entire figure. 

‘It would be a shame to have to lop off his feet,’ 
said Jean. 

‘There’s going to be room enough. I’ve helped 
Gaston with it hundreds of times. First you put 
the pointing instrument on the plaster model. 
We'll start with the nose, and make a dot with this 
charcoal. Then you put the same instrument on 
the stone block and, without moving the nose 
measurement, you make a dot on the stone, so. 
Then you measure the forehead of the plaster king, 
then leave a dot, and on the stone a corresponding 
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dot to mark where the forehead will be. Now when 
we get the eyes marked on both, we’ll start chisel- 
ing, like this.’ Jean was in terror at first, lest he 
cut in too deep. 

‘Now, just keep calm,’ advised Marcel. ‘We 
only cut in a little way at first, then, after the out- 
lines of a face are formed, we cut deeper and 
deeper. Anybody with a good eye and accuracy 
and care can do this. Master Jean hardly ever 
starts a statue any more — he’s too busy modeling 
others. He lets his men do this, and not for months 
and months does he work on ‘it at all. Then, of 
course, he touches it up at last himself, gives it his 
own stamp of individuality. But up until then the 
whole thing is mechanical, uninteresting after 
you ve done it for years.’ 

‘But it’s not uninteresting to me,’ Jean ex- 
claimed. ‘I love doing it.’ 

“Go to it, then,’ said Marcel. ‘I’m tired of it 
already. Dll get to work on my own statue now 
that the modeling-block is free,’ and he began the 
outline of one of his characters. 
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CHAPTER XII 
UNCLE PIERRE 


Frepruary was bleak that year, dark and bitterly 
cold, with the dreaded black frosts by night and 
heavy, cheerless days. The sun had gone off on a 
long holiday. They sky dropped down, thick and 
dense and gray, just above people’s heads. Few 
came to order anything from Master Anton. Every 
one stayed at home to hug his fire. Work was slack. 
Jean was set at making new crucibles for melting 
gold and silver. First he had to grind white clay 
very fine. Next the old worn-out gold pot, with 
chipped edges and a great crack, was put into the 
fire until it glowed. After that he cooled it and 
ground it apart. Then he measured two parts of 
the ground clay and one fourth part of the burnt 
pot fragments, mixing them with water. Now he 
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must beat it hard, and at last it was ready to mould 
into crucibles. He kept a hot brick on his knees, 
taking turns resting one blue hand on it and then 
the other. He was thinking of his statue, hoping it 
would not be so cold on Sunday that he could not 
work on it, when there came a stout pounding at 
the shop door. In winter, the counter was turned 
up to become the front wall, so one entered the 
shop through the courtyard. 

“Come in,’ called Jean, turning his head away 
from his pot spinning on the wooden wheel. Master 
had gone off to the public inn to get warm. 

As the door swung open, a breath of dense gray 
cold swept in with a man who looked searchingly 
at the boy. When he smiled, his whole bronzed 
face shone. Jean had the sense of a burst of sun- 
shine. Something stirred in his memory. The smile 
suggested Gran’pére. 

‘Dost know me, my boy?’ The man smiled down 
at him, throwing back his heavy fur-lined woolen 
hood. 

*You’re my Uncle Pierre!’ Jean sprang to his feet 
in glad amazement, greeting his uncle soundly. It 
was six years or more since he had seen him, but 
what a memory he had treasured of his visit! 
And now it was his uncle’s turn to hold him off at 

arm’s length, looking him over. ‘So this is the new 
Jean d’Orbais?’ he laughed, crinkling up his eyes. 
Instinctively Jean lifted his shoulders higher. His 
uncle nodded. ‘A great name; you have much to 
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live up to, my boy. And so you have chosen gold- 
smithing — well, well!’ 

Jean was silent. He wanted to say that he him- 
self hadn’t exactly chosen goldsmithing, and cer- 
tainly he would never do it over again. But he said 
nothing, searching the deep-set, kindly eyes bent 
upon him. 

‘Show me your Master’s work,’ his uncle said 
abruptly. Jean threw open the cupboard doors. 
The shelves glittered with their burden of gold and 
silver platters, plates, goblets. Uncle Pierre picked 
up a large silver saltcellar in the form of a hound. 

‘The salt pours from his mouth,’ Jean explained 
proudly. 

Uncle Pierre nodded. ‘Good work.’ 

‘Colin made this,’ Jean went on. ‘The Master is 
not fond of doing figures, so he let Colin make all of 
them,’ showing the uncle one after another. 

‘And who is Colin, pray?’ Uncle Pierre smiled at 
Jean’s enthusiasm for his friend’s work. 

So Jean told him the story of Colin and Julie and 
of his having to go away to serve the poor Dau- 
phin. | 

‘But what has your Master made since he left?’ 
Uncle Pierre wanted to know. 

‘Most of his orders have gone out,’ Jean ad- 
mitted, but he showed him a huge game platter, or- 
dered by the Count of Champagne, on which he 
had engraved ornate partridges and pretty ladies. 
Jean thought privately that it was ugly, and he 
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noticed that his uncle put it down as if it were 
burning his fingers. © 

‘Does the Countess herself ever come here?’ he 
asked. 

“Once, she came,’ answered Jean. ‘I thought her 
very beautiful.’ | 

His uncle smiled. ‘And she is as good as she is 
beautiful, lad; if ever you should see her again, tell 
her that I have never forgotten those rare days in 
her chateau.’ 

Jean opened his eyes wide. Why was his uncle in 
her chateau? Only the great were entertained there, 
he thought, or the minstrels. 

“What do you do here all day?’ demanded Uncle 
Pierre, inspecting the forge and anvils. 

‘I polish the tools, or tend the bellows, or grind 
gold, or keep these plates and cups polished and 
shining.’ 

“With what?’ 

‘With cakwood and ground charcoal rubbed on 
with lots of elbow grease,’ smiled Jean. 

‘Does it all satisfy you?’ The sharp blue eyes, 
almost hidden under his bushy eyebrows seemed to 
be piercing right through the boy. 

Jean dropped his eyes. Then he went over to 
Colin’s shelf, reached up for the two smiling angels, 
and brought them to his uncle. 

‘This is my real work, you see,’ he admitted, a 
little fearful lest he should be laughed at. 

He need not have minded, for his uncle studied 
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them both carefully. Then he nodded, his eyes 
alight. 

‘Show me some more of your real work,’ he 
begged. 

Jean glanced at the door, then from a far dark 
corner of the shop he pulled out a small wooden 
platform, uncovering a model of little Marie. One 
Sunday night, after his mother had undressed her, 
as she stood warming her bare toes before the fire, 
the light making her body glow with color, Jean had 
made a quick sketch of her. She looked like a fat 
cherub, leaning against Mother’s knee, still for 
once, drowsy in the firelight. 

‘All she lacks is a pair of wings,’ Jean had told 
his mother. She had agreed. So he had added 
them, a pair of small cherub wings, ‘Since she has 
no need to fly far,’ he explained to the uncle. 

‘How is it you have time for this?’ asked Uncle 
Pierre, a bit sharply, Jean thought. 

“The Master is away a good deal,’ he explained. 
‘I am not allowed to do any of the important gold- 
smithing work, of course, so I do my own work, and 
besides on Sundays > He caught his breath. 
He was almost telling the secret, in spite of their 
oath. Somehow, you felt you could tell Uncle 
Pierre everything. ‘How long can you stay?’ he 
asked, to change the subject, laughing to hide his 
embarrassment. 

‘Only a day or two, then I must be off. They are 
waiting for me in Sens to do a window for their 
cathedral.’ 
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‘Oh, I wish I could go home to supper with you, 
and hear all about your travels,’ said Jean wist- 
fully. “How ever did you find your way through 
the snow and/fog?’ 

‘Traveling in February is a bit rough, I admit. 
Still, my warm welcome has more than repaid me 
for the journey from Troyes. It’s so cold the 
brigands have gone into winter quarters,’ he 
chuckled. ‘That’s one blessing of February.’ 

He looked equal to a whole band of brigands, 
Jean thought proudly. He liked him, he decided, 
better even than the last time he had come. A bell 
rang, muffled, distant, calling for Vespers. His 
uncle opened the door, peering out. It was nearly 
dark already, at barely four o’clock. Jean scowled. 
He wanted terribly to go with him, to show him the 
way home, to hear him talk.” But he couldn’t with- 
out asking permission of the Master, who might not 
be home for another hour. And, besides, there were 
all the chores to do. He had a terrible feeling, as if 
he were going to cry, so he laughed quickly, Colin’s 
silent, shaking laughter. ‘Laugh,’ he could hear 
Colin saying to him, ‘then it makes you feel so 
good inside that the things on the outside can’t 
hurt you.’ 

His uncle regarded him silently a moment, and 
then, comprehending, and catching the infection, 
he threw back his head and guffawed heartily, so 
that Jean laughed too all the harder. They parted 
in a gale of merriment, over nothing. 
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A second after the big door had closed behind 
him, Uncle Pierre stuck his head back in. He was 
still smiling. ‘Keep on with this modeling, lad. 
Don’t let any one discourage you from it. No need 
to end up as a goldsmith, necessarily. You can be- 
come anything you have a mind for, provided you 
want it hard enough!’ 

Then he was gone. Jean recovered his statue and 
lighted the torches and sat down to finish his cru- 
cible, thinking all the while what a fine thing it was 
for a boy to have such an uncle, even if he did see 
him only once in so long a time. 

This was on Friday, and Jean could hardly wait 
until Sunday to see him again. He sat imagining 
the most exciting adventures. Think of all he must 
have seen! Cathedrals everywhere! Marcel was 
hearing it all. Jean was filled with envy. 

For the first time since they had built the shack, 
it was empty that Sunday. It was so bitterly cold 
that they could not have stood it for many minutes 
at a time, anyhow. 

Even the bells felt the cold. Instead of flinging 
out their glad call to mass, the great brass voices 
crouched along the frozen earth, muffled and dull. 
Jean struggled past the cathedral, gray and 
shrouded with low mists and blanketing snow, and 
ran at last into his own courtyard. There he met 
Marcel, carrying water to the chickens and rabbits. 
Marcel dropped his bucket and rushed up to 
Jean. 
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_ ‘TI say, your uncle is a regular man — goes all 
over the world, without asking leave of anybody. 
You should hear his adventures!’ 

Jean felt sore and left out. It was his uncle, and 
now Marcel knew him better than he did. It 
wasn’t fair. His thoughts were black, and made his 
face black and scowling too. He brushed past Mar- 
cel without a word and ran up the stairs, leaving 
him to do his chores alone. He scarcely took time 
to greet his mother or father or Gran’pére or the 
wee Marie, so eager was he to see his uncle and to 
hear him talk again. 

But after the first glance at his face, the uncle 
scarcely noticed him. He was on the floor playing 
with Marie. He was a big hungry lion, growling and 
roaring ferociously. Marie would creep nearer and 
nearer, and then, when he would spring, she would 
shriek and run to hide behind Gran’pére’s chair. 
Jean sat down on a low settle before the fire, taking 
off his warm woolen muffler and his brown woolen 
cape with its deep cowl hood. He felt gloomy. 
Uncle Pierre paid no attention to him. He felt left 
out. He looked up at the mantelpiece at the row of 
his childish angels. He thought of Colin. How much 
he would enjoy Uncle Pierre. A hot wave swept 
over Jean, flushing his face and neck. He began to 
laugh silently, remembering the gargoyle of envy. 
At once he felt the familiar itch in his fingers when 
they wanted to be at work. He went over to his 
father’s chest for vellum and crayons. He decided 
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to sketch for his father every figure in the third 
front doorway from memory — each one in order 
—the outlines of the figures with the faces too. 
These were the hardest. What made the Smiling 
Angel’s face different from that of every other 
angel, and Saint-Remi’s from that of Saint-Joseph? 
He had worked for half an hour or more, lying flat 
on his stomach before the fire, when Marcel burst 
in, his chores finished alone. Marcel had no hesita- 
tion. He went straight up to his hero. 

‘Master Pierre,’ he begged, ‘tell me some more!’ 

Jean felt a twinge of resentment. Uncle Pierre 
carried Marie-des-Anges squealing with delight to 
her mother’s arms, and came over to the fire. He 
bent over Jean’s work, giving a low whistle as he 
picked up the sketch. ‘Who taught you to do this?’ 
he asked. | 

‘I’m only copying,’ explained Jean, ‘from mem- 
ory. Father told me I should.’ 

‘Quite right he is too, lad.’ He held the sketch in 
his right hand, still studying it as he sat down on 
the settle. Marcel promptly planted himself beside 
him. ‘Well, what shall I tell you about?’ he asked, 
smiling at Marcel. 

‘About the other cathedrals,’ answered Jean, 
scrambling to the other side of him. 

‘About all the other countries you’ve seen,’ 
begged Marcel at the same moment. ‘He has been 
to Italy and Greece, Jean, and across the water to 
England.’ 
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‘Oh, and what did you there?’ Jean was amazed 
that any one in their family should have crossed 
the sea in ships. 

‘I made a window for the Cathedral of Salisbury,’ 
he explained. ‘A cathedral with a spire that 
touches the stars, like this’ — and he drew a sketch 
with Jean’s crayon on the back of his parchment. 
“Ten years from now, we may even have one like 
this on our own cathedral, eh, Father?’ —he 
turned to Gran’pére. 

“Aye, if the good God send us more money and 
stone,’ Gran’pére answered. ‘Jean says it is nearly 
used up, and the country is in such turmoil that no 
one can give more. I do want to live to see it com- 
pleted,’ he added wistfully. 

Uncle Pierre reached over and patted his knee. 
“A miracle may happen any time,’ he said lightly. 
‘Some fine day you'll wake up to find the chantier 
plumb full of stone and wood again. They will 
surely complete it before the next coronation, and 
whenever that event comes off, I’m coming home 
for it!’ 

‘Good,’ cried every one in a chorus. 

‘I hope it comes soon,’ added Jean. ‘I’ve been 
waiting for it all my life.’ 

‘So have I,” laughed the uncle. 

‘Didn’t you get sick in that sailing vessel that 
took you to England?’ Marcel was impatient for 
details of his travels. 

‘Somewhat,’ admitted Uncle Pierre grimly. 
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‘But tell us about the window you made,’ begged 
Jean. ‘What was it like?’ 

“You might bring me that leather bag over in the 
far corner,’ he replied. 

Both boys jumped up. Marcel grabbed it first 
and raced back with it. Jean scowled, then smiled. 

‘Suppose we spread ourselves out at the table,’ 
he suggested. ‘Then we can all see better.’ 

What a wonder bag that was — made of heavy 
tanned cowhide, softened by long usage. It was a 
huge envelope, the flap buttoned down securely, 
making it rain-proof and snow-proof. Its chief 
treasure was a sketch-book, made of heavy vellum 
leaves, securely sewn and bound with pigskin covers. 

“The good brothers of Saint-Martin’s made this 
for me,’ Uncle Pierre explained, ‘after I had fin- 
ished their window for them.’ 

Jean felt little thrills chasing themselves up and 
down his spine, as they turned the pages. Here was 
a record of his travels, and such a record! On some 
leaves there were his sketches for windows in color, 
or some only in outline, in good black ink made. 
from the hawthorn tree. Underneath each drawing 
he had written the place and date, so that he could 
tell at once a whole host of things besides; the 
city streets, the roads to the lone monastery, the 
castle, the visit of the Dauphin to the cathedral, the 
fine ladies and the knights and their houses. And 
this Marcel loved to hear, about the great halls and 
the men-at-arms, and the trouvéres or minstrels. 
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For Marcel, too, dreamed of living in a court, of 
being served by pages, as was Uncle Pierre all the 
while he was working on the window for the castle 
chapel. And then, when it was finished, he would 
be invited to stay on for the tournament, and he had 
all the fun of that, besides the joy of seeing the 
young esquires knighted on the steps of the altar, 
beneath his flaming new window. Jean too drew a 
deep breath of longing as he heard it all. His eyes 
sparkled. 

Never before in all his life had he seen so many 
sketches of kings and saints and knights as lived in 
the pages of Uncle Pierre’s book. Something inside 
his heart grew and grew and grew until he thought 
he would burst with admiration and longing. A 
great wave of envy swept him again. If only he 
could do beautiful things like that! 

Marcel was envious too. He was thinking: ‘He 
has had a bigger chance than I will ever have. I 
want it too, to roam all over the world. I want it!’ 
He clinched his hands together. 

‘Tell us, my uncle,’ begged Jean, ‘how did you 
ever know how to make these windows?’ 

Uncle Pierre laughed. ‘That’s along story. Well, 
in the first place, I was sent away as a very small 
apprentice boy to Chartres, where there are some 
of the most beautiful stained-glass windows in the 
world. But for years and years all I was allowed 
to do was to hold the hot irons for my Master to 
cut his glass, or tend the bellows for the furnace, 
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or grind colors. It wasn’t much fun, either, but 
good stiff discipline.’ 

‘But then,’ continued Jean, thinking he knew a 
little of what discipline was, ‘how did you begin 
later, I mean?’ 

‘Well, later, I made sketches, one after the other. 
I copied everything I could find; every saint and 
king my Master drew, I copied; and all the statues 
of the cathedral porches as well. At last, after try- 
ing for more than ten years, Master let me draw the 
design for a window, a small window in a village 
church. When he accepted it — ah, that was one 
of the big moments of my life —then I spread 
white chalk sprinkled with water all over our work 
table, and drew my design on that, the big out- 
lines, which would be leads later to hold the glass 
together. After that I chose the glass, red or green 
or yellow or blue or purple, according to my sketch, 
laying each piece over my design, and cutting the 
edges to the right shape with a red-hot iron. Only 
this time, I too had a small boy to hold the irons. 
Next I painted the faces and hands and folds of 
drapery, firing them separately, sometimes twy or 
three times. Then, when the whole thing was laid 
out, I made the small leaden grooves to cover both 
edges of the glass and bind the bits together. When 
they were all in place and soldered, the window was 
put up against the light, and if my Master was 
satisfied, was made ready to be set into its frame in 
the little village church.’ 
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‘Is that how our great kings’ windows were 
made?’ asked Jean wonderingly, nodding toward 
the cathedral, ‘and the rose windows too?’ 

“The very same way,’ said Uncle Pierre. ‘A wise 
monk called Theophilus, who lived in the eleventh 
century, wrote a careful description of just exactly 
how windows were made then, and we make them 
the very same way to-day.’ 

“Aye, and he was a great goldsmith too, that old 
monk,’ chimed in Gran’pére, ‘and so minutely 
described how to make a gold chalice, or to temper 
steel, that we too still follow him to this day.’ 

‘I wish I could read his book.’ Jean was wistful. 

Marcel was restless. ‘Tell us more about the 
battles you’ve seen,’ he begged. 

Uncle Pierre smiled, and as he talked of knights 
and joustings and tourneys, Jean turned the pages 
of his famous book, peopled with its kings and 
saints and knights of many lands. Under each 
sketch was writing in fair Gothic letters. 

‘Oh, I wish you would teach me to read, Uncle 
Pierre,’ Jean interrupted the narrative. 

‘I would gladly if I were staying on long enough. 
What does this word spell?’ 

Jean puzzled over the letters K I N G. ‘King!’ 
he shouted. 

Uncle Pierre smiled at his eagerness. ‘It’s a 
great pity the boy is not being taught to read,’ he 
admitted, turning to Gran’pére. 

‘Let the boy learn one thing at a time —he 
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should be a goldsmith first,’ answered Gran’pére 
firmly. He had lived his life quite easily without 
knowing how to read. Better do the essential thing 
first, he thought. 

Mother looked up. She was not so sure that 
Gran’pére was right. She would like to have been 
able to teach him herself. 

Then, as they sat together, Jean reached into his 
clay box for a handful of clay. He made a quick 


sketch of his uncle. He felt he must keep him near 


him, after he had gone on to-morrow to begin his 
window for the Cathedral of Sens. 
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CHAPTER XIIT 
TROUBLE BREWING 


Uncie Pierre's visit had certainly made a red- 
letter mark in both boys’ lives. To Jean, he was a 
hero for all the beautiful windows he had fashioned. 
To Marcel, he was a hero for all the lands he had 
traveled through, and the interesting battles he had 
seen. Each thought of him constantly. Indeed, 
Marcel was so fired that, in spite of the cold, he 
helped Jean the following Sunday. Both boys 
worked hard on the statue all day. The slow steady 
chiseling continued. One-two-three — chip; one- 
two-three — chip; they made a sort of sing-song 
rhythm with their chisels and hammers. It was 
slow work, but when they sat down to rest, holding 
their numbed fingers over their small fire, their 
tongues wagged fast. . 
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‘I'd like to be apprenticed to your uncle and 
travel all about with him,’ said Marcel. 

‘I thought you always wanted to join the army,’ 
ventured Jean. 

‘Well, I do — anything to get away from here.’ . 
~ ©You’d have good stiff work if you were to go 
with my uncle,’ Jean told him. ‘Do you remember 
what he said? — that as a boy he was given Bona- 
venture as his saint so as to learn from him that 
there’s joy in doing even the lowest, commonest, 
drudgery kind of work as perfectly as one knows 
how! He’d expect you to be just like the saint, 
Marcel!’ 

Marcel made a wry face. ‘Aye, but your uncle 
has a mighty good time just the same, being called 
everywhere to courts and towns and monasteries. 
Think of the roads he knows, and the rivers and the 
seas.’ 

‘That’s because he’s such a great master of his 
craft, and he says himself the reason he is such a 
master now is because he had such wonderful train- 
ing at Chartres, where he could study the best glass 
first. All the same, Marcel, I’ve been thinking, 
since he left, that not one of the crafts is easy. Each 
one takes years of practice and patience at first, and 
hard, grinding work that seems to be getting us 
nowhere, but just think what it will be like when 
we're masters too!’ 

“You'll have a better chance than I, with your 
goldsmithing,’ muttered Marcel. ‘You could even 
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get yourself attached to the King, after he’s 
crowned, and live in Paris at the court.’ 

‘And leave my cathedral before she’s finished!’ 
Jean was astonished. 

‘Oh, rats! What good will it do to stick here all 
your life? No fun in it, nor money either.’ 

‘I'm not working for money,’ scorned Jean, ‘any 
more than my mother or father do. The Bishop 
gives us a house and our food and what more do we 
need?’ 

‘But you will work for money. Colin told me 
himself that you can make more money at gold- 
smithing than at any other craft — anything but 
butchering, I venture. Princes and fine ladies pay 
well for their gold ornaments. I wish I had your 
chance. I’d work a few years and then, with a 
wallet full of gold and a good stout club, I’d set out 
to see the world.’ 

‘What would you do when your money was all 
gone?’ demanded Jean. 

‘I'd just go to a town, show my papers, set up a 
shop, do things a new way, and watch the money 
come pouring in, till I had enough to wander on.’ 

‘It would be fun,’ admitted Jean. ‘I wonder why 
Uncle Pierre is tired of it. He says he’s only a 
homeless vagabond, and he wishes he had a son 
Jean, too.’ 

‘And all the time he’s the luckest man alive if he 
only knew it.’ Marcel shivered and stretched him- 
self, picking up his chisel again. 
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It was well for Jean that he had this work of his 
own on Sundays now, for the days at the shop were 
cloudy, cloudy with suspicion and suspense. 

Master Guillaume, one of the Guardians of the 
Guild, came to the atelier one day. Old Basi was 
there, stirring over the coals a concoction of gold 
in one of Jean’s new crucibles. When he saw who 
the visitor was, he rolled his eyes till the whites 
showed, narrowing his lids to mere slits. Under- 
neath were great pouches. His jaw sagged. Mak- — 
ing a hurried, muttered excuse, he turned and 
shuffled out the door, taking his hot pot with him, 
held at arm’s length by the tongs. 

Master Anton was nervous and tried to hide it. 
Jean studied their faces, forgetting his work of 
polishing a gold cup. But he too was relieved when 
the Guardian left. Master Anton rushed out 1m- 
mediately then, and not until dark did he and Old 
Basi return together. 

But the next day, to their amazement, Master 
Guillaume came in again. He ordered nothing, just 
sat on the three-legged stool amiably looking about 
the place, chatting of the weather. While he was 
there, the big door opened cautiously, and Old 
Basi’s head leered in, then as quickly disappeared. 
Jean could not help laughing, for it was comical to 
see the crafty old crooked smile changed suddenly 
into something like fear. 

“What would Colin say to all this?’ thought 
Jean. Colin should be coming home before many 
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months now. Poor Julie was already counting the 
days. And certainly Father was counting them 
until his man Gaston should come back. 

That was a strange spring for Jean. The Guar- 
dian came so often that he drove Old Basi away 
altogether, and finally the Master himself. Or, if 
he was there, he would sink into a sort of stupor of 
fear, crouching over a bit of work all day, without 
making the slightest progress on it. Jean could see 
his hands shake. He could scarcely attempt en- 
graving or enameling at all now. He was morose 
and cross and irritable over the slightest thing. No 
matter how hard Jean tried to please, he always 
found fault. It was almost useless to try. 

Jean began to envy Marcel all the good times he 
had at home. It was such a happy group; Félice 
growing slender and tall and looking more and more 
like the statue of the Queen of Sheba in the great 
doorway; Marcel playing pranks on her and teasing 
her, and romping with the baby, all laughter and 
dimples and pretty roundness. They were all so 
merry and content in spite of hard work, while he 
was here alone in the midst of suspicion and lurking 
misery. He felt it in the very air. It was as if one 
of the ugly gargoyles had flown to perch on the roof 
of the shop. Meal times were gloomy too, for then 
the Master domineered arrogantly, while his little 
wife shrank and shriveled until she seemed no more 
than a timid gray shadow. ; 

His one relief was his modeling. When there was 
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nothing more to do in the shop, he would be at it 
for hours, copying from memory bits of things 
about the cathedral. He began fashioning a series of 
panels in relief of the life of Saint-Remi, from the 
doorway opposite his home. The one he was on 
now was of Saint-Remi driving out the demons of 
fire. He felt as if he were trying to drive out some 
sort of evil demons himself, these days. He told 
little Marie the story the next Sunday after break- 


fast. A spring wind laden with woods fragrance 


blew into the open window. He drew her up onto 
the window seat beside him. 

‘You see that good Bishop, ma petite Ange (my 
little angel), driving away those horrid demons? 
That is the story I will tell you. 

‘Once upon a time, in the fifth-century days of 
Clovis, the church — not our own big cathedral, 
but only a little church, you know — grew rich and 
powerful because Saint-Remi was such a wise and 
splendid leader as well as Bishop. Then the city 
increased too. Now certain ones were jealous of all 
this, so the demon of evil entered into their minds 
and told them to trouble the good saint. And one 
day they walked into the city through the open 
gate and set it on fire. Quickly eating its way from 
house to house, it soon became a wall of flame, 
sweeping on toward the church.’ 

Little Marie shuddered and crept closer to her 
brother. She had been taught quite clearly the 
meaning of fire. 


| 
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‘Now Saint-Remi was away. He loved to slip off 
by himself to a little church on the edge of the fields 
to pray. His absence terrified the people. They 
could not manage the fire alone, and all the water 
they could carry to throw on it would not put it 
out. So they asked his priests to run to tell the good 
saint. When he heard the terrible news, he ran 
back with them at once. In his hand he carried a 
cross. This he lifted high against the flames com- 
manding them to turn backwards, like this, “In the 
name of God, wicked fire, I command you to leave 
this city.” 

“Then all the horrid licking tongues of red and 
yellow flame ran down the streets backwards, with 
Saint-Remi and his cross boldly after them. He 
chased them to the very entrance of the city, called, 
in Latin, the “Porta Portens,”’ or open gate. There- 
the flames stopped and waited sullenly, as much as 

tosay, **We won’t be driven out.’ But Saint-Remi, 
holding his cross higher and shaking it at them, 
cried out, “‘Go, at once, in the name of God and of 
the Blessed Virgin!” So out they had to scuttle, 
and into a dry stubble field where they smoked 
themselves out dismally.’ 
_ Gran’pére chuckled. ‘Aye, lad, and the demons 
be not all driven away from some of us yet.’ 
_ ‘How do you mean, Gran’pére?’ 

“I mean, demons of pride and envy and jealousy 
and dishonesty. They lurk in the city even yet, 
and we have to put up a strong fight against them. 
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I hear tales of growing dishonesty and cheating 
right in our own craft here. It’s fortunate for 
you that you have so good a master as my friend — 
Anton.’ 

Jean shuddered. ‘Oh, Gran’pére, how blind you 
are!’ he thought, and suddenly he had greater pity 
for him than ever before in his life. Poor Gran’- 
pere! 

‘Aye, and there be another demon,’ added Gran’- 
pére, wholly unconscious of Jean’s pity, ‘and that 
is disloyalty. Many of our merchants, I hear, are 
favoring the English. Bah! they are as bad as the 
treacherous Burgundians! They say: “Better to 
have a strong master than no master at all.’’’ 

‘IT don’t agree to that,’ said Jean hotly; ‘our poor 
Dauphin, as if he were not having a hard enough 
struggle ; | 

“You say true, lad,’ answered Gran’pére. ‘I 
don’t know whatever is to become of this poor 
France — but thank God the Church stands by 
him — and all her builders too.’ 

‘And then there’s the prophecy, Gran’pére,’ Jean 
reminded him; ‘we mustn’t forget that. A woman 
is to deliver us. Do you think the Blessed Virgin — 
herself might come down to earth again?’ 

‘Might be, lad, might be,’ admitted Gran’peére. 

‘And we must not forget the other prophecy 
made by Marie of Avignon,’ Félice chimed in, ‘that 
*“‘France ruined by a woman shall be restored by a 
maid from the borders of Lorraine.””’ Félice sighed. 
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‘I wish I were from the borders of Lorraine and 
could deliver our country.’ ! 

‘Ah, my lass,’ chuckled Gran’pére, ‘there’s 
hardly a maid in all France isn’t wishing that very 
same thing!’ 

‘And as for Lorraine,’ mused Félice, ‘each girl is 
probably saying in her heart: “Is it I? Is it I?’’’ 

“When I was a child,’ continued Gran’pére, ‘I 
used to watch the gargoyles for hours making ugly 
grotesque shadows against the cathedral. I had to 
live many years, my children, before I realized the 
meaning of those shadows.’ 

Jean shivered. He was glad Gran’pére couldn’t 
see the sinister face of Old Basi, nor Master Anton’s 
gray look whenever the Guardians came to the 
atelier. 

‘Small wonder the angels were placed in their 
tall niches,’ remarked Jean, ‘to keep those gargoyle 
shadows from ever entering inside our cathedral.’ 
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CHAPTER XIV 
VENTURING AFIELD 


OnE shining event stood out that spring for both 
boys. During these days when so little was accom- 
plished in the once busy atelier, when the Master 
was either away or stupid with terror, when Jean 
was not allowed to do anything but the same old 
tasks that now did not need to be done, the Master 
began selling off all the work on hand. ‘He needs 
money, thought Jean. Now that was true, but it 
did not come in fast enough for his needs. It hap- 
pened that the very platter, engraved with fat 
partridges and pretty ladies, which Jean had shown 
to Uncle Pierre, had never been called for. It was 
an order from the Count of Champagne himself, 
but either it had been forgotten or he was off as 
usual warring against the Count of Flanders. At 
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any rate, the Master took it out of the cupboard one 
day and ordered Jean to repolish it. 

It was very heavy and should bring twenty gold 
pieces or more. Master picked it up when Jean had 
made it shining both inside and outside. He 
seemed to be thinking. Finally he asked sharply: 

‘Boy, how old are you?’ 

‘I'll be fourteen next September, sir,’ answered 
Jean. 

The Master looked him over, seemingly for the 
first time noting his tall, lithe figure, his hands, 
slender but sturdy, his determined chin, and the 
light in his brown eyes, steady and fearless. 

‘Do you think you could be trusted to carry this 
platter to the Count’s chateau and bring back the 
money safely?’ he demanded. 

Jean squared his shoulders. ‘Of course I could, 
Master.’ 

“Where's that young scalawag, Marcel? Would 
your father let him go with you? He’s a temper and 
a husky right arm, in case of robbers,’ he added 
darkly. He seemed to be cringing from them him- 
self. 

Jean’s spine prickled all up and down the length 
of it. What a lark to be able to go! 

“Go home now for supper with your family,’ he 
ordered; ‘tell your father Id like to have that boy 
of his go with you. Then you can start at daylight 
to-morrow. The chateau is a good seven miles each 
way, you know, straight out the Vesle Gate, on the 
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road to the Oak of the Virgin. You will see the 
towers on the mountain. You can’t miss it. But 
mind you return in good time, and be sure to take 
that scalawag with you.’ 

“Aye, Master, I’m sure Father won’t mind. We 
can walk it easily.’ Jean was eager, and could 
scarcely conceal his joy. 

“If the Count is away, tell the Countess that he 
ordered this platter for her four months ago, and 
ask her for twenty-five pieces of gold. Tell her to 
sew them in this leather purse,’ he added, handing 
Jean a brown leather bag. ‘Then tie the strings 
around your waist under your tunic, and don’t let 
any one get it away from you either,’ he thundered. 
“Bring the bag back to me and that well before 
dark.’ 

“You may trust me, Master,’ said Jean, flushing 
at the injustice of his implied dishonesty. 

So it came about that the two most excited boys 
in Reims started out at daybreak next morning, 
Jean with a great burden wrapped in linen cloth 
and then in heavy sacking, tied to his back, Marcel 
brandishing a thick cudgel on the end of which he 
had tied a bundle of food prepared by Mother 
Margot for the day’s journey. She had been terri- 
bly anxious, and took care to bless the small charm 
still fastened about Jean’s neck. 

‘I will just be knowing that no harm can possibly 
come to you, either of you,’ she had smiled at them, 
waving a good-bye from her doorway. 
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Never before in all their lives had they been on 
such a journey. Fourteen miles, but what of it? 
When they had told their errand to the guard at 
the gate and passed through the thick walls, they 
shouted for joy. It was the day before the féte of 
Saint-George and it was April, and although the 
roads were muddy, yet the sky was blue. The 
freshest of fresh green leaves were draping the 
willow and poplar trees beside the river Vesle. A 
bluebird darted past them. Already the earliest 
of the laundress women were trudging toward the 
river with great piles of clothes balanced on their 
heads. The sun laughed, and so did the boys, with 
the sheer joy of living. The world was young. The 
spring was young. They were young. 

Marcel kept hoping they would meet a band of 
brigands. He would settle them, he said, laying his 
cudgel to right and left as if they were already be- 
fore him. Jean sang at the top of his voice: ‘I am 
Jean d’Orbais. Iam a cathedral-builder. I am walk- 
ing with Beauty. I am walking with the Spring!’ 

The valley stretched out before them after they 
had crossed the river bridge. For miles and miles 
on either side, the narrow strips of fields reached 
out, with the dark fringe of trees on the mountain 
ahead, seven miles away. It was no more than a 
great hill really, only in that country the people 
called it a mountain. 

Their joyous exuberance could not settle down 
into a steady pace. Neither boy was used to walk- 
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ing. Neither had ever walked so far. Nothing was 
astir but some oxen ploughing. Nor did they meet 
any one for an hour but a monk on muleback, be- 
longing to the Abbey of Saint-Remi, a farmer 
driving his pigs and one cow into the city to market, 
and a band of pilgrims on foot, each with his stout 
staff, and his leather bag hanging at his belt. To 
each they gave greeting, wishing them ‘Good-day, 
neighbor.’ 

The first village they walked into was immensely 
interesting. They felt like explorers and discover-: 
ers. Thin blue wraiths of smoke rose above the high, 
forbidding gray stone walls lining both sides of the 
road. The boys were terribly thirsty, so they pulled 
a cord outside a heavy barred gate. A bell jangled 
pleasantly somewhere inside. The gate was opened 
by a boy about their own age who peered out at 
them. . 

“We're not robbers,’ Marcel reassured him; ‘we 

only wanted to ask for a drink.’ 
_ The boy grinned a welcome and opened the gate 
- wide, bidding them come in. He led the way through 
the courtyard and into the house. The roof was 
thatched and low and bent downwards. The floor 
of the house was of earth packed hard by many feet. 
The boy’s mother and sister were churning butter 
from goat’s milk. The girl was pretty and shy and 
brought them each a cup of goat’s milk to drink. 
They opened their bundle of food and sat on the 
doorsill eating their bread and cheese. 
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“What do you do?’ they asked the boy, who said 
his name was René. 

‘I help my father in the fields,’ he answered. 
“The farm is not ours, you know, but belongs to 
the Count. All the countryside is his. This butter 
is to go to him. We may have none of it,’ he added, 
as if he would very much like some. 

“We scrape the churn,’ his sister reminded him. 
Her name was Renée. 

‘But what do you do?’ René asked of Jean and 
Marcel, curiously inspecting their white hands. His 
own were large and calloused and brown. 

“We are apprenticed,’ Jean explained, ‘I to a 
goldsmith, and Marcel to my father, who is a 
sculptor. We will both grow up to work on the 
cathedral.’ 

‘Oh!’ they all exclaimed, each echoing the other’s 
awe. 

René beckoned, and Marcel and Jean followed, 
out through the courtyard to a small hill behind 
their house. When they had climbed to the top of 
it among grapevines, they all turned. There it was, 
their cathedral, mammoth above the city, three 
miles away. How proud they were of it! Jean’s 
eyes sparkled. Even Marcel was impressed with its 
grandeur. René’s father saw them and beckoned. 
They all ran across the fields to him. René ex- 
plained who they were. The father smiled, looking 
them over from head to foot. So they lived in the 
city. They seemed to think it a wonderful thing 
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that the boys were going to walk as far as the 
chateau. The oxen flicked their tails and turned 
their heads, mildly regarding the strangers with 
pink-rimmed, velvety eyes. The plough was a small 
wooden affair. Marcel and Jean were curious about 
how it worked. They asked the man to show them, 
following behind his furrow. Then the father let 
his son have the reins and he chirruped to his team, 
and drove as straight as his father. The earth was 
moist and black, with a strong smell that made their 
nostrils tingle. A cloud of blackbirds swooped down 
behind the plough to pick up worms; big, fat, juicy 
ones. The sky bent down on every side. One could 
see for miles in all directions. How free these 
people were! What a great life it was! Jean said so 
aloud. | 

René’s father paused, leaning heavily on the stick 
he carried to prod his oxen. His face clouded. 

‘It may look free, but it’s not,’ he said. ‘Nothing 
is mine, nor my children’s. I am a fief of the Count. 
To him I must yield the best of my crops. He uses 
my wheat to make fine white bread, whilst my 
children eat coarse black bread. All the chickens 
and rabbits and pigeons are his, whilst we eat no 
meat, glad enough to have our cabbage or potato 
soup. Our grapes on the hill yonder are crushed into 
sweet wine for him, while we drink only cider. 
Sometimes he levies heavy taxes, and if we cannot 
pay, we are thrown into his dungeon.’ He shook his 
head. The boy René, too, hung his. 
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Jean and Marcel felt uncomfortable. ‘Come 
sometime to Reims,’ Jean said kindly, ‘and ask for 
the family of Orbais beside the cathedral. We are 
fiefs of the Bishop, and have nothing but what he 
gives us, but we are content. My father and mother 
will welcome you. So will the cathedral. To sit in 
it awhile will be to forget these hard things.’ For 
somehow Jean felt he must lighten their burden, 
and he knew no other way than this. 

The sun was steadily climbing upward. Marcel 
remembered that they must be on their way again. 
So René came with them as far as the gate, and the 
whole family called: ‘Good-bye, and be sure to 
stop again if you pass this way.’ 

‘Well,’ exploded Marcel, ‘I’m glad I don’t have 
to live in that kind of a prison, anyhow.’ 

‘So am I,’ agreed Jean. ‘But it must be glorious 
to be out of doors all day right under the open sky.’ 

‘Through rain and sleet and blistering sun?’ said 
Marcel. ‘No, thank you, not for me!’ 

Now the road climbed a bit, the fields were left 
behind, and the boys came to the vines. Hillsides 
planted in narrow strips just as the fields had 
been, with low stout main trunks, from which curved 
branches. The silvery gray-green leaves were be- 
ginning to uncurl, and a faint, delicious perfume 
came drifting across the road. ‘The vines are in 
blossom,” sniffed Jean. Here and there men and 
boys and women bent over them, pruning them, or 
putting in tall poles beside each stalk as supports 
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for the heavy bunches of grapes to develop next 
fall. 

They could see the towers and battlements of 
the chateau plainly now, part-way up the wooded 
slope of the mountain. It dominated this end of the 
valley as the cathedral the other. The next village 
had a pleasant well, opposite the age-old church, 
with a deep trough around it where the women 
were beating out their washing with flat wooden 
paddles. Again the boys asked for a drink. Walk- 
ing was thirsty business. 

Jean noticed with amusement that the church 
was exactly like the ones he used to build with 
his blocks as a child, round-arched and round- 
windowed, not tall and pointed and pinnacled like 
the cathedral, but low and solid, and yet beautiful 
for all that, with a massive tower beside the carved 
doorway. He longed to make a sketch of it. Ah, no 
wonder Uncle Pierre’s book was so full. He too must 
have walked this road, perhaps. It pleased Marcel 
when he told him that. Perhaps he made a sketch 
of those curious carved beasts biting one another’s 
tails. 

_ Up and up they climbed,: out of the village of the 
vine cultivators, turning and winding with the road 
until they came upon an open glade in the woods 
called ‘The Crossroads of the Wolves.’ Both boys 
had heard of this spot. It marked a battle with 
wolves which a former Count of Champagne had 
organized more than a hundred years ago. Ever 
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since then the woods had had a bad reputation. 
No one knew what evil spirits lurked in them. No 
one ventured in far to find out, but kept well to the 
roads. The boys shivered a bit as they turned right, 
along the road to the chateau. 

_*Here’s a good place for brigands,’ said Marcel, 
half teasingly. 

‘Jean looked about him. ‘Nothing and nobody 
with an evil thought could lurk here,’ he said; ‘how 
could they?’ It was true, how could they, with all 

the branches breaking into tiny bright green leaves, 
with pale green columbine stalks dripping with 
buds, with purple violets pushing shyly up through 
the carpet of withered brown leaves, with chaf- 
finches singing and a misty blue sky above the 
tree-tops? | 

And even as he spoke, they heard in the distance 
a voice caroling. Soon its owner came into sight, 
riding a great white horse with scarlet trappings. 
A knight he was and very young, with his lady 
behind him on his saddle-cloth. She was fair with 
long shining hair, bound with a chaplet of fresh 
blue harebells and green fern. Her dress was of blue 
damask cloth strewn with gold stars. The knight 
wore green, embroidered in the arms of the Count, 
three gold leopards. 

Jean fell back behind Marcel, and looked with 
all his eyes at the gay pair. The song was about 
Galleran and Fleurie. Jean bowed courteously, and 
the lovely lady smiled, which made him flush to the 
roots of his hair. 
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‘They’re from the court. We must be almost 
there,’ exulted Marcel. ‘I hope the Count is at 
home, with all his retainers too; I want to see them 
all.’ 

Jean wanted to turn back and follow that carol- 
ing voice just to be able to look again at the lovely 
face of his lady. But he would try to remember it 
and make a sketch of her later. 

Two more turnsin the woods road, and they came 
in sight of the huge pile of gray stone, with its great 
round donjon. When they had explained their er- 
rand to two men-at-arms guarding the drawbridge, 
they walked across and through the huge iron and 
oak doors into the courtyard. Here were horses 
and esquires and men with pages running to and 
fro. The boys stopped, amazed and delighted with 
all they saw. They stood close together, conscious 
that they were strangers, utterly outside all this 
gay busy life, and knew no one to ask where to go. 
A young girl came slowly down the steps from the 
chateau, a falcon on her fingers. 

“She looks like a princess,” whispered Jean. She 
gave a call with her lips, and a flock of white pigeons 
were soon circling about her head, the bright, beady 
eyes of the falcon regarding them as lawful and 
easy prey, content for the moment to watch them 
wheel and turn. Three of the young esquires ran 
up to beg her to ride with them. They were no 
older than Jean and Marcel, dressed in satin and 
velvet with plumes in their hats. They were all 
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laughing and talking at once and doffing their hats 
with low bows. A page brushed past the boys, still 
standing in the midst of the courtyard, watching 
with all their eyes. At once, Jean recognized the 
page who had often ridden to the Master’s shop. 

‘Monsieur Robin,’ he called, ‘could you take us 
to the Count? We've brought a platter from Mas- 
ter Anton of Reims.’ 

‘But the Count is away in Flanders,’ Robin 
answered courteously. 

_ “Then is the Countess at home? Would she see 
us?’ asked Jean. 

‘I’m sure she would. Just come with me. She’s 
in the hall now.’ 

He led them up the steps and into a great hall, 
hung with tapestries of battles and stories of the 
Kings of France from the days of Clovis. Under a 
canopy of green brocade embroidered with gold 
leopards sat the Countess. She was more beautiful 
even than Jean had remembered her, and gracious, 
too, as she smiled down at the two boys in their 
green tunics bowing before her. Then Marcel un- 
fastened the straps of Jean’s burden, which he un- 
wrapped and gave to the page to present to her. 

Her eyes lighted when she saw the shining gold 
platter and felt its weight, although Jean thought 
she seemed amused by the partridge-lady decora- 
tions engraved on it. 

‘From whence comes this?’ she asked. 

Jean bowed. “My Lady, your Lord the Count 
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ordered this for you many months ago, but as he 
had to go off to war, he must have forgotten it, so 
my Master Anton sends it to you.’ 

‘That was kind in him, and did he say how much 
he would like in return for it?’ asked the Countess, 
smiling. 

‘He asks that you will please to send back 
twenty-five gold pieces sewn into this purse,’ an- 
swered Jean, unfastening the purse from around his 
neck. What should he do, he wondered, if she re- 
fused so much money as that? 

But she turned at once to Robin the page, with 
an order to go to the Chamberlain and have the 
bag filled with twenty-five gold pieces and then re- 
turned to her. 


CHAPTER XV 


NEW FRIENDS 


“Waar are your names?’ asked the Countess when 
the page had gone off to do her bidding. | 

‘I am Marcel de Reims,’ said Marcel boldly, ‘ap- 
prenticed to Master Jean d’Orbais, sculptor.’ 

‘And I am Jean d’Orbais,’ smiled Jean. 

The Countess leaned forward. ‘Are you a de- 
scendant of the first Jean d’Orbais, who started the 
building of the cathedral?’ 

“Aye, my Lady, we are his family of cathedral- 
builders,’ Jean answered; ‘we belong to Her.’ 

The Countess nodded. At once she seemed 
friendly and eager. She rose from her seat and came 
down the low steps. ‘Elaine,’ she called. Then a 
_ child, whom the boys had not seen at all, nearly 
concealed as she was in a deep window recess be- 
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hind long tapestry curtains, rose from her em- 
broidery frame. 

‘Yea, my mother,’ she answered, making a 
curtsy. 

‘Elaine,’ continued the Countess, ‘these two 
lads have come from the cathedral, but it may be 
that they have not seen a chateau chapel before, so 
let us show them ours.’ 

The child smiled up at them. She was about 
nine or ten years old, Jean decided, but her quaint, 
long, embroidered gown, blue samite with gold 
stars, made her look taller and older. Her hair hung 
down over her shoulders in curls, her eyes were like 
two stars, exactly the color of periwinkles. Perhaps 
the lovely lady they had met in the wood was her 
sister, she looked so much like her. She was a 
delicate and exquisite little creature. 

The Countess walked slowly, her long cendal 
train with its border of ermine swishing with a 
small water sound. It was so long she seemed to be 
floating, Jean thought. Her veil, falling from the 
peak of her high headdress, billowed behind her. 
As fine as a cobweb it was, and as white as a cloud. 
Jean had to pinch Marcel and feel his answering 
pinch to believe that he was real at all. A page went 
before them to throw open the heavy oak doors of 
the chapel. 

Jean gasped, then shut his eyes for a moment, 
opened them for a peek, then shut them again. The 
sight of so much beauty was more than his eyes could 
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bear. The Countess was watching him curiously. 
Suddenly he dropped to his knees on the stone 
flags. The beauty gripped at his heart and ‘shivered 
through his soul.’ He felt he had caught a glimpse 
of Paradise. The Countess and the child Elaine 
knelt on their prie-dieu before the altar of carved 
alabaster, above which a steady, unflickering flame 
burned before a silver statue of Our Lady. Marcel’s 
arms were crossed and he was engrossed in studying 
the windows. For the small chapel was nothing but 
windows, separated by slender shafts supporting 
the vaulted roof. They were like a birch wood, these 
shafts, Jean thought, or like groups of slender 
maidens dancing, when he compared them to the 
giant and massive pillars of his own cathedral. He 
drew nearer to Marcel. Yes, it was the effect of so 
much stained glass that had nearly bowled him over 
at first. 

Presently the Countess joined them. She talked 
in low tones. 

‘This chapel was built more than a century ago,’ 
she explained, ‘an exact reproduction, on a small 
scale, of course, of the chapel in Paris which our 
blessed King Saint Louis built to house the treas- 
ures he brought when he came home from his first 
Crusade. But the fine old thirteenth-century glass 
was all shattered years ago by a battle with the 
Count of Flanders. These windows were made by 
your Uncle Pierre, Jean, Master Pierre d’Orbais. 
They are a copy of some he most loved at Chartres.’ 
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Both boys glowed. Their hero had done this, 
and had never told them. So they were his work, 
these shining sheets of bright-colored glass fash- 
ioned into the stories of heroes and saints. 

‘He has just been with us, this last February,’ 
Marcel explained. Then they told her all about his 
sketch-book, with its kings and saints of many 
lands. 

‘And this is what he meant,’ mused Jean wonder- 
ingly, ‘that day in the atelier of the Master, when 
he said: “The Countess is as good as she is beauti- 
ful, lad, and if ever you see her again, tell her that 
I have not forgotten those days in her chateau.”’’ 

The Countess seemed much pleased at that. Her 
eyes shone with a soft look. She led them to a low 
oak cupboard beside the altar, whose doors opened 
with curious wrought-iron clasps, and showed them 
a silver incenser and small bowl to hold the incense, 
shaped like a Roman lamp. 

“Your own grandfather made these,’ she smiled 
at Jean, ‘when he had an atelier of his own years 
ago. The Count’s father left them to us.’ 

Jean was amazed. ‘So Gran’pére’s work is here 
too. How wonderful that is!’ He could hardly be- 
lieve it to be true. How pleased he would be when 
they told him! 

Marcel was restless. That Orbais family! There 
was never an end to them! Well, he, Marcel, would 
go away and carve a name for himself too, see if he 
wouldn’t! He clinched and unclinched his hands. 
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A gong sounded from somewhere outside. The 
Countess turned to the boys. ‘You will stay to 
dinner with us, of course. Robin will show you to 
your places.’ 

Jean bowed. Marcel bowed too. ‘We thank you 
for your courtesy,’ Jean murmured. 

The Countess smiled and swept out of the chapel. 
The boys were both embarrassed and somewhat be- 
wildered by her kindness. Marcel’s stout oaken 
cudgel and the rest of their bread and cheese they 
_ had hidden in the wood with their galoshes, just 
before they crossed the moat bridge. Dinner in the 
castle was more than they had hoped or even 
dreamed of. 

The Countess took her place on a dais at the 
head of a long table at one end of the hall. Next 
to her sat the lovely lady they had met in the wood 
on horseback, and then the little Elaine. Then the 
pretty one with the falcon, a cousin, they learned 
afterwards from Robin. Opposite them sat young 
nobles, a few old knights, then the young esquires. 
Then soldiers and last of all the two boys. Robin 
had rightly guessed that they would be less embar- 
rassed so. 

First the pages brought in silver bowls of fresh 
water, into which each dipped his hands, drying 
them on towels of fine linen woven in Reims. Then 
they bore in steaming dishes of roasted fowls and 
beef, fine white bread, just as René’s father had 
said, with pitchers of red wine. But before any one 
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ate or drank, the eldest knight stood up in his place 
lifting high his goblet. He cried: 
‘Lady, the true God 
Give you health, honor and joy!’ 


Then the Countess rose and lifted high her goblet. 


‘God grant you, by His bounty, 
Pleasure, peace and good health.’ 


Then all rose and pledged her with their goblets. 
After that the feasting began. The boys were hun- 
gry, but they kept their eyes and their ears busy as 
well as their hands and mouths, for it was all so 
gay and colorful and grand. Nothing they had 
ever heard of a chateau was half so fine as the re- 
ality, they decided. All the esquires and young 
ladies chatted and laughed a great deal, and at the 
end of the meal the Countess called for the minstrel. 
Marcel squirmed with joy. Here was a man from 
far places. Even to see him brought the smell of 
the dust of many roads to Marcel. 

The minstrel was called Perrot. He wore a harp 
about his neck. This he unfastened, and, bending 
one knee before the Countess, he sang of chivalry, 
of knights and arms and tourneys. Then because it 
was April he sang of a young knight called Galleran 
who was separated from his true love called Fleurie, 
just as the singer had been singing it in the woods, 
and of how they journeyed about the world until 
they found one another again. 

After dinner the silver basins were again passed. 
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Then with clean fingers the company separated, 
some to play at checkers or chess, others to stroll 
about the chateau. Marcel had managed to get 
one of the pages to promise to show him the horses. 
The Countess was talking with one of the older 
knights. Jean waited quietly to receive the purse 
and take leave. He was trying to think of how best 
to thank her for all her kindnesses, when she turned 
to him. 

‘So you are following in your grandfather’s foot- 
steps in the goldsmithing.’ As she spoke, she led 
him to the sideboard on which were arranged gold 
plates and goblets. Jean winced as he recognized 
the big gold pitcher with silver mountings in which 
Master Anton had dropped the leaden weight. 
‘Are you content in 1t?’ she asked him. 

Jean shook his head. ‘It was Gran’pére’s wish, 
but my heart is not in it.’ 

The Countess smiled in sympathy. ‘What is it 
that your heart asks you to do?’ 

‘I model,’ he said briefly. ‘I mean to be one of 
Her great sculptors.’ He was suddenly shy. Per- 
haps, after all, he shouldn’t be telling her these 
things. 

Her face lighted. ‘I have always wished that my 
children would want to model,’ she said. ‘But 
Giles is ever away with his father at the wars. He 
cares for nothing else. Nor does my lovely Blanche 
want it, but the little Elaine really loves it.’ She 
turned to the child playing with her kitten, dang- 
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ling a bit of scarlet wool which the small furry thing 
tried to catch with its paw. 

‘Elaine, my pet, let us go with Jean up to the 
schoolroom to show him your modeling-stand.’ 

Delighted, Jean followed. He had as completely 
forgotten Master Anton and his errand as if they 
had never existed. He only knew that this lady 
lived in Beauty and loved it, and he was strangely, 
impossibly happy. 

Up a winding stair they climbed, the walls hung 
with tapestries from Arras, into a sunny room with 
a deep window seat and a far view out across the 
plain through an opening in the trees. Framed in 
the long narrow window was his own cathedral, so 
far away and so perfect that Jean thought he must 
surely be looking at a picture. He stood gazing out 
upon it. The city with all its spires and its impor- 
tant thick walls had disappeared entirely. There 
was nothing left of it at all. But there was his 
cathedral, greater than the city, greater than the 
plain, greater than this mountain, great with the 
greatness of man and God. He didn’t hear Elaine 
call him, nor see her until she pulled his sleeve. 
When he turned, his face reflected the glory and the 
wonder of his thoughts. The Countess smiled un- 
derstandingly, but the child drew him to her model- 
ing-stand. She had been trying to make a life-sized 
model of her kitten. 

Jean blinked his eyes, laughing as he picked it up. 
‘Did you model this alone?’ he asked incredulously. 
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The tail arched over the round back. The fat furry 
ball with its absurd face, one paw stretched out 
cautiously toward a mouse, was really well done for 
a child. But something was wrong with the way 
the legs were put onto the body. Jean studied it a 
moment, then reached for some clay. Swiftly he 
worked, first doing a skeleton of a kitten, fitting on 
the legs, the head, then the tail. Now he added 
muscles and fat and fur, then worked on the details; 
the expression, the whiskers, the ears. As it began 
to be more beguiling and mischievous, the little 
Elaine clapped her hands in delight. 

The Countess sat quietly in a carved armchair 
watching. Jean was happy, outrageously so, tell- 
ing the child what he was doing at every step, ex- 
plaining it all to her, just as if she were another 
sister as dear as the wee Marie at home. She was 
his first pupil. 

‘Animals are not so much in my line as heads and 
figures,’ he apologized to the Countess, ‘but they 
are good for children to work on. Perhaps,’ he 
added generously, ‘you may think her kitten better 
even than mine. She has certainly done well with 
ane 

But Elaine clapped her hands as he handed the 
clay form to her. 

“No, I like your kitten best because it smiles just 
like my Mimi. Thank you. Would you like to have 
me say my Latin Psalms for you?’ 

She sat down on a low bench covered with a 
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Persian rug, spreading out her blue dress on either 
side. 

Jean dropped into a quaint carved chair, a ball of 
clay in his hands. Before he knew it he was model- 
ing her. He couldn’t understand a word of her 
Psalms, but he liked the sound of her voice, rising 
and falling like music. Her face was delicate like 
her mother’s, with the same high forehead and 
pointed, elfin chin. But she had a smile all her own, 
and her eyes were like fringed periwinkles. 

‘This would be lovely done in white marble,’ 
said Jean half to himself, when her Psalms were 
ended. : 

‘What do you know about marbler’ asked the 
Countess, amused. 

‘I work in stone, you see,’ Jean replied casually. 
Then he looked up, confused. He was telling 
secrets! 

‘But I thought you were apprenticed to Master 
Anton.’ She was surprised, knowing of the long 
twelve-hour day. 

Jean flushed. Could he break the secret promise 
if he did not include Marcel? He had a longing to 
tell her. She would understand. Besides, she was 
not in the city at all, but away out here in the coun- 
try. Jean never thought about her being the Bish- 
op’s sister. So in another moment he was telling 
her all about it. Not about Master Anton’s queer 
ways, of course, but about modeling heads of the 
people who came to the shop, and then about the 
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shack, and the statues, and the copying of Clovis 
in stone. _ | 

The Countess leaned forward, listening. 

‘Of course I know it’s breaking the law to work 
Sundays and féte days,’ he finished, ‘but I just have 
to.’ 

She nodded. ‘But you know, of course, that you 
will be punished,’ she said lightly, ‘because every 
one who breaks a law, no matter for what reason, is 
punished.’ 

Jean thought about it. ‘I suppose that is true,’ 
he admitted, ‘but I will be willing to take my 
punishment when it comes.’ 

‘But,’ she smiled, ‘you are right to make the most 
of this gift, for it is really a great gift, and the more 
you work at it, the better. Besides, there is vast 
power in thought. Say to yourself over and over, 
every day: “I will be a great sculptor. I am part of 
the cathedral sculptors,’ and then nothing can 
stop you.’ 

Jean leaped to his feet. ‘I do say that!’ he cried; 
*T will be!’ 

The Countess rose. The room had suddenly 
darkened. She went to the window. ‘A storm is 
brewing,’ she said. 

Then with dismay Jean remembered his errand, 
and that they were seven long miles from home and 
should have been nearly back by now. Master 
Anton was probably pacing the shop that minute 
waiting for his money. 
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He bowed to the Countess and to little Elaine. 

“We must start back at once,’ he said, ‘but I can- 
not find words that are beautiful enough to say 
thank you.’ 

She tried to detain him until after the storm, but 
he was thoroughly anxious and uneasy now, and 
with the money bag tied securely around his waist, 
he flew down the stairs and out into the courtyard. 
There was Marcel standing in the midst of a group 
of pages, telling them of all the countries he meant 
to see one fine day. 

‘Marcel,’ called Jean, ‘we had better hurry home 
at once,’ running on across the drawbridge. 

‘What’s your rush?’ drawled Marcel. ‘We have 
all day, and I’m having too good a time to leave.’ 

‘Stay if you want to, but I’m going on,’ shouted 
Jean, hurrying on to the spot where they had left 
their galoshes and cudgel. 
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CHAPTER XVI 
AN ADVENTURE WITH BRIGANDS 


Marcet looked up at the sky and decided to catch 
up with Jean after all. He didn’t fancy going all 
that way in the storm alone. They told each other 
their impressions of the court, and it was well they 
had such interesting things to talk about, for the 
rain soon came down in torrents. Marcel would 
have sought shelter, but he agreed with Jean that 
‘Old Crabtree’ would probably be beside himself 
waiting for those precious gold pieces, and, besides, 
they should be back before dark for the sake of 
Jean’s family. As it was, both his mother and his 
father had been anxious. Master Jean had given 
his consent reluctantly, and Mother Margot had 
tied a tiny holy bag about Marcel’s neck to match 
the one about Jean’s, “to protect my big boys,’ she 
had whispered. 


ay 
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‘If robbers were going to attack us, why didn’t 
they do it in daylight?’ scowled Marcel. 

‘They wouldn’t pay much attention to us two 
boys, even at night,’ scoffed Jean. 

So, chatting of possibilities, they kept steadily 
on in the drenching rain, through the wood, where 
Marcel looked for evil spirits, and where Jean 
thought they should at least see a young buck with 
a flaming cross between his antlers, like Saint 
Hubert. But they saw nothing at all, and heard 
only a screech owl and rain crows. Through the 
village of the vine cultivators they trudged, on 
down the valley, lonely and as deserted-looking as 
the village, straight on toward home. If only they 
could have seen the cathedral, they would have felt 
protected, indeed, but in the rain it was blotted 
out, and even after the downpour had ceased, the 
mists swirled down, wrapping them in thick gray 
veils. The miles dragged on, their feet like lead in 
the sticky mud. Their wooden galoshes made them 
tired out long before they had reached the village 
where René and Renée lived. They were glad when 
the first houses came in sight. 

‘Let’s stop and rest a bit with them,’ suggested 
Marcel. But Jean opposed it, sloshing down the 
road between the high stone walls. 

‘I don’t see how we dare,’ he said, ‘they will be- 
gin to worry about us at home But just then 
the gate of the friendly house swung open, a light 
flashed out, and René’s father, driving a small 
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lumbering cart, turned down the road. They called 
to him. He turned, surprised at seeing them so late. 
- “We thought you must have passed hours ago’ — 
his voice was hearty and genial. ‘You’re tired out, 
I know; climb up. I’m going a mile or so down the 
road to take the plough ready for the morning’s 
work, but it will be a lift, at any rate.’ 

Thankfully the boys scrambled up, dangling their 
legs out at the back, while they shouted to him the 
tale of their day. 

‘Aye, the Countess is a kind lady if ever there 
was one, he admitted; ‘it’s the Count who’s so 
difficult to manage.’ 

All the same, Marcel could talk of nothing but 
getting into his service, even as a stable boy. ‘Then 
he would notice me and I could work up to be 
esquire and man-of-arms, and finally knight!’ 

The farmer chuckled. ‘Better stick to your 
craft, my lad, that’s my advice to you.’ 

But Marcel tossed his head. He would show 
them all, he said. 

Jean was thinking of the family as they jolted 
along. He was sleepy and wet and weary and long- 
ing to be at home telling them all about it. 

Darkness had settled down in the dense woods of 
the mountain, although out here in the valley the 
light lingered. A white mist rose from the fields 
merging into the gray mists of the air, twisting and 
turning into eerie shapes and forms. 

When the farmer had let them down with a cheery 
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good-night, they set out on the road once more, 
aching but eager. Marcel whistled valiantly, al- 
though he too wished their adventure safely over. 
He was certainly tired of it now, although he 
wouldn’t have missed seeing those horses and talk- 
ing with the pages and listening to the minstrel for 
anything. Jean trudged along, slopping in and out 
of puddles, the bag of gold pieces bumping against 
him at every step. 

It was too dark now to see either the cathedral 
or the city, although they comforted themselves 
that both were straight ahead. 

‘Let’s think the family are at ease about us,’ 
Jean suggested, reflecting how like Colin the 
Countess was in her ways of thinking. 

‘What good does thinking do,’ scorned Marcel, 
‘when you can see “Old Crabtree” pacing up and 
down, and Mother Margot running to the door 
every other minute to see if we’re not in sight, and 
Gran’pére rubbing his hands together, and your 
father looking grave and stern 

‘It can’t be quite Compline yet, so Father will 
still be in the atelier.’ 

‘Aye, but he'll be wondering why I’m not badté 
to tell him you are safe at Master Anton’s. Hark, 
there ring the bells now.’ 

Both boys stopped, instinctively took off their 
caps and crossed themselves as the sound of the 
Angelus drifted to them out of the mists. 

But the bells brought little comfort, after all, for 
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their usual glad resonance was wanting. They were 
curiously muffled, as if forced against their will to 
penetrate the fog. They made both boys vaguely 
uneasy. Jean tried to throw it off. 

“We can’t walk half so fast if we are troubled and 
anxious, so let’s think, “We are nearly home, and 
no harm’s coming to us, and Mother is praying in- 
stead of worrying.” It would be stretching it to 
say that of Master Anton,’ Jean laughed. ‘We 
shouldn’t have stayed half so long at the chateau, 
but we did, so that can’t be helped now.’ 

‘I was only waiting for you,’ muttered Marcel, 
beating his cudgel into a mud puddle. 

*I know: I take the blame. I forgot all about it 
up there in the schoolroom modeling.’ 

“You couldn’t have had half so good a time as I, 
down in the courtyard hearing about the grand 
tournaments. Those pages help with the horses, 
you know, and run out to the esquires with fresh 
lances when the knights split theirs, and so see the 
whole battle.’ 

Jean started. He thought he saw some one, but 
it was only a tree. ‘We must be coming to the river 
soon now, surely.’ 

The next second a form seemed to rise up out of 
the earth in front of them, then another and an- 
other. A moment ago there had been only mists; 
now these were mingled with figures of men. Both 
boys hesitated, while a queer feeling crept up their 
spines. Then they strode forward. | 
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*We’re not afraid of you!’ shouted Marcel, in a 
voice that sounded unreal, brandishing his big club. 
The forms seemed scarcely more real than the 
mists until they heard a voice say: 

“They’re the right ones. Close in now, across the 
road. We've got them.’ 

Jean felt his knees give way. His tongue seemed 
paralyzed. He fought hard against this terrible 
sensation. ‘I’m not afraid of them,’ he kept re- 
peating under his breath. Marcel was shivering. 

Immediately a circle was formed with the two 
boys in its center. One man stood behind them, 
with three before. Their faces were hidden under 
large pointed hoods. But that first voice! Both 
boys knew it, but whose was it? Suddenly Jean 
whispered to Marcel, ‘Old Basi!’ Marcel nodded. 
That was it. It certainly sounded like his voice. 

“What do you want?’ demanded Jean. ‘You 
must be mistaken. We are neither merchants nor 
great lords, but two simple apprentice boys. Let 
us pass.’ 

Marcel gave him a great lunge in his ribs. He 
was furious that Jean had told them they were boys. 
He with his great club. He would show them he 
could use it like a man! 

‘Oh, no, you can’t pass. We know you right 
enough, Jean d’Orbais. We want you to give over 
to us a certain little bag of money you carry. No 
harm will come to you if you hand it over at once.’ 

‘All right,’ stuttered Marcel, before Jean could 
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reply, ‘but harm will come to any of you who dare 
come within range of this mighty cudgel’ — and he 
brandished it at the misty forms. It helped tre- 
mendously to restore his courage. 

Jean was thinking hard. That was Old Basi’s 
voice. But what was he doing here? Was he plot- 
ting against the Master instead of with him as he 
pretended? No one else in the city knew about the 
money unless Master himself had told them. What 
trick was this? He prayed: ‘Dear God, keep my 
mind clear so that I won’t be afraid and help us to 
find a way out of this.’ 

He leaned toward Marcel. ‘We have more power 
than they,’ he whispered. ‘They are afraid to touch 
us.’ 

That seemed to be true. The circle closed in upon 
them, the men holding hands, but no one touched 
them. It was Old Basi who gave them whispered 
orders. 

‘We promise no harm to you,’ whined one of the 
men, ‘if you hand over the purse.’ 

‘But we do not intend to hand it over,’ answered 
Jean firmly. 

Marcel was wild to fight. He struck out with his 
club, thumping the man nearest to him. That was 
too much for his adversary. He broke out of the 
circle, receiving a thwack as he came, grappled with 
Marcel, and soon both were rolling in the mud. Two 
others sprang to Jean then, pinning his arms down 
to his sides. He tried to think. He must keep his 
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wits sharp and let Marcel fight if he must. He 
realized that they had only to cut the strings of his 
money pouch, so he kept on praying. 

They were marching him along the road now. 
Marcel was still kicking and roaring whenever he 
managed to clear his face from the mud. But who 
was there to hear hisshouts? They were muzzled in- 
stantly. Jean’s captors, fearing that he too would 
make an outcry, now clapped their hands over his 
mouth. ‘They are taking us to the trees and bushes 
beside the river,’ thought Jean. He wondered if 
he and Marcel could elude them and swim across. 
But neither of the boys had had much practice at 
swimming. 

By the sounds in the rear, he thought Marcel 
must be on his feet now, giving them a great time 
to hold him. Old Basi must be with him. ‘Perhaps 
he means to keep stalling them, hoping some one 
will come along the road and save us,’ thought Jean. 

All at once, from far ahead on the road they heard 
a shout. Marcel promptly yelled, ‘Help!’ in no un- 
certain tones. The men leading Jean stopped short. 
They had left a scout ahead on the road. They 
would have to consult their leader, who was with 
Marcel. There was silence. The night was in- 
tensely black now. Jean could not even see the 
men’s faces or hands. Now Marcel’s group joined 
them. The men whispered, evidently nervous. 

On a hard road, a runner’s feet could have been 
distinctly heard, or the vibrations caught a long 
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way off, but in this mud, the man was upon them 
almost as soon as they heard him. 

‘Some one’s coming,’ he panted, ‘whole crowd — 
quick, to the river.’ 

At that, Jean, who had hitherto been perfectly 
quiet and docile, bent his knees and slid to the 
road, where he lay in the mud yelling at the top of 
his lungs — ‘Help!’ His two guards clapped his 
mouth shut and tried to haul him to his feet. Then 
Marcel too began vigorously beating and kicking 
and biting anything he could lay his hands on. The 
men finally picked up both boys’ heels, dragging 
them along the road. Jean had to shut his eyes 
tight to keep the mud out of them. He threw hand- 
fuls at his captors, turning and writhing and twist- 
ing to make it harder for them to drag him, trying 
to gain time. 

Then, almost before any one was warned, other 
forms loomed up and lights were flashed on them. 
All five of the men fled, making for the bank of the 
river. 

‘What is all this?’ asked a stern voice. 

‘Father, shouted Jean, his voice muffled. A 
lantern gleamed in his face. His father bent over 
him. ‘Art hurt, lad?’ he demanded. 

‘No, not a bit, Father, only eating mud,’ laughed 
Jean, a trifle uncertainly, so glad to see his father 
he felt unstrung. 

*Where’s Marcel?’ asked his father at once. 

*Here,’ called a thick voice. One of the men had 
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not refrained from giving Marcel a kick before 
leaving, but he sat up grinning. What an ad- 
venture! ‘Oh, but I gave them a merry time,’ he 
gulped, exultantly. 

All the same, Jean was devoutly thankful that 
his father had come in time, and that the money 
was still safe. Besides, he didn’t fancy wallowing 
in mud like a turtle or an alligator. 

‘Come, we must be out of this quickly,’ whispered 
Father. He had brought a few neighbors with him, 
but what were they against desperate brigands? 

So both boys were glad to march briskly along, 
with the lights of the lanterns flashing out a pace 
ahead of them. They all talked loudly to make 
what noise they could. 

‘Thank God, you are safe, both of you!’ said 
Father, tightening his hold on Jean’s arm. ‘Lean 
on me, my boy, we must walk faster.’ 

Before they knew it they were crossing the bridge. 
Then the big city gate loomed before them. They 
rang the bell, answered the gate-man, explained 
the fracas, and then hurried at once to Master 
Anton’s to give him his money. 

As Marcel and Jean had anticipated, he was 
nearly beside himself, ashen with fear, and when 
Marcel boldly described the leader of the gang as 
his pouch-eyed old friend, he turned livid. The men 
advised him to do nothing until morning. 

‘Poor old Master,’ thought Jean. ‘What is 
there he can do, if he is betrayed? Old Basi knows 
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too much. Master would not dare do anything 
against him.’ 

So they left him clutching his bag of gold pieces. 
Never once did he say he was glad that Jean was 
safe, nor thankful to have him back. Poor old 
Master Anton! 

But such a welcome as they found at home! The 
boys were heroes, mud and all. It took buckets of 
clean cold water down in the courtyard to make 
them human again. Then, in fresh tunics and smil- 
ing faces, they gulped down hot soup before a roar- 
ing fire, telling the whole day’s adventures to a 
large and admiring audience. 

Mother came and put her arms around Jean 
after she had spread his mattress for the night. He 
kissed her. ‘Did you worry, dearest?’ he asked her. 

‘I prayed,’ she answered. . 

‘So did I,’ he said. 
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CHAPTER XVII 
A TOPSY-TURVY WORLD 


Since the following day was Sunday, and Saint 
George’s Day at that, the Orbais family had many 
visitors. The news of the boys’ adventure had 
spread like wildfire at early Mass. The Gospel 
goblets were filled and refilled many times as group 
after group of neighbors and friends came in. Each 
time Marcel told the story it grew larger and larger 
until Jean shouted with laughter. The five men had 
increased to a hundred, and Marcel had routed 
them all with his club, single-handed. At that mo- 
ment a rap on the door brought no less a person- 
age than the Bishop himself, come to hear the story 
at first hand. The Countess of Champagne was his 
favorite sister and he was more than pleased with 
Jean’s story of her extreme graciousness. Gran’- 
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pére was delighted to hear again and again of her 
praise of Uncle Pierre’s windows and of his own 
handicraft. The Bishop nodded. ‘Many’s the Mass 
I’ve said at that altar before a grand tournament.’ 

But when Jean came to the part about the little 
Elaine and her clay kitten, he smiled. ‘The little 
one has talent. She should have a teacher.’ And 
then, lest Jean might become over-proud by his 
experience or too vain, he added: ‘You are only 
beginning, my son —at the very foot of the lad- 
der.’ 

Jean smiled. Whatever would the good Bishop 
say if he knew that he was already working in stone? 

It was after he had left that Jean made his escape. 
Leaving Marcel to do the full honors of the tale, he 
slipped into the chantier, and, unlatching the door 
of their shack, was soon hard at work. One-two- 
three-four — rest; one-two-three-four —rest. It 
seemed amazingly slow work, yet he loved every 
single stroke. For every stroke bound him to the 
stone, to Clovis, to his cathedral. ‘When it is 
finished, it will endure,’ he thought. ‘I shall keep 
this statue always as my first, even though I do 
make much finer ones later on. I will be a great 
sculptor, for the glory of God,’ he told himself, 
smiling to think how much Colin was like the 
Countess. He had worked for two hours when 
Marcel burst into the shack. 

‘Come quickly, Jean. They want you at home. 
Your father looks terribly worried.’ 
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‘Do you mean that he has found out about this?’ 
asked Jean breathlessly. 

‘No, silly, of course not. It’s something else. 
The three Guardians of your Guild have come to 
talk to you.’ 

‘I wish Colin were at home,’ said Jean. 

His father beckoned to him from the doorway of 
his mother’s broidery shop. ‘Thank you, Marcel, 
we won’t need you,’ he said. 

‘They must have found out about my statue,’ 
thought Jean as he greeted the grave-faced men, 
Masters Guillaume, Henri, and Robert. He de- 
cided to tell them the truth and accept his punish- 
ment. Surely they wouldn’t take away his block 
of stone from him. 

“Marcel says you know one of the men of that 
group who waylaid you last night,’ began Master 
Guillaume, who had so often come to the atelier 
that spring. ‘Where have you seen him?’ 

‘At our atelier, sir,’ answered Jean, ‘and > he 
hesitated. How much ought he to tell? he wondered. 

‘And where else?’ persisted Master Henri. 

‘At his own shop. I often went on errands to 
him.’ 

‘Where?’ 

“In the street called “The Crooked Elf,” through 
the third courtyard on the left, and down the stairs,’ 
answered Jean. 

“Could you take us there?’ asked Master Robert. 

“Aye, sir, of course I could,’ said Jean. 
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The four men looked at one another gravely, each 
wondering how much Jean knew. Master Jean was 
visibly distressed. 

‘Do you know what it was you brought away 
from him?’ asked Master Guillaume. 

For the first time Jean dropped his eyes. ‘I think 
it was metals, sir,’ he admitted in a low voice. 

“Was he stirring them in the crucible with gold, 
the first time I came in?’ continued Master Guil- 
laume. 

“Aye, sir, he was.’ Jean answered fearlessly. 

‘And did Master Anton do the same thing him- 
self and then use this alloy to make his gold plates 
and cups?’ 

‘Aye, sir,’ admitted Jean, twisting his tunic in 
his fingers. 3 

‘Do you not know it is against the laws of our 
Guild to mix any metal whatsoever with gold or 
silver?’ demanded Master Henri. 

“Aye, sir, my grandfather told me that when I 
was ten years old,’ replied Jean. 

‘Did his man Colin know this?’ asked Master 
Robert. 

‘He knew,’ answered Jean slowly, ‘and we did all 
we could to refine the gold and silver, but he said 
we were both bound. We had to stay and serve our 
time. He said he kept his own principles in spite of 
it, and told me to do the same.’ 

The men looked at one another. ‘Why didn’t 
you both come and explain it to us?’ Master Henri 
was stern. 
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‘Once I wanted to, but — well, there was my 
grandfather. He was his friend. It would be ter- 
ribly hard on him. And then Colin had only a few 
more months before he would be free. Besides, he 
said you would all find out one day for yourselves, 
and that would be better than any one’s telling.’ 

They nodded their heads. ‘Colin is a good man,’ 
they admitted. ‘But your grandfather will have to 
find out now, my lad.’ 

Jean turned to his father asking a mute question. 
Master Jean nodded, his eyes full of kindness and 
pity, for all his trouble over this. He would tell him. 

‘That will do,’ Master Guillaume dismissed Jean. 
*To-night you need not go back to the atelier. You 
will meet us at the Guild House to-morrow morning 
at eight to take us to the shop you have described.’ 

‘Aye, sir.” Jean nodded good-bye to them all, 
and walked slowly out of the door. He felt as if he 
were standing on the edge of a terrible gulf, and 
might be plunged over onto the rocks below. What 
was going to happen? Poor Gran’pére and poor 
old Master Anton. How gray he had looked last 
night, like the burnt-out ashes on his forge. He 
went back to his statue. He was glad to be able to 
work. There was relief in that. The stone was clean | 
and cool. But he had no sooner begun than Marcel 
popped his head in at the door. 

‘What’s up?’ he demanded, grinning. ‘More 
excitement about Old Basi and the Crabtree, Ill 
wager.’ 
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But Jean was silent. Perhaps nothing was proved 
yet. Colin said they had to have proof. He had 
better wait. ‘Just a small matter in our Guild,’ he 
teased, laughing at the face Marcel made at him. 

‘All right, old tight-wad. I know a boy who’s just 
gone into the guards: I’m going around to the 
dungeon to see him. I'd like to find out if he knows 
anything. Wonder if that gang has sneaked into 
the city to-day. Your father told me that the Guild 
had set a special watch at every gate, in case they 
should try to enter. They'll tire of those damp mists 
out there before long.’ 

Jean worked on by candlelight till the Angelus 
chimed, then went home to supper, wondering if 
his father had already told Gran’pére and Mother. 
If so, then they all knew quite enough about the 
Master. Jean felt terribly sorry for him, perhaps the 
more so because he could not forget that he himself 
was breaking a law. Even the Countess had under- 
stood that he would be punished. If only he could 
finish his statue first, he wouldn’t mind what they 
did to him then. He opened the door at home, and 
stood looking in for a moment, blinking at the 
bright candles and leaping firelight. 

Yes, evidently they had been told, for Gran’- 
pére’s head was sunk forward on his chest and 
Julie’s eyes were red. Father still looked grave too. 
He was pacing up and down the room. Mother was 
putting supper on the table. She turned and saw 
him standing there, and called cheerily, ‘Come and 
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have some good hot soup, my son.’ Her tone was 
full of understanding and strength and courage and 
gay tenderness. She only used ‘my son’ on special 
occasions. 

Gran’pére roused himself. ‘Is that the boy come 
in?’ 

“Aye, here I am, Gran’pére.’ Jean went at once 
to stand before him and grasp the hand outstretched 
to him. 

“It was all a terrible mistake,’ he began in a 
quavering voice, ‘to apprentice you to Master 
Anton. Your father didn’t want it, I knew, but I 
had set my heart on it. [ama proud old man, Jean. 
But I thought I was doing it for your own good, 
and now 

‘I know, Gran’pére. Colin explained that to me, 
and then afterwards I saw it for myself. You 
mustn’t mind, it really has not hurt mea bit, you 
see. He laughed. ‘Nothing hurts you but what 
you let come inside, and I’m safe.’ 

‘That sounds like Colin,’ said Julie. ‘Are you 
sure he won’t be drawn into this — this terri- 
ble > she meant to say cheating, but she 
stopped for Gran’pére’s sake. 

“No, of course not,’ scoffed Jean. ‘How could he 
be? He didn’t believe in it at all. He will set up an 
atelier for himself when he comes home, and you'll 
see what splendid things he will make.’ Jean felt 
that he had suddenly grown older, old enough to 
comfort them all. He wondered just how much his 
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father knew. He stood still before the fire with 
Gran’pére’s hand tight held in his. 

‘Supper, supper,’ called Mother, ‘is steaming on 
the table.’ But Gran’pére could not eat, he said. 
So Julie carried a bowl of soup to him and put it on 
the arm of his chair. ‘There, Gran’pére, it will do 
you good.’ She tried to be cheerful. 

“Where’s Marcel?’ asked Father. 

‘Oh, out scouting around for news, probably,’ 
said Jean carelessly, while Master Jean thought 
privately that there were no other two boys in all 
Reims who were given as much freedom on Sundays 
as Marcel and Jean. 

At that very moment the door burst open. 
Marcel’s grinning freckles followed. He slammed 
the door. ‘Guess what I know!’ he shouted. ‘Our 
bandit friends got captured themselves last night! 
Our own city marshal was riding home on horseback 
from Vrigny, when just across the river he was at- 
tacked by five men, and single-handed he managed 
to clap his chains about them and then forced them 
to walk ahead of him across the bridge. They 
were only stupid fellows paid by Old Basi, not 
regular bandits at all,’ he added in disgust. 
‘And it was Old Basi who squealed on your 
Master, Jean — squealed to save his own skin, you 
see!’ 

‘Then he probably told a lot about Master Anton 
that isn’t even true, Gran’pére,’ Jean tried to con- 
sole him. 
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‘How do you know all this, Marcel?’ asked 
Father, his voice stern. ‘Where have you been?’ 

‘I know a boy who’s just jomed the guards, 
Master Jean, so I’ve been down there talking to 
him. So that’s what the Guardians of the Guild 
wanted to see you about, Jean. Ha, ha, you see I 
have ways of finding out things myself. You'll be 
chief witness unless Colin comes home.’ 

‘What will they have to do to him, Gran’pére?’ 
asked Jean. 

‘They'll have to put him out of the Guild, my 
boy, and take away his papers, and send word all 
over the country, to every other guild, so that he 
can’t set up an atelier anywhere for years and years 
to come.” He groaned. ‘Poor Anton, he was a good 
man in his younger days, and counted one of the 
best skilled of the craft.’ 

There was a knock on the door. ‘Come in,’ 
called Mother, thinking it one of the neighbors. 

Slowly the door opened. Master Anton entered. 
Every one was silenced. He was rubbing his hands 
together nervously. His face was lined and drawn 
and looked sharper than ever. ‘I have come to 
fetch my apprentice boy,’ he said. ‘By the laws of 
the contract he should have come back to-night. I 
was waiting for him. I wanted to talk to him.’ 

Still no one spoke. Gran’pére stirred uneasily in 
his chair. Had Anton suspected? Had they told him 
anything? 

“What was it you wanted to tell me, Master?’ 
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Jean rose from his place at the table and went 
forward to meet him, where he still stood near the 
door. | | 

He shuffled forward then toward the group, 
blinking in the candlelight after the intense black- 
ness of the streets. 

“You have been a good apprentice, remarkably 
willing,’ he whined, ‘and so I wanted to bring you 
a little present of money. I think money is always 
very acceptable, don’t you, friend Orbais?’ He 
leaned down to Gran’pére as he spoke. But Gran’- 
pére seemed to have fallen asleep, his head drooped 
down on his chest. His breathing was labored. His 
face was as white as his hair. Master Anton held 
out a bag to Jean which he took care to jingle so 
_ that the coins in it rattled. * 

Jean drew back and away from him. ; 

‘There is nothing in the contract about Jean’s 
accepting money from you, Anton, until he has 
worked for ten years and finished his full appren- 
ticeship.’ Master Jean’s voice was curt. 

‘Tut, tut,’ Master Anton wheedled, ‘what is 
that among friends? The boy has done well, re- 
markably well, and needs a little encouragement.’ 
And again he tried to put the purse into Jean’s 
hands. Again the boy drew back, thrusting his 
_ hands behind him. 

Marcel was watching, round-eyed. Catch him 
_ refusing a money bag, he told himself. 
Sensing the frigid hostility, Master Anton seemed 
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to lose his nerve, for he backed against the wall and 
slowly edged toward the door. ‘Well, at least, we 
can go' home together,’ he said, cringing like a 
whipped dog. 

‘Jean is not going home with you to-night,’ an- 
swered Master Jean firmly. 

‘Ah, in that case I just want to give you a warn- 
ing — some one may try to ask the boy foolish 
questions — to prove him guilty,’ he added. ‘I 
hear there is a mysterious plot against him. I just 
wanted to caution him and tell him what to say to 
curious busy-bodies.’ Master Anton’s tone was 
dark with mystery. 

Suddenly Gran’pére half rose from his chair. 
‘Anton, get out of this house,’ he thundered, ‘and 
let that boy alone forevermore. How dare you come 
to this house and try to bribe a Jean d’Orbais? 
How dare you?’ He took a step forward, tottered, 
and fell back into his chair, breathing heavily. The 
whole family ran to him. Their visitor hurriedly 
slipped out and down the stairs into the darkness. 

‘Whew!’ cried Marcel. ‘So that was Old Crab- 
tree’s game. Trying to buy you off, Jean, so you 
wouldn’t squeal on him!’ 

‘Hush up,’ murmured Jean, ‘can’t you see it’s 
making Gran’pére ill?’ 
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CHAPTER XVIII 
CHANGES 


Ir was a sorry business indeed; Gran’pére very ill 
at home; the atelier closed; the door barred; Jean 
having to testify before the entire Guild, and answer 
questions until his face grew scarlet with shame. 
He had to tell about the long afternoons when 
Colin had been sent away and he had had to help 
the Master melt his gold and something else with 
it, and then try to beat it out without breaking the 
sheet. He had to explain how he and Colin often 
refined gold and silver without telling the Master. 
He must describe the gilded silver cups and plates, 
and the lumps of lead put on the scales. 

So on the evidence found in the shop and Jean’s 
testimony, the formal steps were taken. Master 
Anton was not only deprived of his shop and all it 
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contained, but a guard set to watch his movements. 
The shadow-of-a-wife went about in a daze packing 
their household belongings. She had decided to 
take them and her disgraced husband home to her 
own people in the Argonne. 

Old Basi was dispatched, under an armed guard, 
to Paris, to be tried by the heads of the whole craft, 
as his shop had been found to contain all the alloys 
and metals known to alchemy. 

The next question was, to whom was Jean to be 
apprenticed? No master could take more than one 
boy. No one could turn off the boy he had to take 
another. They sat in a solemn session of the Guild 
scratching their heads in bewilderment over the 
matter. Any one of them would have liked to have 
Jean, they assured the Guardians. His grand- 
father was their old and trusted friend. They were 
all talking it over among themselves while the three 
Guardians were deliberating as to what to do. No 
such situation had ever arisen before, and with an 
Orbais too. It was most unfortunate. 

Jean stood before them quietly, thinking. Did 
he dare tell them? Yes, he did! Now was the time. 
He knew what he wanted to do. He threw back 
his head and thrust out his chin. His eyes were 
alight. 

‘My Masters,’ he began, in his clear, ringing boy’s 
voice, ‘may I say something to you all?’ 

‘Here, here, order,’ called Master Guillaume, 
rapping his golden hammer, surmounted by its 
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figure of Saint Eloi, on the carved oak table before 
him, nodding for Jean to continue. 

‘I want to ask to withdraw honorably from the 
craft of the goldsmiths,’ said Jean. ‘I want to be 
my father’s apprentice and become a great sculptor. 
I went into Master Anton’s atelier to please my 
grandfather, but I care only for modeling and stone 
carving.’ 

There was a storm of protest. Everybody shouted 
his opinion. Jean was assured that of all the crafts- 
men, none were so honored, so rich, so powerful as 
the goldsmiths. Look at Masters Guillaume and 
Theci and Thibaut! If only Jean were ready to bea 
companion, any one of the men would gladly take 
him in. They appealed to the Guardians to retain 
Jean by special law. Jean was pulled from group to 
group until he began to grow desperate. How 
could he make them see? 

“Is there any clay in the Guild House?’ he asked. 

Yes, there was a pot of it always kept for trials for 
masterpieces. When it was brought, Jean eagerly 
took out handfuls, sat down opposite Master Guil- 
laume and studied his face for a moment, then set 
to work. The men watched, fascinated to see his 
fingers deftly fashioning a head. The bushy eye- 
brows, deep-set eyes, the bold high forehead, the 
wide nostrils, the small mouth, sagging a bit at the 
right corner where his pipe usually hung, the long 
hair, turned up at the ends after the fashion, the 
cheeks sunken where he had lost his teeth. When 
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the rough model was finished, they crowded about 
to see it. Master Guillaume slapped his knee. 

‘I must show it to my wife!’ he laughed, as de- 
lighted as a child. 

‘IT shall always respect the secrets of the craft,’ 
continued Jean, and the men listened to him more 
thoughtfully now, “but I am an Orbais, remember. 
I was born to work and labor for my cathedral, our 
cathedral,’ he smilingly corrected himself, ‘and I 
can’t be a goldsmith because I must be a sculptor,’ 
he ended. It was so simple, why couldn’t they see 
that? They were impressed. They kept stroking 
their chins and looking at the model he had made, 
and chortling to themselves. 

A knock sounded at the big oak door. Master 
Jean was admitted. He had come to walk home 
with Jean. Boys were never allowed on the dark 
streets alone after the ‘cover-fire’ bell (couvre-feu). 

“What think you of your son’s plan?’ they asked 
him. | 
Jean thought his father seemed a trifle mystified. 
He longed to explain to him. He could only look 
at him pleadingly, hoping he would understand and 
want him. 

Master Jean was silent. He was not quite sure 
what he ought to say, not comprehending what the 
‘plan’ might be. 

‘Jean has told us of his wish to be apprenticed 
to you, and asks to be released from our craft,’ ex- 
plained Master Henri. 
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If Father was amazed, he did not show it. Buta 
light glowed in his eyes and in his whole face. ‘Well, 
that seems a good plan,’ he agreed at once. ‘He has 
modeled from babyhood.’ 

He picked up the head, appraising it curiously. 
No one knew how he had longed to have the boy 
with him all these three years. No one guessed, 
except Mother Margot, what a sacrifice it had been 
to let Master Anton have him. 

So it was decided. It was irregular, very, but so 
were the circumstances. By the laws of all crafts, a 
son could work with his father as an extra appren- 
tice. So they all voted to give back his papers, and 
require Master Anton to forfeit the sum paid by 
Gran’pére three years before. 

Jean walked home on air, free. Free to model all 
day if he chose, free to work beside his own father 
at the thing he loved best in all the world. He kept 
wondering how he could tell Gran’pére, and explain 
it to him so that he would not be hurt. He had been 
so terribly grieved already. And what would Marcel 
say? Would he be glad? He knew his mother would 
be! 

But nothing at all could be said about it at home 
that night, for Gran’pére was worse, and during the 
night his spirit slipped quietly away from his body. 
The shock of all this trouble had been more than 
_ his heart could stand. 

Jean could searcely realize it until he heard the 
slow tolling of the bell, and saw the men of the gold- 
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smiths’ craft marching into the cathedral, all 
dressed in black, with their banner of Saint Eloi 
which Gran’pére had so loved. Then he had an 
overwhelming longing to be able to explain to him 
everything. The goldsmithing he had so loved had 
separated them. Jean wanted to be a little boy 
again sprawling before the fire, with Gran’pére in 
his big armchair beside him telling him stories, 
stories, stories — about gargoyles, or about Saint 
George slaying the dragon, or about the boy David 
and his sling. He had been his best comrade then. 

The priests were praying now and chanting a 
slow, solemn dirge as they carried him out of the 
cathedral. 

“Wait, Gran’pére, oh, wait,’ Jean sobbed. ‘This 
was your cathedral too. Oh, dear Angels, carry him 
home to God,’ he prayed. ‘Let him be welcomed 
by the first Jean d’Orbais, and he will explain why 
I must become a sculptor. He knows.’ Then Jean 
felt strangely comforted. 

The next day his new papers were made out at 
the Masons’ Guild House, and then Jean followed 
his father to his own atelier. His mother watched 
them from her broidery atelier door. All three were 
glad together, and were sure that Gran’pére would 
approve now and understand. 

Yet Jean soon realized that he was not to be al- 
lowed to sit idly modeling all day long. He had to 
help his father just as Marcel did. There was the 
clay to work up, or tools to hold, plaster to prepare, 
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or the stone to polish, or the moulds to be made. 
Master Jean expected him to do his full share and 
more, just because he was his son. But it was 
positive freedom after the years at Master Anton’s, 
and Jean went at it with a will, you may be sure, so 
that his father soon found out that he could do a 
great deal more ina day than Marcel. Marcel was 
heavier and stronger, but he shirked because his 
heart was not in it. With Jean, he was so glad of 
every single day’s work that he sang snatches of 
carols, working away like a beaver. “This is my 
craft now,’ he kept saying; ‘I am a sculptor.’ 

On Sundays he still worked at his statue. It was 
shaping up now, and the outlines of Clovis were 
coming out. So May and June and July sped by. 

Two years had passed since Colin and Gaston 
went away, and still no sign of them. Julie had left 
the loft over the atelier after Master Anton’s dis- 
grace, and had taken a corner at Félice’s home, 
where she set up her broidery frame. She had made 
many fine things; purses, belts, embroidered shoes 
and mantles and gowns for the great folk, and had 
earned quite a pile of coins which had been dropped 
into the foot of an old stocking for safe-keeping. 

Marcel talked much of Colin. He grew more and 
more restless that summer. He had no liking for 
having Jean about the atelier. It irritated him that 
Jean thought things out and so did twice as much 
work as he. Oh, well, he had other things to think of, 
and Sundays now he went off to talk with his friend 
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the guard, and hear about soldiers and battles and 
far countries, leaving Jean to chisel away in the 
shack by himself. 

Jean had quite set his heart on finishing his 
statue for the ninth of September, his fourteenth 
birthday. Not that any one would see it, but just 
for his own satisfaction. As usual, he was leaning 
out the window one night after supper, staring at 
the statue of Clovis in the north doorway. He knew 
every line and shadow by heart. 

Some one crept up behind him to pull his hair. 
He reached around to catch her wrist. Félice 
laughed. ‘You think of nothing and no one but 
that cathedral,’ she pouted. 

“Want to play checkers?’ countered Jean. 

‘How did you guess?’ she cried, producing a board 
and the small wooden black and red disks. 

‘That’s easy,’ laughed Jean — ‘You always do 
want to play.’ 

Little Marie ran to stand beside them and watch. 
She was allowed to crown the kings. It was a sum- 
mer evening of early August. A breeze ruffled 
Félice’s brown hair which hung loosely over her 
shoulders. Jean thought of the lovely Elaine at 
the chateau. He could hear her reciting her Latin 
Psalms. 

‘Wake up, stupid dreamer —it’s your move!’ 
cried Félice. 

Down in the street below came a shout. Both 
leaned out the window to see Marcel come march- 
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ing proudly along with a stick and bundle over his 
shoulder, beside a soldier in uniform, who looked 
smilingly up at them. 

‘Colin!’ gasped Jean and Félice in one breath, 
making a wild dash across the room and down the 
stairs into the courtyard. 

‘I'll run for Julie,’ cried Félice generously, while 
Colin was being greeted in royal fashion, embraced 
on both cheeks by the family and all the neighbors, 
who gathered as if by magic. How bronzed he was, 
and how tall! Those stooped shoulders were more 
straightened now, though he wore his worn-out and 
ragged military clothes as if they still ill suited him. 

“Was it thrilling?’ cried Marcel. ‘Weren’t you 
sorry to have to come home?’ Silly Marcel, as if 
any one wouldn’t be glad to come back to such a 
sweet wife as Julie. And now here she came run- 
ning, and everybody crowded as close as they could 
to see the meeting, and laughed and cried and made 
jokes at them both. Then they must all troop up- 
stairs while Colin sat in Gran’pére’s chair and 
sipped good home wine out of the Saint-Jean goblet 
and they begged him to tell them all about it. 
But he didn’t seem to want to tell much, after all. 
The Dauphin still led his armies against the Eng- 
lish, who stubbornly held on to what they considered 
their own lawful possessions, and he was neither a 
great enough general nor a forceful enough charac- 
ter to move them out. So what was there to do 
about it? 
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‘And what news of my good man Gaston?’ asked 
Master Jean. 

Colin’s face changed and a gray tired look came 
over it. He seemed years older then than when he 
went away. ‘Didn’t they tell you? Haven’t you 
heard? He was killed in action two months ago.’ 

Master Jean bared his head. ‘So, poor chap. He 
was a good man lost for the cathedral.’ 

A silence fell on the group. Julie threw her arms 
about Colin impulsively. “Thank God, you are 
come home,’ she sobbed. 

But what Colin wanted most to hear about. was 
all that had happened since he left. Marcel had 
jabbered it in a torrent, but now he wanted the 
story of Master Anton and kind old Gran’pére — 
he patted the arms of his chair — and Julie’s mov- 
ing. He could hardly take it all in. 

‘I wonder where I shall find a shop now?’ he said 
to Master Jean. 

‘I heard only to-day that Master Theci, in the 
same street of ““The Golden Hammer,” just a few 
doors this side of Master Anton, wants to sell his 
outfit and go back to Limoges. He says there is 
not enough call here for his enameling.’ 

Colin looked at Jean. ‘Just the place for us,’ he 
said; “we'll set up together, eh, little brother?’ 

Jean flushed. | 

‘But Jean’s left your goldsmithing — he has had 
his papers these three months — and is in with us,’ 
said Marcel. ‘I told you that!’ 
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Jean felt uncomfortable. Colin had been so 
splendid to him. But surely he would understand. 
He watched him rub his sleeve across his eyes. 
Then the shoulders shook, and he laughed, the old 
laugh. 

‘But we'll always be friends, Colin, you know 
that,’ Jean said pleadingly; ‘only I had to go on 
with my modeling.’ 

Colin nodded. He did understand then. And 
suddenly Jean wanted more than anything else to 
take him to the shack and show him why he had to 
give up goldsmithing. 

But there was no time then, for Colin was Bic 
from morning to night, arranging for his master- 
piece at the Guild House, then making out his 
papers for mastership, and setting up his atelier, 
taking over the tools and forge and bench of 
Master Theci. 

Colin’s homecoming seemed a torch that lighted 
a fire in Marcel. He talked and thought of nothing 
now but of vagabonding in far places, or of becom- 
ing a great general and leading the army to drive 
out the English. Master Jean had to reprove him 
more than once for his rough language and manners 
acquired at the guard house, and even the public 
inn, where he would go in order to meet strangers 
and pilgrims from other lands. Here he would drink 
too much, trying to make himself aman among men, 
and swagger home boastful and noisy. Then Mas- 
ter Jean was very stern and would order him up to 
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the loft without his supper. Marcel would go, but 
in a violent fit of temper. Poor Marcel — he was 
a trial to them all, himself included. 

So Jean worked steadily on alone through the 
Sundays of August, chiseling, chiseling, with 
chisels big and little. The eyes, the nose, the mouth, 
the hair, the arms, the folds of the drapery, were 
they perfect? That was the question he asked him- 
self over and over again. Were they as nearly per- 
fect a copy as he could make them? He would dash 
out of his shack to the north doorway, anxiously 
scrutinizing every line, every fold. But what about 
the thought of the King? Were the expressions the 
same? Yes, and no. He seemed to be finding slight 
differences now. Finally, with only a week to spare 
until his birthday, he went to the trouble of taking 
a plaster cast of the face of the actual statue. Why 
hadn’t he thought of that before? he wondered. 
Now he could compare them better, inch by inch. 
Ah, there was the trouble, the mouth. A line 
changed there, and the grooves of the nose deep- 
ened. Now, at last, he was satisfied. There remained 
but the final polishing of sand rubbed on with a 
piece of wood. His statue was finished! 

His birthday came on Sunday. So it was not 
until after the cathedral service with his mother 
and his féte day dinner that he was able to steal 
into the shack to look at his king. He tried to be 
impersonal and impartial. Did it ring true? Was 
it as great as it had seemed? He doubted it. How 
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could he tell? But all the same his heart gave a 
curious throb as he looked at it. Surely it was 
Clovis who stood there in his might and power and 
certainty of conquest. 

‘It must be a great thing to stand on a pedestal 
in history,’ thought Jean. To be a Clovis who 
should establish the French nation and Christianity 
at one stroke, or to be a Saint-Remi and build the 
foundation for the cathedral, or to be a Saint-Louis 
and fight in the Crusades, or a Saint-Jean and write 
a book about a vision of angels! No two were ever 
alike. Each stood for his own great deeds. He 
thought of all the hundreds of statues standing in 
their niches so that all the children could see and 
know them. No, certainly no two were alike, any 
more than Félice was like the little lady Elaine or 
Marcel was like Colin. Nor could any artist make 
two of his own statues just exactly alike, he decided. 

‘Jean,’ he heard his name roughly shouted. He 
was startled. It was Marcel’s voice, rough and 
bawling. It was a long time since he had visited the 
shack. ‘Oh, Jean d’Orbais, come out of there!’ 
What did he mean yelling like that? No one had 
ever discovered them, and he certainly didn’t want 
them to. 

Jean stood in the doorway. Down the chantier 
yard to his dismay came Marcel leading three of 
the young recruits of the guards —all noisy, all 
shying stones at the cathedral to see what damage 
they could do. 
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‘Come on, get out of there!’ ordered Marcel. 
Jean saw that he was dressed in Colin’s cast-off 
soldier suit. ‘You’ve had this place about long 
enough. We've decided to take possession now, 
and make a clubhouse of it, a nice little secret place 
where we can smoke and play cards and have some 
fun.’ 

Jean went white. Marcel was in an ugly mood. 
Desecrate this sanctum of his right in the shadow 
of the cathedral? His eyes flashed. He looked 
Marcel straight in the eye. ‘You won’t enter here,’ 
he said quietly, ‘unless you kill me first, and you’d 
hardly dare do that.’ He was praying swiftly: ‘Oh, 
God, give me power to vanquish them by my 
~ thought.’ 

The four boys burst out laughing. That was only 
to cover their own sudden terror of Jean’s quiet 
power. Their laughter gave them fresh confidence. 

‘I tell you, this shack’s mine,’ persisted Marcel. 
‘Didn’t I build it? And who’s been using it for 
months, and all by his lonesome carving a pretty 
little statue of a king? Now we're taking possession 
from this time on. We’ve named it the “Den of the 
Black Cat.” We'll get some one to tell us how to 
brew some crack gold, and then we'll all make a 
fortune, see?’ 

Jean stood with both arms outstretched across 
the doorway. 

‘Come on out, or we'll knock you out,’ invited 
one of the guards, brandishing a heavy club. 
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‘Come on,’ said Jean. ‘I’m not afraid of you!’ 

‘Oh, you’re not, well, we'll see.’ All four made a 
rush. Jean was knocked down, but scrambled to 
his feet, as the four boys pushed into the small 
shack. 

Marcel stopped as if struck dumb before the 
statue, which had been only a rough mass the last 
time he had seen it. Then in a sudden fit of fury, he 
slipped behind Clovis, picked up the largest wooden 
mallet and threw it full force, smashing the head 
clean off. 

Then Jean sprang into action. It seemed to him 
that the strength of all the kings was in his arms. 
He struck out at them, all four. They were in close 
quarters. His blows lunged home. One against 
four, but Jean had the strength of ten. Steadily he 
drove them out until he could stand in the doorway 
alone, barring it again with both arms. One of the 
guards threw a stone, hitting Jean square in the 
stomach, knocking him backwards, senseless. 

After that, for some reason known only to them- 
selves, the four departed in the direction from which 
they had come. 


CHAPTER XIX 
THE SECRET OF THE CATHEDRAL 


TuRe£sE hours later, Jean opened his eyes, then closed 
them again. He had the sensation of having been 
blown up like a balloon and then of floating through 
space. Where were his hands? He couldn’t seem 
to move any part of his body. It seemed not to be 
his. Where was he? Suddenly he remembered. 
Swiftly he came to earth then and sat up, turning 
about so that he could see his headless statue, his 
Clovis on whom he had toiled for nine long months. 
Still half blind, he got to his feet, dragging himself 
across the chantier and in at the Bishop’s door of 


a a 


the cathedral. There were few worshipers at this d 


hour. He crept along the side aisle, and threw him- 
self down behind one of the great pillars, leaning 


against the base of it. Did he sleep? Strange 
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thoughts crowded through his brain. It seemed at 
first on fire. How had Marcel dared to do this thing 
to him! How had he dared! Then he grew still. He 
could not remember ever to have been so still. 

The cathedral was dim and cool and vast. The 
sunset flooding the great western rose windows 
streamed onto the pavement in a checkerboard of 
brilliant colors; reds and blues and yellows and 
greens. Pigeons flew in and out, crooning and 
circling about Jean’s head. He thought the angels 
from outside had come down from their niches and 
were floating into the cathedral. They seemed to 
be forming a circle about him. He could hear the 
soft swish of their wings. He could smell a delicious 
fragrance. Little by little the fire in his brain cooled. 
He heard one say: 

‘Do not blame Marcel. Perhaps it is the punish- 
ment.’ 

“What punishment?’ he heard himself ask, puz- 
zled. 

‘The punishment for breaking the law,’ answered 
the same voice. 

_ “Oh, is that what the Countess meant?’ he asked. 
- All the angels nodded their heads, smiling. Jean 
smiled too. ‘i said I’d be willing to take my punish- 
ment when it came: I remember that. But I 
didn’t expect it to be such a terrible one as this. 
You don’t know what it means to me,’ he gulped. 

“We understand,’ they all replied. It was more | 

like music, Jean thought, than speaking. Yet he 
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had never in his life heard music like it. It seemed 
to echo on through the cathedral, and circle up and 
up to the shadowed vaults overhead. He felt bathed 
in it and comforted through and through. Now the 
song changed. The angels swayed in a kind of 
rhythm. At first he could not make out the words; 
then they seemed to be, ‘Forgive him, forgive him.’ 

“It’s like the Master’s fits of temper,’ mused Jean. 
‘He would throw anything, as he did my angel, 
without stopping to think.’ So had Marcel. And 
now the terrible and fierce resentment he had felt 
when he struck out at them all in the shack was 
melted away. He pitied him and Master Anton to- 
gether. ‘What else is there to do than to be sorry 
for them?’ he asked the angels. 

‘That’s right, we are all sorry, sorry, too,’ they 
sang, and Jean could hear their song change to joy. 
He felt glad and lifted too. The next thing he knew 
some one stood beside him within the angel circle. 
He saw a man with a compass and square, dressed 
in the costume worn two hundred years ago and 
more. He was smiling at Jean and now he put his 
hand on Jean’s head. 

‘He wants to tell you the Secret,’ chanted the 
angelic choir. 

‘What secret?’ asked Jean. 

‘The Secret of the Cathedral,’ they answered. 

‘But who is he?’ Jean was puzzled. 

‘Don’t you know him? He is the first Jean 
d’Orbais,’ they sang. ‘He has come to tell you.’ 
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Then Jean opened his eyes wide and stared at 
him. He didn’t seem to be old, but young. At 
least that is how he looked to Jean. ‘Aye, tell me,’ 
Jean begged of him. He thought he must have 
stepped out of the labyrinth, the upper right-hand 
corner. Now he smiled, lifting his hand to speak: 

‘Men learn of God through Beauty. We Builders who 
Hold Beauty in our fingers have the key. 
We could create it only as we loved enough. 
We chose God as our partner: He chose us. 


So was this cathedral builded stone on stone, 
Each carved with the beauty of a soul and God.’ 


The angels sang a low runic accompaniment. Jean 
did not understand it all, but he knew that every 
one who had ever carved great stones for the cathe- 
dral must have experienced this. It was like a 
Secret Brotherhood that they were trying to take 
him into. He quivered with eagerness to under- 
stand. The voice continued: 

“Wars may come, or raging fires, my son, 

But yet these towers and walls will ever stand; 
For they were built unto Eternity, 
And even if crushed down would rise again — 


For eager hands and hearts would catch the vision then, 
And build them into Beauty that is God.’ 


His voice grew dim, and the angels’ voices too. 
Farther and farther away they drifted. Jean could 
see the swaying angel forms thronging among the 
pillars of the nave. Now they were ringing a bell. 
One, two, three, four, five, six, seven... He opened 
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his eyes. The bell had the familiar sound of the 
Angelus ringing for Compline. Now groups of 
people began coming in for service. They were light- 
ing tiny candles in the rack before the altar to Our 
Lady, small flickering prayers from their hearts. 
Jean drew his sleeve across his eyes. What had 
happened? He was the same and yet not the same. 
He knew something. But what wasit? He felt very 
sleepy. He drew himself up, tiptoeing out the west 
door, and, turning the corner, went slowly along 
beneath the angels all standing securely, with spread 
wings, in their niches, and so into his own court- 
yard. He stopped at the well to draw up a bucket 
of water and throw it over his face and head. How 
cool and refreshing it felt! The house upstairs was 
empty. Jean sat in the window seat looking idly 
down on the statues, listening to the choir boys 
chanting the ‘Ave, Ave, Ave Maria.’ The family 
were evidently all down there in the cathedral. 

When his mother came home, she sat down be- 
side him. . 

‘Dreaming again, dear?’ she smiled. 

‘Mother,’ he said, ‘do you remember once that 
you told me I should learn the Secret of the Cathe- 
dral? Well, I think I know it.’ He spoke hesitantly, 
but in his eyes was the look of far visions. His 
mother smiled, glad in her heart. 


Then Félice bounded in with the wee Marie, and | 


came storming him, begging him to play checkers. 
_ That night Marcel did not come home to supper. 


Pa 2 
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Jean felt very sleepy and tired and went up to their 
loft early to bed and a deep sleep. In the morning 
Marcel was not there either, nor had he slept in his 
bed that night. Jean had said nothing about seeing 
him at the shack. 

Father Jean was troubled at breakfast. Marcel 
was certainly giving him much anxiety, but this 
was the first time he had stayed away all night. 
Sending Jean alone to the atelier, he went himself 
to the guard house to make inquiry. There, three 
of the young guards had been reported missing. A 
sergeant of police came in from a tour of the gates, 
to say that the three plus another boy answering to 
Marcel’s description had all left the city the after- 
noon before by the Porte of Mars, singing and shout- 
ing noisily. They had not reéntered. They had 
probably gone to one of the near-by villages and 
would return to-day, thought the sergeant. 

The day wore on, and night came, and still no 
Marcel. Jean wondered idly about him. He had a 
curiously dead feeling when he thought about him. 
He felt no hatred, no resentment, only this queer 
dull deadness. He did not care whether he ever saw 
him again or not. He seemed to have walked out of 
his life. He said nothing about the fracas in the 
shack. He did not connect it with Marcel’s going. 
He had always talked wildly of running away. Per- 
haps he had gone off to join the army. 

Besides, all thought of Marcel was swept out of 
his mind by the great news at the cathedral. The 
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Bishop and Master Colard, who was Chief Builder 
in charge of all the work, called together the whole 
body of workers, whether in stone, wood, iron, brass, 
gold, or silver. The Bishop explained that Cardinal 
Guillaume Fillastre in Rome, who had once been 
deacon of the cathedral chapter, had sent an emis- 
sary with a gift of four hundred écus of gold to con- 
tinue the work on the towers. Now the King’s 
Gallery would be completed too. Two years ought 
to see the great plan finished. He had sent for stone 
in all directions for miles around, and for hundreds 
of trees to be felled. All the trees now standing in 
the yard were seasoned and ready for use in con- 
structing the insides of the towers. 

“We'll be ready at this rate, I hope, my children,’ 
said the Bishop, ‘for the crowning of our King.’ 

“Aye, aye, our Lord Bishop,’ cried all the workers; 
‘we must make her ready for the King!’ 

Jean’s heart was thrilled to the bursting point. 
He was so thankful not to be buried in Master 
Anton’s shop, but to be here, right on the grounds 
of the cathedral, and in the thick of all the work, 
and best of all, really helping. 

“When they move those piles of trees, of course 
our shack will have to go, too,’ he thought, ‘but 
I won’t really need it now that I belong to the ma- 
sons’ craft.’ Of course he had no intention of break- 
ing any more laws of the Guild, but there was some- 
thing he must do first, before giving it up. During 
that week he managed to get down to Master 
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Gaillon’s foundry to ask him for a small iron pipe 
about eight inches long, and to Colin’s new atelier 
for some cement. 

The following Sunday saw Jean hard at work on 
his statue again, drilling a hole both in the body and 
in the head, exactly the size of his dowel. When the 
two fitted perfectly together, he cemented the head 
onto the body. There were bits of roughness to 
smooth away, but the cut had been surprisingly 
clean, and when he had sanded and rubbed the 
neck, one could scarcely tell that the accident had 
occurred. Jean was elated. ‘You look brand-new,’ 
he told him, inspecting him by candlelight, ‘but I 
shall have to call you my antique.’ 

Then he decided on a bold course. He would tell 
his mother and father all about it, leaving Marcel 
quite out of it. There were always so many people 
at his home on Sundays, but he would try to man- 
age the very next week. And, in fact, it seemed to 
work out for him without any effort on his part. 

For Julie and Colin went off together, Félice took 
_ Marie to spend the afternoon with her own family, 
and Father lighted his pipe, settling himself in 
Gran’pére’s chair for a quiet think. Mother was 
putting away the dinner dishes. 

Just for a second Jean’s courage failed him. What 
if the statue weren’t so good after all? He couldn’t 
be sure to-day. Suppose they were to scold him and 
punish him. Then he thought how much he wanted 
to share it with them, just because it was his own 
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work. Perhaps if it weren’t perfect, his father would 
tell him how to improve it. Then he found himself 
rushing across the room to draw up a stool for his 
mother. 

‘Mother,’ he called, ‘come and sit here before the 
fire — I have something to tell you both.’ 

His mother glowed as she sat down. It was a long 
time since Jean had had anything to confide in 
them. | / 

He began at the beginning, when he was with 
Master Anton, modeling faces. Then he told of 
how he had set up his own atelier and borrowed his 
father’s tools to make a life-sized figure. After that, 
of the Sundays spent in work on his model. He 
didn’t tell them whom he had chosen, but he ad- 
mitted that everything he had learned had been 
either due to his asking questions of his father or his 
copying of other statues. ‘Now I want you to come 
over to my small shack and see for yourselves,’ he 
ended. And over they went. Neither Father nor 
Mother said much. Both were too busy thinking. 

It was Mother who cried out when she saw the 
statue. ‘Oh, it’s Clovis!’ she exclaimed joyously, 
‘but Jean, how could you do this all alone?’ She 
seemed almost terrified in spite of her sudden tears 
of joy. Who was this son of hers? She had a sense 
of awe as she glanced at the slight, boyish figure 
beside her. 

Father was impressed too. He looked it over from 
all sides, lighting a candle to watch how the lights 
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and shadows arranged themselves, pulling at his 
chin the way he did when most excited about 
things. His eyes were shining. 

‘If Marcel shouldn’t come back, we'll take a new 
boy’ —he slapped Jean on the back — ‘and you 
shall work with me on the carving. There will be 
plenty of work for us these next two years until the 
towers are finished, and after that for the rest of 
our lives on the interior.’ | 

Nothing he could have said would have given 
Jean greater joy than that. It meant that they 
were more nearly partners than master and ap- 
prentice. They were man to man. 

Mother sat down limply on a block of wood. So 
this was where her boy had been coming for so long. 
She had done well, then, to trust him, and insist 
that his father let him alone. 

Father Jean still stood examining the statue and 
its model. ‘You have improved even on the cast, 
Jean,’ he said delightedly. How keen his eyes were! 
Jean explained about the extra cast he had taken 
of the actual statue just at the last minute. 

‘If the Guild knew of this, they would perhaps 
put you out of it’ —his father was thoughtful — 
‘but that is a man-made law to protect the men 
against the temptation of cheating. You had to 
obey a higher law, my son. You had that within 
you which would not be buried.’ 

Jean was amazed at him. ‘I don’t need the shack 
any longer, Father, if I am to work with you,’ he 
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said. ‘And, besides, they’ll be wanting these trees 
soon, so let’s set to work right now to demolish it. 
I'll fetch ‘the roller and we'll trundle Clovis into 
your atelier.’ And he started off to find it. 

‘How wonderful they are to me!’ he thought. 
‘T expected a scolding instead of praise, and now —’ 
He heard voices. No one had ever before come into 
this tucked-away corner of the yard except Marcel 
and those boys. Had they come home again? But 
when he turned the corner of the tree pile, he ran 
straight into the Bishop and his sister, the Countess 
of Champagne. He stopped in astonishment, bow- 
ing to them both. 

“We were just coming to find you, my son,’ began 
the genial Bishop. ‘My sister tells me that you 
have been breaking the laws of the guilds, so we 
were coming to see about this.’ His eyes were 
twinkling and his lips smiling, in spite of the terri- 
fying sound of his words. A month ago, Jean would 
have felt very differently, perhaps, but now he led 
the way back around the corner of the pile, 
strangely happy. 

‘I brought Father and Mother to see it for the 
first time to-day,’ he explained, “because ’m giving 
up the shack now, and I wanted them to see it first.’ 

Hastily Mother Margot and Father Jean stepped 
out of the small place to make room for their dis- 
tinguished guests. Mother curtsied and Father 
bowed. The Countess smiled on them both and 
lifted her trailing blue brocaded skirts higher as she 
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stooped to enter the low doorway. Then she cried 
out in astonishment, just as Mother had done: 

‘Jean, surely you have not done this thing alone?’ 

The Bishop too was amazed. He stood looking 
from the cast to the finished statue, his hands be- 
hind his back, one eye closed, noting the details. 
“It is quite perfect, lad. It seems rather incredible 
that you have achieved it here in this bad light, 
working only Sundays and holidays through the 
winter.’ 

‘Marcel taught me at first,’ explained Jean, ‘for 
I’d never worked in stone, of course, and then I did 
the rest alone.’ 

“Ah, he was soon tired of it, I doubt not. Has the 
boy been found yet?’ he inquired of Master Jean, 
who shook his head. ‘Ah, well, let him get this 
wild vagabondage out of his system, just as Jean 
had to get this out of his. Outcropping of genius, 
both!’ | 

Master Jean nodded. He was always a man of 
few words. He was poking about into the farthest 
corner, and had discovered another cast. ‘What’s 
this?’ he wanted to know. 

“That’s Marcel’s grotesque,’ explained Jean. ‘He 
wants to do them as props for the central spire. 
Real characters, you know, like Old Basi, and Colin, 
and Marcel himself. He says there should be a 
_ place for ugliness in the cathedral as well as for 

beauty, so long as it’s true to real life.’ 
The Bishop peered down at it. ‘It has a careless 
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strength and power,’ he admitted. ‘A great pity it 
is that the boy hasn’t developed his talent.’ 

‘But tell us why you happened to choose Clovis?’ 
asked the Countess, smiling at Jean. 

‘I did make a statue of a king at first, my ideal of 
a king, you know, but I wasn’t satisfied. Something 
was wrong, and then Father said that even if I were 
to go to school in Paris, they would set me at copy- 
ing statues brought from Greece, and that these 
in our own cathedral were as fine as those, so I be- 
gan copying them.’ 

‘Which means,’ laughed the Bishop, ‘that if ever 
our statues are struck by lightning, you would be 
able to replace them. Aye, it’s in the family, eh, 
Master Jean, to carve kings?’ 

Father laughed, as pleased as he could be. Then 
the Bishop suggested that he show the Countess his 
own kings. So across the yard they all trooped, the 
Bishop leading, the Countess following with Jean, 
Mother and Father humbly bringing up the rear, 
so happy they hardly knew how to contain them- 
selves. : 

‘So my prediction of a punishment for breaking 


the law didn’t come true, after all?’ smiled the 


Countess. 

‘Oh, but it did,’ whispered Jean. ‘The head of 
my statue was knocked off. I thought I had died, 
too, at first. Then later I found a way of mending it. 
I put it back in place only last Sunday.’ 

‘I’m so sorry,’ she said in a low tone. ‘I should 
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never have thought of such a terrible punishment 
as that. I meant only that to break any law at all, 
one must suffer the consequences. I’ve done it and 
I know!’ 

They entered the atelier then, and there was no 
time to say more, but Jean felt strangely close to 
her. What a lot she understood! But then, so had 
his father and mother. They had not said one word 
of reproach. 

The Bishop asked Father Jean to tell who the 
gigantic kings were, row on row of them, fifty-six 
in all, the Kings of Judah, from Abraham to David, 
the long line leading up to the Blessed Virgin her- 
self. Since it was Her cathedral, it was fitting that 
they should stand high up in their gallery crown- 
ing the great rose window. He explained how they 
would be lifted up into their niches very soon now, 
and the Countess was as delighted as Mother and 
Father. 

They went on to the atelier where only the archi- 
tectural carving was done, slender shafts crowned 
with leaf capitals, or the crochets of fern fronds to 
go high up on the gables, each as perfect and as 
beautifully carved as if they were to bear close in- 
spection instead of being hoisted up there to their 
places, so many feet above the ground that they 
might never be seen at all. The Countess marveled 
at their perfection and beauty. 

‘They know the Secret of the Cathedral, these 
carvers and masons,’ said the Bishop. Jean started. 
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‘They carve their lives and their faith, and their 
love for the Blessed Virgin into everything they do. 
Beauty and love are their law.’ She nodded, hand- 
ing her purse, which she unfastened from her gold 
belt, to her brother. 

‘It is a wonderful age in which to be alive,’ she 
said. ‘I must give this, since I cannot carve.’ She 
smiled humbly at them all. 


SS 


> 


CHAPTER XX 
AN OATH OF KNIGHTHOOD 


Now that the load of uncertainty was lifted from 
Jean, and he knew that he would be a statue carver, 
he would say over and over to himself: ‘I shall be 
one of Her great sculptors. I walk with Beauty. I 
live with Beauty.’ And that was quite true. 

The days were busy ones now, without any sense 
of pressure, but just joyously filled with work from 
sunrise to sunset. The ox carts began rumbling into 
the chantier, laden with stone from the quarries or 
trees felled in the forests. Just as he used when a 
child, Jean would run out to hail them and watch 
the unloading. Then each sculptor and carver chose 
_ the blocks he wanted. They were carefully checked 
with the Master-Builder’s plans, and sawn and 
hewn and chiseled and carved ready for the great 
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day when they would be needed. Jean loved to hear 
the workmen on top of the scaffolding shout down 
for stone number A 39. 497. Sometimes he helped 
to locate it. ‘Then, when the ropes were attached, 
with more shouting it was hoisted up to the top. 
For he knew quite well that each stone must be 
fitted into its own place like the pieces of a giant 
picture puzzle. The trees too must be stripped of 
bark and hacked into beams to be fastened to- 
gether with great wooden pegs. 

A fresh enthusiasm broke out among the cathe- 
dral workers. Every day there were songs and spe- 
cial prayers going on. Each month came a holiday, 
or often two or three, for saints and heroes of the 
Church. 

No word still from Marcel, and after many 
months his papers were confiscated, and he was 
declared an outlaw in the Guild. Master Jean chose 
a new boy, an eager, bright-eyed little chap of ten, 
called Vincent. He thought Jean a hero and ran to 
do everything either he or his father wanted. So the 
work went well, and every one was contented and 
eager to finish the towers. 

On Saturdays a wonderful thing now happened 
for Jean. Robin, the page from the chateau, would 
come galloping in, leading another horse by the 
bridle. Outside the chantier gate he would whistle. 
Jean would run out, mount the horse, and ride back 
with him the seven miles to the chateau. Then a 
lesson in modeling would begin for the little lady 
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Elaine, while the Countess sat in her carved oak 
chair close by, working on her embroidery. As 
their fingers all flew, she would teach Jean lines 
from the Psalms or bits of verse from the minstrels’ 
songs. Or she would tell them both stories of David 
and Joseph, or of the lives of the saints from her 
book of the Golden Legends, and Jean knew ex- 
actly where to find them pictured out on the cathe- 
dral. For his big book was never closed. 

Each Saturday he would bring a copy printed 
carefully on vellum in tall Gothic letters, which she 
had set out for him. It was slow at first, this learn- 
ing to read and write, but it was coming. When the 
modeling lesson was ended, the Countess would 
open a great vellum book before her on a low carved 
stand. It had thick board covers bound with clasps 
of wrought silver. Inside was a treasure-trove of 
wonder and delight, all written down by hand and 
illuminated by the good monks of the Brotherhood 
of Saint-Martin’s, with stories about everything in 
the world. It told how the earth was created in 
seven days, and about the sun and moon and stars, 
and the seven planets, and the four cardinal points, 
and the seven liberal arts, and the seven gifts of the 
Holy Spirit. It had everything in it, that great 
book, for it was an encyclopedia of the world, with 
animals and countries and precious stones and 
everything! Every Saturday Jean must laboriously 
spell out a paragraph for them, and then he could 
sit for half an hour at his ease while the Countess 
and the lady Elaine took turns reading aloud. 
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‘Poor Marcel,’ said Jean one day, “if he is seeing 
anything half so wonderful as what I am imagining, 
he is lucky.’ For Jean had only to shut his eyes to 
travel the world over. No wonder he looked for- 
ward to Saturdays. 

And so did the whole Orbais family as well, for 
on Sundays, Jean would tell them all, Félice and 
Julie and Colin and Marie and his father and 
mother, all about the marvels of that Mirror-of- 
the-World Book. 

Nor did Jean have to give up his own modeling on 
Sundays and féte days. His mother gave him a 
corner of her atelier for his things. A wooden stand 
he needed, and several boards with narrow wooden 
strips across them to hold the clay firmly for small 
heads or relief panels. A big jar for his clay, and a 
rack for his few tools which his father gave him on 
New Year’s Day, with money which Gran’pére had 
left ‘to be used for Jean,’ completed his equip- 
ment. 

He began a copy of every bit of sculpture on the 
cathedral. They all laughed at him, but he said he 
meant to spend his whole life at it, no matter what 
else he did. He had great fun too, teaching little 
Marie to make things for herself out of clay; a 
rabbit, a pigeon, a doll. He said there was no reason 
why she shouldn’t be able to model if the lady 
Elaine could, for he considered her just as much of 
a princess. Then she would clap her hands, and run ~ 
to dress up in one of Mother’s discarded bits of — 
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tapestry and parade up and down the street. She 
was a sweet thing, that wee Marie-des-Anges. 

By the following spring the gallery for the kings 
had been completed. On the day when they were 
to be lifted into place, the Bishop had arranged 
quite a ceremony. It was on the sixth of May, the 
féte day of Saint-Jean, the anniversary of the day of 
the burning of the former cathedral and of the be- 
ginning of the new. The Count and Countess came 
riding in with fifty or more knights and ladies stay- 
ing at the chateau for the tournament of Pentecost. 
The great cranes invented in the last few years stood 
ready on the tower platforms. The colossal kings 
had been rolled out to the edge of the yard and stood 
patiently waiting for this perilous ride to their dizzy 
perches where they would stand for hundreds of 
years gazing benignly down on the city. They had 
had time to learn patience during their hundreds of 
years in the quarry. 

Jean was excited, running about, helping his 
father, himself giving last lingering touches, climb- 

ing up for a deeper chisel mark here, a bit of sand 
rubbed on a hand there. He had seen these kings 
ever since he could be carried into his father’s 
atelier in his arms as a wee baby. The last ones he 
had actually helped to carve. They were his per- 
sonal friends, these giant Judeans, father and son; 
Abraham and Isaac, Jacob and Judah, Perez and 
Hezrom, Aran and Aminadab, and all the other 
queer names which the Bishop had read to them 
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out of the great illuminated book of the Gospel ac- 
cording to Saint-Mathieu. 

The gay company from the chateau waited in the 
square laughing and chatting, the knights on their 
restless, high-spirited horses, the ladies either be- 
hind them or on mounts of their own. For the 
amusement of the crowd of peasants and citizens, 
they would go dashing across the square as if to 
meet a foe at the tourney, wheel, and rush back, al- 
most into the crowd gathered to see the crowning 
of the cathedral with the ‘Virgin’s Kings,’ as they 
called them. 

A bugle call announced the coming of the Bishop 
who stood high up on a small balcony beneath the 
kings’ empty niches. His boys’ choir with him broke 
into the glorious hymn of the Virgin, the Magni- 
ficat: ‘My soul doth magnify the Lord —’ 

There was a hush in the square below, and the 
knights reined in their horses, dismounting and 
craning their necks as they bared their heads. 

*‘— As he promised to our forefathers, Abraham 
and his seed, forever,’ continued the high boy voices. 
Then the Bishop raised his hand as a signal to the 
men. The ropes were tightened first about Clovis 
in his baptismal font, since he was to be placed in 
the very center. The men on the lower platform 
toiled on the rope, the great cranes reached out — 
long arms for him, and up he sailed through the air, 
with shouts of men holding the staying ropes and 
answered shouts from above. Up and up he climbed 
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to the platform where Master Colard de Givry, the 
Chief Builder, and his masons were awaiting him. 
When they had fixed him in his place, a mighty 
shout went up from the square below. Then it was 
Saint-Remi’s turn next. The people laughed and 
joked, and said they would expect him to perform 
a miracle on the way up. After him went up the 
lovely Queen Clotilde, to be placed on the other 
side of Clovis, and then at last came the kings, 
Abraham first, the father of nations and of kings, 
and after him his sons who God promised him should 
be as numerous as the sands of the desert. 

After each was set firmly in place, from the choir 
boys came a burst of ‘Glory to God in the Highest, 
and on earth peace, good will among men.’ 

Ah, that was a great day. Jean looked at his 
father in sudden admiration. He was so quiet, so 
humble, so simple a person. No one honored him or 
thanked him for carving the kings. Not that he 
wanted honor. ‘All the glory of our work,’ he used 
to say, “is not for ourselves, but for God and the 
Blessed Virgin.’ To look at him, he seemed not so 
very different from any one of the peasants who 
had come in for the sight. Certainly he was nothing 
like those gay knights, laughing and chatting, 
dressed in scarlet and blue and green and gold. 
*But then,’ thought Jean, ‘it’s not what they look 
like on the outside that really counts, but it’s how 
much they love Her,’ nodding toward the cathe- 
dral. It would be easy to play at tourneys and 
laugh and be gallant to pretty ladies all day. 
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Then he caught sight of the long row of angels 
in their niches. They seemed to be swaying and 
nodding ‘and chanting too. He thought of the first 
Jean d’Orbais, and darted inside the west door for 
a moment to look at him in the upper right-hand 
corner of the labyrinth. 

‘Isn’t it glorious to watch them go up?’ he asked. 
‘This must be a great day for all you builders in 
Heaven. Tell Gran’pére to come and look down on 
it too!’ he added, and ran back for fear of missing 
something. 

The lady Elaine caught sight of him and rode up 
to him. ‘I know not how much time we'll have for 
our lesson, Saturday,’ she said, leaning down over 
her horse’s neck, “because there’s to be a big cere- 
mony in the chapel when Father knights the es- 
quires, but Mother said she would send for you 
anyhow, that you might like to see it, and she wants 
you to bring a small copy of the Blessed Virgin — 
your own model in clay, you know. You will not 
forget?’ 

‘No, I’ll not forget,’ answered Jean, smiling. How 
could he forget a command of his Countess? — 

So every spare moment he had between then and 
Saturday he spent on his small copy of the Virgin. 
It must be quite perfect, although so small, for it 
couldn’t be very large if he must carry it out on — 
horseback. 

Thus it was that Jean arrived the following — 
Saturday with a queer pack on his back, done up in 
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heavy sacking, which he unwrapped layer after 
layer. The Countess sent a page to ask him to come 
up at once to the schoolroom. He made his way 
through throngs of knights and ladies and pages, 
up the winding stair. When he saw the Countess he 
gasped. She was dressed in cloth of gold embroid- 
ered with lavender fleurs-de-lis, with a great train 
of ermine, and a cloud of white veiling falling from 
her high peaked hat. The lady Elaine too was 
lovely in scarlet, bordered with soft white swan’s 
down, her hair bound with a chaplet of lilies-of-the- 
valley, which nodded their bells and tossed off their 
delicate perfume at the least movement of her head. 
Jean gazed from one to the other. Never in his life 
had he seen anything so beautiful. He held the 
statuette of the Virgin in his arms. 

_*Good,’ smiled the Countess, ‘you have brought 
Her, and isn’t She lovely?’ This will do for you to 
copy this week, ma petite’ (my little one) — she 
turned to Elaine. 

‘But we want you to dress up too, Jean,” cried 
the lady Elaine — ‘in this. See, it has the colors of 
your craft and your emblem of a chisel embroidered 
on it, and it’s made of silk and satin!’ 

Truly it was a grand robe, of pure white silk, 
with orange satin bands down the front and around 
the bottom. Jean was amazed. They were always 
doing such unexpected things for him, ‘They think 
I would feel out of place in the chapel among the 
knights in my common brown tunic.’ He looked 
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down at it. He had never been ashamed of it for all 
the grandeur and splendor here in the chateau. 
They pushed him into a small room with Robin 
who came to help him dress. 

Now they heard a great gong in the hall ringing, 
followed by the silvery bell on the chapel belfry. 

“Come, Jean,’ they called, ‘Robin will show you 
where to go,’ and they swept down to the hall 
below, where the procession was forming. The 
Count smiled to see how lovely his Countess 
and small daughter looked. The elder daughter, 
the lady Blanche, was regal too, and the long line 
formed behind them, two and two, of splendid 
knights and ladies. 

Robin led Jean to the young esquires, all dressed 
in pure white silk tunics, like himself, except that 
theirs had no satin bands of bright orange, like his. 
Some were quite obviously nervous and excited. 
Others kept looking to see their favorite lady. 
Some were thinking of the fine armor the Count 
would give them that day. Still others were con- 
scious of the pride of their families at home. They 
had all won their spurs; they knew horsemanship, 
falconry, hunting, jousting, and all knightly man- 
ners and graces. And better still, they would pledge 
themselves for their lives to come to the aid of their 
Count the moment he had need of a strong arm and 
a valiant heart. Jean thought of nothing. He was 
too busy drinking it all in, the gay colors, the beauty 
of the faces, the fair strong looks of the esquires. 
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Now it was their turn to march in, to the beat of a 
drum and the music of violas and flutes and harps. 
Again Jean was almost overcome by the glory of 
the windows. He kept thinking of Uncle Pierre and 
wishing he were there to see it all. The Count and 
his family sat under a canopy hung with green cloth 
and golden leopards, to the right of the altar, while 
the esquires sat opposite them on the left beneath 
a canopy of tapestry cloth. In the middle were 
seated all the ladies and knights, as brilliant in 
color as the windows, Jean thought. 

The Bishop of Reims in his scarlet robes mounted 
to the altar and said the Mass. Then the Count 
walked up the steps, lifting up his hand. The body 
of esquires rose. The Count repeated to them the 
laws of chivalry, reminding them of the protection 
of women and of the succor of any one in trouble or 
distress. He thanked them for having acquitted 
themselves so honorably in the three-day tourna- 
ment, and called them separately, one by one, by 
name, to kneel before him. Each pledged his oath 
to support him in time of need. Then, with a blow 
of his sword on their bent necks, he dubbed them 
knights. 

Jean sat still in his place, watching, his eyes big 
with wonder. So this was the way one became a 
knight. Did he envy them? Well, he felt that he 
too would like to do brave and glorious deeds, but 
he kept remembering what the farmer had said 
that day in the cart, riding with Marcel: ‘You 
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have to be born a gentleman.’ He had been born 
an Orbais, a cathedral-builder, but not a gentleman. 
But all the same, he would try to be as brave and 
courteous and knightly inside his soul as these 
others, and he had his mother and little Marie to 
protect. 

The last knight had returned to his seat. The 
Count slowly paced back to his. It was a proud 
hour for him. To his amazement, the Countess 


stood up. A page managed her train, and slowly, 


in stately fashion, she too mounted the steps, and, 
turning, faced the company. Jean saw that his 
friend Robin stood beside her. In his hand he car- 
ried Jean’s own statuette of the Virgin. How 
strange! 

‘Wilt stand up, Jean d’Orbais?’ said the Coun- 
tess. ‘There is another esquire to knight.’ 

Jean flushed scarlet, but obeyed, standing quietly 
in his place. He looked tall and splendid himself 
in his white robe. He was not self-conscious because 
he was so astonished he had no time to be, but his 
heart pounded hard with excitement. The Bishop 
and the Count both smiled. They had no idea what 
was coming. Only the little lady Elaine knew, but 
they all smiled indulgently. They were used to the 
lovely Countess’s vagaries and whims. 

“You others have taken the oath of chivalry,’ she 
said, smiling down at the young knights, ‘but Jean 
will take the oath of service to Beauty, for a great 
ideal, the ideal started for him by the first Jean 
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d’Orbais more than two hundred years ago, the 
ideal continued by his uncle who made the windows 
for this chapel, and by his grandfather and his 
father and mother. This statue is the symbol of his 
craft. Jean, come here.’ 

Somehow Jean managed to walk down the aisle 
and kneel at the steps before her. 

‘Repeat this oath after me,’ she said to him in a 
low tone. In her hand she held a silver chisel made 
by Colin. Jean repeated after her in a clear, ring- 
ing, eager voice: . 

“The work of my hands for my cathedral, 
The love in my heart for my cathedral, 
The thought of my brain for my cathedral, 
The sureness of my sight for my cathedral, 
The life of my life for my cathedral, 

Here grows a sculptor for my cathedral.’ 


‘Now, God be thanked,’ added the Bishop fer- 
vently. 

‘With this chisel I dub thee knight!’ She touched 
his bowed head with it, then handed it to him, giv- 
ing him a sign to rise and return to his place. 

Then, with the exultant music in advance, the 
procession wound out of the chapel. Jean followed 
behind the young knights, clutching his silver 
chisel. So he was a Knight of the Blessed Virgin, in 
the service of Her cathedral! He was to be Her 
protector too. Had he only dreamed it all? It was 
so unreal that it should have happened to him. But 
now here he was in the great hall, with the banquet 
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tables laid, and he found himself filing in with the 
others to their places at the long board. The Count 
and Countess on the dais sat like a king and queen 
beneath their canopy of green and gold, smiling at 
their gay family. The pages brought in steaming 
dishes, after the silver water basins had been re- 
moved, and every one fell to making the most of the 
feast. 

Jean ate nothing at first. He was dazed by all the 
grandeur and full of dreams. Then his friend Robin 
nudged his elbow. ‘Look here,’ he whispered, ‘I’ve 
brought you venison, and, besides that, a whole 
roasted pheasant all for you!’ 

That would waken any boy. Jean laughed and 
fell to work on it. He was hungry! 
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CHAPTER XXT > 
A STRANGE LETTER 


Ever since Jean’s ceremony of knighthood, the 
days had flowed along in a stream of work that was 
more nearly play. 

“You must not forget that you have much to 
learn,’ his father would often say to him. ‘A little 
knowledge is apt to be dangerous. You are still 
only a boy.’ That was true, but a boy could do his 
work as perfectly as he knew how. A boy could 
keep on copying the great statues; and as Colin 
used to say: ‘The quality of one’s work depends 
upon one’s thinking and one’s praying.’ 

More and more, too, he was allowed to take part 
in the secret ceremonies and dinners at the Masons’ 
Guild House. He was proud to belong to this great 
brotherhood, perhaps the greatest craft brother- 
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hood in the world; for it included stonemasons, 
setters, carvers, statue-makers, and master-builders 
or architects who went about constructing cathe- 
drals and churches all over the world. They all 
called themselves ‘Logeurs de Bon Dieu’ (House- 
keepers of the Good God). They demanded neither 
glory nor riches. Each was an artist and each 
worked for the pure love of God. 

Their Guild House, immense, low, vaulted, was a 
never-ending source of delight to Jean. He would 
puzzle over the symbols and Bible stories painted 
on the walls, their rich blues and reds hazy through 
the smoke of many pipes. Best of all he loved the 
vast chimney corner: seven feet high was the black, 
cavernous fireplace, and nine feet across. Above it, 
on the high hood, was painted God the Father in 
the glory of His angels, His Son, the Holy Spirit, 
and the Blessed Virgin, from whose hands poured 
rays of grace for all humanity. 

To this house came freemasons from many lands; 
on pilgrimage from Spain and Italy and Provence, 
and even from far Arabia, to see the cathedral. So 
here it was, before a roaring log fire that winter, 
that Jean would sit cross-legged in a circle of men, 
listening wide-eyed to the tales of their wanderings 
and adventures. Sometimes they brought rare 
silks from Joppa, or carved ivory from Bombay, or 
fragile glass from the island of Cyprus. Then they 
would explain the hidden meaning of their designs; 
for Jean was fast learning that each line told a story; 
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that every circle and triangle was the symbol of a 
holy mystery. They wrote this hidden language in 
wood or stone or ivory, these Logeurs de Bon Dieu. 
They were in the service of the entire Christian 
world, so Jean heard them discuss problems of 
cathedral-building in Rouen or Canterbury, in 
Cologne or in Constantinople. 

‘My!’ he would explode to his father as they 
walked home under the flaming winter stars, look- 
ing up at Orion charging overhead, ‘will I never 
grow up enough to make something splendid 
too?’ 

‘All too soon,’ his father would laugh, remember- 
ing how he felt when he was a boy like Jean. 

Often minstrels would be invited to the guild 
dinners to sing songs of the Holy Grail and of Parsi- 
fal. These Jean loved best of all, for he felt that he 
too was on a quest, a quest for learning, so that he 
might make something beautiful for the Blessed 
Virgin. Nothing he could ever do for Her would be 
lovely enough. 

Sometimes the strangers told of the Dauphin and 
his army, shaking their heads over the sorry con- 
‘dition of the country. 

‘When will he come bringing our Archbishop to 
crown him king?’ Jean would ask his father again 
and again. 

‘Aye, who knows that? Not certainly while 
Orléans is besieged by the English. Orléans is the 
heart of France; without her, our very life is 
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threatened. I fear, lad, his scepter is only an 
empty symbol of power.’ 

Vaguely Jean thought of Marcel. Was he helping 
the Dauphin? How great that would be! It was a 
dreadful thing for the country to have no king. No 
one could be a real king either, even if he were a 
prince of the royal blood, unless he was properly 
consecrated in their own cathedral with the holy oil 
brought from Heaven to Saint-Remi. He thought 
of his ideal king. If only the Dauphin could have 
been delivered by some strong hand, and so rule his 
people in justice and peace. It was terrible to have 
had nearly a hundred years of war. It was Colin 
who talked most to Jean of the future of France. 

‘It isn’t so much the lost time I mind,’ he said 
bitterly, ‘although it will take months before I can 
get my hands in shape to do my delicate work, but 
what did I accomplish? Nothing! No real leader- 
ship in the army, that’s the tragedy of it! And look 
at men like our Gaston — wasted, that’s what they 
are, wasted. Trained by your father to carve stat- 
ues; to take stone out of the earth and lift it into 
the beauty of the towers. And not even his dying 
saved the battle! I tell you, Jean, we must believe 
in that prophecy of Merlin before it will come to 
pass. Only a miracle can save the country now.’ 

One Sunday — the seventh of April it was, in the 
year 1429 — as Jean was busy at work, alone in his 
corner of his mother’s atelier, he heard a knock on 
the outer door. He opened it to find there a monk 
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in brown pilgrim’s robe and cowl, his sandals black 
with the mud of the roads. 

‘Is this the boy Jean d’Orbais?’ he asked. 

“Aye, Father, it is.’ Jean was surprised, but he 
opened the door wide. ‘Will you come in and rest?’ 

‘That I will, lad, for it’s a long journey I’ve 
come.’ He sank down on a bench. 

Jean waited, mystified. ‘You must be thirsty, 
Father,’ he ventured; ‘would you like a drink?’ 

‘By and by, after my errand’s done.’ The monk’s 
words had a curious twist to them; a sound rather 
like that of pilgrims from the South. 

Jean dropped down on his stool, for the old man 
was half dozing. He was longing to know what he 
wanted. 

“Are we quite alone, lad?’ he asked presently, 
rousing himself. 

“Aye, the family are all upstairs, Father,’ an- 
swered Jean. 

The pilgrim opened his leather wallet, and drew 
out a piece of folded parchment, handing it to Jean. 
“This is a letter —from your friend Marcel,’ he 
whispered, looking about as though some one might 
be listening. 

Jean started, leaning forward. ‘Tell me, Father, 
have you seen Marcel?’ 

The old man nodded. ‘In Blois, where the armies 
of the Dauphin are gathering, I met him. He ran 
to me on the road to beg me to confess him. When 
I hesitated because I was only passing through to 
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Reims, he insisted all the more. Then he told me 
about the statue you were carving and how he 
ruined it and then ran away to join the army.’ 

Jean gasped. ‘Then he’s safe and well and has 
really carried out his dream of seeing the world?’ 

‘I can’t say how much of the world he may have 
seen. Not a great deal, I imagine, as the army has 
been made up mainly of ruffians, vagabonds, and 
runaways who live by stealing what they can from 
the villages, poor wretches.’ 

‘And you say he has written me a letter?’ Jean 
fingered the folded parchment. ‘It’s strange, as he 
didn’t know how to write when he left.’ 

‘Open it,’ commanded the monk. 

Jean unfolded it. He found a piece of vellum 
covered with sketches. A young knight in armor, 
with the face of a girl, in several different poses! 
Jean was mystified. “Who — what is this?’ 

‘It’s the Maid, the Wonderful Maid.’ The monk’s 
tone was reverent. He spoke as if she were a saint 
or some holy personage. 

“The Maid?’ asked Jean; ‘what Maid?’ 

The old man looked at Jean pityingly. ‘But of 
course you have not even heard of her yet. Well, 
then, listen to me. I will tell you.’ Jean edged his 
stool nearer. ‘There will be many who will scoff 
and scorn at her and believe her not. But your 
friend Marcel believes. She has taken hold of him 
already, just as she does of every one she meets. 
She won’t let her army steal now, nor swear, nor 
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act like ruffans. And it’s her army now. The 
Dauphin has given it to her. She will lead it 
straight against the English until she lifts the siege 
of Orléans and brings Charles here to be crowned 
king. You will see. All my words will come true.’ 
He leaned forward peering into Jean’s face, his blue 
eyes burning with zeal. ‘She’s the Maid of Merlin’s 
prophecy, come to deliver France!’ 

‘Wonderful! But I knew she would come, be- 
cause I’ve been praying for her,’ Jean confided to 
him. ‘But tell me this, who is she? Where did the 
Dauphin Charles find her? Has he been searching 
all through Lorraine?’ 

‘Nay, lad, he did not search for her. She went to 
him, and made him believe in her. Aye, that is the 
mystery and the wonder! For she is only a simple 
peasant girl from the village of Domremy, on the 
borders of Lorraine, which belongs to your own 
Abbey of Saint-Remi. Indeed, your own Bishop 
must have visited her church and told the people 
the story of Saint-Remi and of the baptism and 
crowning of Clovis, and of the coming down from 
Heaven of the dove bearing the sacred oil. Ah, it’s 
for that I’ve journeyed so far,’ he whispered, ‘and 
to think Pve lived long enough to look upon Reims 
Cathedral with my own eyes. Now, God be 
praised.’ 

‘Aye, I am glad too,’ agreed Jean; ‘but tell me 
more about the Maid. Begin where you left off with 
her in the village of Domremy.’ 
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‘Well, well, it was there that she heard the 
Voices of the saints telling her she was the gift of 
God to the French nation to deliver Orléans and 
crown Charles king. Ah, the blessed Voices. May- 
hap you have heard them too?’ 

Jean nodded his head. He had never told any 
one before. The old man bent toward him eagerly. 

‘Some say she has only imagined her Voices; but 
how they can be so dull of soul I can’t think, for she 
actually saw them, the little Saints Catherine and 
Margaret and the glisterimg Saint-Michael. But 
they can believe it or not, just as they like —I 
know!’ and he fell to dreaming again. 

‘And has she already started — has she begun, 
you say?’ demanded Jean in great excitement, rac- 
ing ahead of his story. ‘Marcel was always talking 
about leading the army himself.’ 

The monk smiled. ‘Well, he belongs to her army 
now, and he’s proud as a young lord, for all his dirt 
and rags. So he drew sketches of her for you to see. 
Oh, she is glorious! I saw her with my own eyes.’ 
He paused, closing them as if the sight were so 
precious he could not put it into words. 

“Tell me, tell me more.’ Jean hitched his stool 
still closer. ‘What does she look like?’ 

‘She came riding across the fields on her big black 
Norman charger. He is hung about with white steel 
armor that shines as he gallops. But the Maid her- 
self is in white armor too, from head to foot, with 
silver mountings that glisten in the sun and make 
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her sparkle. Her face is laughing and friendly and 
full of light and courage. She carries a great white 
pennant, painted with a picture of God holding the 
world in His hand, that goes fluttering behind her 
in the wind. She’s all joy and power and holiness, I 
tell you. I saw it with my own eyes, the light that 
came right through her armor. She rides north and 
south and east and west over the fields where her 
soldiers are encamped. And when she comes to 
those who are bad, her face is glorious and terrible. 
She makes them throw away their dice and cards, 
and empty the sour wine that only sours them into 
ugly drunkenness, and sends her priests to hear 
them confess their sins. She is “terrible and pure in 
her wrath”? like the prophets of old.’ 

Jean drew a long breath. 

‘That is why Marcel fell upon me as I was 
journeying along the road and begged me to confess 
him. It is the work of the Maid, I tell you. She will 
make men of those vagabonds, and the enemy can’t 
withstand her.’ 

Jean looked at his letter. In one sketch she was 
on her horse galloping full charge ahead; in an- 
other she had dismounted, for a close view. Other 
studies were of her head alone, with her hair short, 
with and without her funny little black cocked hat. 
Down in one corner was a tiny caricature of Marcel, 
grinning. Jean smiled. Good old Marcel. Trust 
_ him to keep on grinning. 

‘But does he know he is a vagabond from our 
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craft, and that his papers have been destroyed?’ 
asked Jean. ‘It’s a great pity, for he has talent, you 
ean see. And yet he can’t get back into our work in 
any city, not unless he starts his ten-year appren- 
ticeship all over again, and he’s even too old for 
that. He’s sixteen, you know.’ 

The monk nodded. ‘He knows all this,’ he ad- 
mitted, ‘but the Maid may make something of him 
yet. He didn’t want me to tell any one but you. 
Then he said he would trust you to tell as much or 
as little as you like. He said he was sorry about the 
statue, and that you would know what to do about 
these sketches.’ 

‘Poor old Marcel.’ Jean sat looking at the draw- 
ings, spellbound by that face. ‘What is her name?’ 
he asked — ‘the Maid.’ 

‘Jeanne, Jeanne d’Are.’ 

‘Strange that her name is so like mine. Jean — 
Jeanne.’ 

‘The whole world will come to love that name,’ 
affirmed the old man. ‘I can see she is sent from 
God. It was time.’ 

‘Aye, it was time,’ echoed Jean, ‘and now —’ 
his thoughts were in a whirlwind. 

‘Ah, I nearly forgot!’ The old monk was fishing 
down in his wallet, from which he extracted a lump 
of yellow amber which he laid in Jean’s hand. ‘He 
said to keep it for him, that it was a sign of friend- 
ship.’ 

‘Aye, that it is,’ answered Jean; ‘but does he 
mean then to come home soon?’ 
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‘That I know not. Certainly he has no thought of 
it now, with France to deliver and the Maid to 
follow,’ he added, rising. 

“No, certainly he would not come now!’ agreed 
Jean. “But, Father, surely you will come upstairs 
to our home and let us give you food and drink,’ he 
begged, as his guest moved toward the door. ‘And 
Father and Mother will tell you all about the 
cathedral. We love it too, you know.’ 

So all the family joined in giving courteous wel- 
come and hospitality to the pilgrim, who slowly 
sipped red wine from the Saint-Luke goblet, and 
told them all the wonderful story of the Maid. No 
mention was made of Marcel, but when he had gone 
with Father to see the cathedral, Jean ran to 
Marcel’s own home, to tell his father and mother 
privately that he was alive and well and with the 
wonderful Maid who would surely protect him and 
perhaps bring him safely home with her to Reims. 
His mother wept and even his father was softened 
by the news that he was alive and safe. 

That night the Compline bells rang and rang and 
rang again. Not the steady, rhythmic Angelus 
chime at all, but the way of all bells when some- 
thing very important was happening to the country 
or the cathedral. Now to the deep-toned solemn 
bells were added the silver and bronze, and they all 
kept giving extra little skips as the clappers flopped. 
What could it be? Every one dropped everything 
and flocked into the cathedral to hear the news. 
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They must wait patiently through the prayers and 
Psalms of Compline, and then the Bishop an- 
nounced that messengers had arrived that after- 
noon from their Archbishop, Renault of Chartres, 
who was with the Dauphin Charles, to say that a 
Maid had come forth, sent from God to deliver 
France and crown the Dauphin king. 

Then such prayers as the people sent up out of 
their hearts! Every altar was a blaze of tiny flicker- 
ing candlelight; prayers of renewed hope and faith 
and courage and thanksgiving; prayers for the suc- 
cess of the Maid; prayers for the Dauphin and the 
army. Of course the saints and the Blessed Virgin 
would help, and Clovis and the Apostles as well. 
Of course! 

Such an excited buzz of talk out in the big square, 
under the misty spring moon! The pilgrim monk 
was the center of a great crowd, telling them over 
and over again of how he had actually seen the 
Maid as he came through Blois. 

Some there were who shook their heads. The 
country had gone too far ever to be recovered. 
Better for the English to rule than another mad or 
foolish king of their own. These were the covetous 
merchants, looking to their own gain. There were 
spirited arguings backward and forward. They 
were not popular with the women, nor with the 
craftsmen, who were all eager about the Maid, the 
fulfillment of the prophecy. 

The English officer in command of the garrison 
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passed among the groups, laughing. But deep in 
his heart, he wondered. He too had heard of the 
prophecy of Merlin. 


Jean took a candle to his loft and studied his 
precious sketches before he went to sleep that night. 
‘He will know what to do with them,’ Marcel had told 
the monk. That puzzled him. What was there to 
do with them? He studied them again and again. 
Marcel had been extra careful, for him, about de- 
tails. There were sketches tucked in between the 
larger ones; her mailed glove, her spurs, her sword 
plainly marked with its five crosses (the one her 
saints told her would be found buried beneath an 
ancient altar at Fierbois, you remember); her hair 
cut like the fashion of a page; her face, both front 
_ and side views. Jean felt he would know that face 
anywhere now; that high forehead, straight fine 
nose, eyes wide apart, like a seer, strong, determined 
chin. Even in his sketches, Marcel had managed to 
convey her aliveness, and the light that was felt 
rather than seen. ‘That comes from her high 
thinking and her courage,’ said Jean to himself. 
“What a chance it is for Marcel to know her!’ he 
whispered as he blew out his candle and dropped 
down into bed. ‘I’m certainly glad for him.’ 

Some time, a great while before dawn, Jean was 
wakened and sat up in bed. He thought some one 
called his name. He listened. Over in the far 
corner a small nibbling sound, then the scurrying 
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of arat! No other sounds. He shut his eyes. Surely 
there had been some one in white standing beside 
his bed, some one who had talked to him. She had 
seemed tall and full of light. He tried to remember. 
What was it she had said? ‘He wants you to make 
a statue of her!’ Jean repeated aloud. That was it. 
Of course! ‘Do it for me,’ the voice had continued, 
and then she had kept calling and calling his name, 
‘Jean, Jean.’ 

Jean laughed silently, like Colin. Of course! 
that’s why Marcel had made such careful draw- 
ings of her, back and front and sides. “He means 
he is really sorry for the damage he did to old Clovis 
and wants to give me this chance,’ thought Jean. 
‘Could I do it?’ 

He hugged his knees. He began to see the statue 
grow under his hands to life-size. He saw it chiseled 
out of stone. It stood there, out in the square in 
front of the cathedral. Jt was there when she came 
riding into Reims bringing the King to be crowned. 

Jean was too deeply thrilled to sleep. He shivered 
into his clothes, caught up his candle and the 
sketches and tiptoed down the stairs to the broidery 
atelier, where he groped for his clay. He sat on a 
stool with the damp clay in his hands a long time, 
seeing the face of the Maid; watching her as she 
came galloping across the fields to her men. 

‘I'd give anything I know to be able to do her on 
horseback,’ he moaned. But he had never special- 

ized on horses, nor done a really perfect one in his 
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life. It might be years before he could. ‘No, she’ll 
just have to stand still,’ he decided. ‘Oh, God, and 
the Blessed Virgin, help my fingers to fashion her 
gloriously!’ 

He began to work then, gropingly at first, then 
faster and faster. The wind howled and raced out- 
side, but the rain held off. Some fierce, swift spirit 
of the storm seemed to take possession of him. He 
too felt like racing. ‘Racing against time,’ he 
thought. 

At last the light proreneed: His candle paled. 
“The winds were upgathered.’ He flung open the 
window and looked at his work, then at the sketches. 
He nodded. ‘I’ve caught her, I think,’ he exulted. 
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CHAPTER XXII 
A HIGH COMMISSION 


JEAN heard the family stirring overhead, but still 
he worked on. Félice came out to call him. ‘Get 
up, lazy bones’ — her voice was full of laughter 
and mockery. Then he heard her run downstairs 
into the courtyard for a bucket of water. 

Jean darted out of the atelier, startling her by 
throwing his hands over her mouth from behind. 
She tried to douse him with cold water, but he 
pinned her arms down and doused her instead. 
Then they had a pitched battle and both emerged 
dripping. 

*You’re as bad a tease as Marcel, this morning,’ 
she scolded him, escaping at last. ‘Go feed the 
chickens and behave.’ 

At breakfast, he was so full of good spirits that 
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he could let no one eat in peace. His mother smiled 
at him. ‘You have enough energy to-day for ten,’ 
she said. 

‘I know it, Mother, and I’m walking on air,’ he 
told her. He picked up Marie and tossed her to the 
beams of the ceiling. He was trying to say some- 
thing to his father and didn’t know how. Finally 
he blurted out: 

‘Father, I want to go over near the cathedral a 
minute before I begin work — may I?’ he added as 
an afterthought. His father scrutinized him over 
his goblet. 

“Wherever it is you want to go, you may, of 
course,’ he laughed slyly. 

Jean flushed. It was true that he didn’t want to 
go into the cathedral, but it was in that direction. 
Without another word, he galloped down the stairs, 
caught up the tiny first model and the sketches, 
swathed them in a linen cloth, and sped down the 
street, across the square and into the Archbishop’s 
palace. One of the priests whom he knew answered 
his vigorous pull on the bell cord. 

*“Good-morning, Father Michel. I want to see 
the Bishop and talk to him.’ Jean was breathless. 
‘Where is he?’ 

*He’s down in the refectory at breakfast,’ said 
the priest. ‘Any one ill?’ 

‘Oh, no, Father, but I just must see him. Would 
you please ask him if he could come up?’ 

Father Michel scratched the top of his round 
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bald head, hesitating, scanning Jean’s eager face. 
He smiled. ‘Wait here, then, Jean. I'll see what J 
can do for you,’ and he ambled off down the cor- 
ridor. ; 

Jean dropped down on a bench against the cool 
stone walls. His face was on fire. What if he 
shouldn’t come! 

‘I need you, I need you,’ he kept repeating under 

his breath. “That’s brought him,’ he smiled in 
sudden relief as he heard sandaled footsteps shuf- 
fling up the vaulted corridor. Jean leaped to his 
feet. 
— *Well, Sir Knight, what brings you at his hour 
of the morning?’ and the good Bishop pinched 
Jean’s red cheeks. They sat down on the bench 
together. 

‘IT had just to see you, Monseigneur,’ Jean began. 

Then he produced Marcel’s sketch, telling him 
the whole story of the old pilgrim monk. The 
Bishop listened, nodding his head, scarcely taking 
his eyes from the vellum parchment. 

‘Marcel said to tell me that I would know what 
to do with it,’ continued Jean. ‘I thought and 
thought, and in the middle of the night the idea 
came to make a statue of her, of course. She will 
be bringing the Dauphin here to be crowned. We 
could put the statue’ —Jean gulped; he really 
couldn’t bring himself to suggest his idea of the 
square in front of the cathedral — ‘where it will 
honor her,’ he finished instead. 
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The Bishop looked amused. ‘Just how old are 
you, Jean?’ he asked. | 

‘Tl be sixteen this fall, Monseigneur.’ 

His friend nodded. ‘Just so, fifteen and a half 
years old to be exact, and not finished with your 
apprenticeship by any means; scarcely begun, I 
should say, and yet you would do a thing that your 
father might well hesitate to attempt; create a 
statue from a handful of sketches sent by a runa- 
way boy. That’s Youth,’ he mused, ‘always want- 
ing to leap ahead of itself!’ 

Jean’s head drooped. His face flamed scarlet. He 
felt turbulent and desperate as a newly caged lion. 
Then from somewhere inside of him he heard a 
voice say, ‘You have not shown him your model.’ 
The storm subsided as quickly as it had risen, leav- 
ing him curiously cool and quiet and still. He 
reached for his model, unshrouded it, and oe up 
the small figure. 

It was no more than fourteen inches High, but it 
had an air of daring and courage, of the glory and 
power and strength of youth that was irresistible. 
The Bishop almost snatched it out of his hand. 

“Whence came this?’ he demanded. 

Jean’s eyes sparkled with fun. ‘It dropped down 
out of Heaven, Monseigneur, right into my clay 
jar. I found it there before daylight this morning!’ 

His friend opened the casement window over their 
heads, holding the sketch and model together, 
scrutinizing first one, then the other. A smile spread 
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over his round face. His eyes were alight with 
amazement and pride. 

‘I’m defeated, Sir Knight,’ he laughed. ‘But 
you spent nine months on your statue of Clovis. 
If this Wonder-Maid accomplishes what the 
Dauphin himself believes she will, the country will 
be delivered in no time, and the crowning may take 
place in a very few months.’ 

‘I know, my Bishop, but I thought you’d let 
Father work on it with me. There’s nothing so 
pressing in the atelier just now that other men 
couldn’t do just as well: and we could work on this 
together.’ 

‘Well, you are a great one, taking my best men 
away from me,’ the Bishop pulled Jean’s ear. 
“Come along, then, we'll go straightway to see your 
father about this.” He put his hand on Jean’s 
shoulder and let him lead the way out of the palace 
and across the chantier. 

‘Father doesn’t know anything about it yet,’ 
Jean admitted — ‘not even about Marcel. I told 
his father and mother only to relieve them. But 
you see, Monseigneur, I thought Father might feel 
forced to report him to the Guild, and that Marcel 
might be brought back in disgrace and punished.’ 

‘I understand,’ nodded the Bishop, ‘and you 
trusted me not to tell on him —is that it?’ he 
laughed. 

Master Jean was already at work when they ar- 


rived at his door. He looked up in surprise to see — 
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Jean with the Bishop, greeting them both with a 
smile. 

‘Bonjour, Master Jean,’ began the Bishop. 
‘This young son of yours seems to think you can 
stop your work for the next few months and help 
him. He has modeled a figure of the new com- 
mander-in-chief of the Dauphin’s armies. What 
do you think of it?’ 

Father Jean, of course, thought the Bishop was 
playing a joke on him. ‘What do you mean? 
Where did you get this?’ He turned the small 
figure about in his hand curiously. It was only a 
rough model, but it had spirit and charm and some- 
thing more. It was dauntless. When you looked 
at it, you knew that God had sent that Maid, and 
that He surely must mean to deliver France. 

“A symbol,’ added the Bishop significantly, ‘of 
courage and faith, of the prophecy fulfilled!’ 

Master Jean pulled at his chin. His face worked. 
Vincent, the small apprentice boy, was all eyes and 
ears. Jean sent him to call Mother Margot. 

The Bishop nodded toward Jean. ‘Your son 
fashioned it this morning from these sketches.’ 
Then he showed him the vellum ‘letter,’ himself 
explaining about Marcel and the pilgrim monk who 
had confessed him. Master Jean’s face grew grave 
as he listened, but the Bishop reassured him. ‘We 
shall see about that young man and his future 
- jJater,’ and his tone implied that he would handle 
the matter himself. ‘But in the meantime,’ he 
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went on, ‘Reims must be prepared for a coronation 
if what the messengers say be true. The lad’s idea 
is that it will be a good thing to have a statue of the 
Maid placed’ — he hesitated, smiling slyly down 
at Jean — ‘perhaps in the square in front of the 
cathedral!’ 

Jean’s face shone. He had guessed it himself 
then. Father’s face was alight too. He could see it 
for himself. ‘Pity it couldn’t be an equestrian 
statue,’ he mused, looking again at Marcel’s able 
sketch. 

The Bishop shook his head. ‘Perhaps that may 
come later — scarcely time enough for the Maid 
herself as it is. Could you work together on it, and 
take any other men you need to help you? I'll 
speak to Master Colard myself.’ 

So it was arranged. Mother Margot came run- 
ning over just in time to hear the end of it, but they 
both explained it all to her, after the Bishop had 
gone. What a grand thing in their lives — a special 
commission for the cathedral — Jean’s first! 

‘And you are still such a child,’ said Mother, 
between laughing and crying. 

‘Child!’ Well; Jean didn’t feel like a child now, 
but a really truly sculptor, taking his place honor- 
ably with his father. How glad he was that this 
time he needn’t work stealthily in secret, but with 
the full sanction of the Bishop himself. 

According to his orders, Master Jean gave out all 
the work on hand to other masons to finish, and 
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started in at once on a scale model and the life- 
sized figure. They could use any one they liked to 
help, so other men were set to work at once prepar- 
ing the clay. This would save them hours of time. 
In the middle of the morning, Jean thought of 
Colin, and asked his father if he might not send 
Vincent to tell him the good news. He couldn’t 
bear to have him ignorant of all this excitement and 
Joy. 

So Colin and Julie came up for supper that night, 
and when Colin had seen the sketches of the Maid, 
he asked if he could not make her a sword with a 
silver hilt, exactly like the miracle-sword in Marcel’s 
sketch. 

When Saturday came, Jean had completely for- 
gotten about his day at the chateau. Robin 
whistled in vain at the chantier gate, and at last 
had to tie his horses and come himself to the atelier 
door to find out why Jean was hiding. 

‘Oh,’ cried Jean in dismay, his hands full of clay, 
“tell the Countess I can’t possibly come now’ — and 
he explained why. ‘Tell her all about it, and that 
it will take every single Saturday if we are to 
finish it in time.’ 

Robin was nearly as excited as Jean. ‘We've had 
news of the Maid at the chateau, too,’ he said. 
‘The Archbishop’s messengers told us, and asked 
the Count to go to help. Of course he was scornful. 
“The idea of a peasant girl leading the armies of 
France! — utterly absurd!” he sputtered, but all 
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the same he has gone off, taking three hundred of 
his knights and men-at-arms with him,’ finished 
Robin. 

‘Does the Countess believe in her?’ Jean was 
curious to know, ‘and the little lady Elaine?’ 

‘Of course they do,’ affirmed Robin, ‘and so do 
I. I'll explain it to them.’ 

The next day was Sunday, but Father said not 
even for this statue could the rules of the Guild 
be broken. Jean must contain himself somehow 
until Monday. He wandered in and out of the 
cathedral, burning prayer candles, studying the 
faces of the Blessed Virgin in the west doorway. 
Once, when he stepped inside the nave, the choir 
boys were chanting: ‘The King of Israel, even the 
Lord, is in the midst of thee.’ “They must mean me,’ 
Jean thought to himself. ‘The Lord is in the midst 
of me. That’s the Secret of the Cathedral — God 
is working inside me to do this statue of the Maid.’ 

He rushed about, too elated to keep still. Out of 
the cathedral, through the city, past the Vesle 
gate-keeper who nodded to him, across the bridge 
he strode, and so to the open road. April, and blue 
skies, and meadow-larks calling, and a skylark, 
soaring up and up until he lost sight of:it in the blue 
and could catch only the far exultant cry of its 
song! Jean rushed along with the wind ruffling his 
hair, too happy to see anything at first but the sight 
of that statue in his mind, standing out under the 
wide sky. Then he sniffed a fragrance, and when he 
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pink and yellow with early primroses. Down on his 
knees he dropped among them, gathering hand- 
fuls. 

“The Lord is in the midst of thee’ —he kept 
hearing the chant. 

‘He is here, in these primroses, in the sky, in me, 
in everything!’ he shouted. 

Up the road from the direction of the blue haze 
of the wooded mountain with its chateau towers 
came the pounding of horses’ hoofs. Jean 
scrambled to the road, waiting for them to pass. 
Three horses — and suddenly he recognized their 
riders as they reined in and pulled up short before 
him. The Countess and the lady Elaine and Robin 
were all smiling down at him. To the Countess he 
laughingly gave one handful of primroses and to 
Elaine the other. 

“Isn’t the world turning glorious for you!’ cried 
the Countess. ‘We’ve come to hear about the 
statue, since you are too busy to come to us.’ 

‘Where were you going?’ asked Elaine. 

“Nowhere, anywhere —into the spring!’ Jean 
laughed. 

“Then climb up behind Robin and take us back,’ 
ordered the Countess gayly. 

The three horses walked on abreast, as they 
pelted Jean with questions. Where had he got the 
idea of making a statue? How did he know what 
the Maid was like? So Jean told them about 
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Marcel’s sketches, so carefully drawn that he was 
able to imagine just how she looked. 

‘Will you show it to us?’ cried the lady Elaine. 

‘Of course, I'll show you everything,’ answered 
Jean, and they cantered on hard then toward the 
city gate. ‘How good it is to be with them!’ Jean 
thought. Just two years ago he and Marcel had 
trudged this same road to the chateau, and had 
had to be brought back covered with mud; and now 
here he was riding gayly along with the Countess 
and the lady Elaine and Robin, and they were his 
friends. 

At the chantier gate they dismounted, while 
Jean ran to open it for them, leading the way to 
the atelier. He climbed up onto a stool to uncover 
the model, shrouded with wet cloths. 

“In this first stage it’s not very interesting, he 
explained. ‘So far, my father has been getting the 
proportions and doing the mere human skeleton, or 
core, while I’ve been working on a scale enlarge- 
ment of my first rough model,’ and he lifted the 
damp cloths from both. ‘It’s wonderful to work 
with Father, because I ask him questions and he 
answers every one, as many as I like. You have no 
idea how much he knows!’ 

Elaine cried out with pleasure over the small 
fourteen-inch model. ‘So this is what she’s like! 
Oh, my mother, I long to know her.’ 

‘Perhaps you will, some day, dear, when she 
comes bringing the Dauphin to Reims.’ 
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‘Now the sketch, Jean, Marcel’s drawings,’ cried 
the Countess eagerly, “we must see that.’ 

They were immensely pleased with it and with 
the whole idea. 

‘Nothing like this has ever happened to our na- 
tion before.’ Elaine was jubilant. ‘It’s like living 
in the days of the miracles of Saint-Remi. I wish I 
too could have gone with Father to help her.’ 

“You would make a good general for her,’ said 
Jean admiringly. 

The Countess laughed. ‘I hope the army is re- 
spectful to her,’ she murmured, gazing at the 
courageous figure. 

“Oh, but they are,’ Jean assured her; ‘they adore 
her. The pilgrim monk said she would make a man 
of Marcel!’ 

The Countess smiled. ‘I can see her out in the 
square, standing on a pedestal. But there should 
be some sort of iron railing around her, lest the 
great crowd press too strongly against her. I must 
speak to the Bishop about it, and if he approves, I 
will order it made.’ 

‘Oh, I should love that,’ Jean assented — ‘of 
wrought iron, with a small gate of fleurs-de-lis and 
field flowers, to show that the simple Maid’s 
symbols are joined together with the King’s.’ 

And while they were talking, the choir boys in 
the cathedral were chanting the Sanctus, so that 
presently the Bishop came out the south doorway 
on his way across the chantier. Seeing the horses 
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from the chateau, he went down to the atelier, de- 
lighted to find his sister and niece. He approved of 
the iron fence, and was prepared to carry them off 
at once to his palace. 

‘We'll come to you later,’ the Countess promised. 
‘I want to go home first with Jean.’ 

The Bishop smiled. Another whim of hers, he 
decided, and let her go. 

Jean was as free from embarrassment as if he 
were leading his guests to his own chateau instead 
of to his very humble home of one room. Mother 
and Father with Colin and Julie were standing in 
a group just outside the broidery atelier. They 
gave the visitors a warm and courteous greet- 
ing. 

‘The lady Elaine wants to see my modeling tools, 
Mother,’ Jean explained, leading the way inside. 

‘And I want to see your embroidery,’ smiled the 
Countess. 

So when they had examined the green cope that 
Mother was embroidering for the Bishop, as well as 
all Jean’s modeling things, they all trooped upstairs 
together. The guests sipped wine from the Gospel 
goblets which they greatly admired. They were 
shown Jean’s angels, and the wee Marie’s toy sheep 
and duck which she had made herself, and Father’s 
statue of the Blessed Virgin. Then they must all 
talk over the Countess’s suggestion of the wrought- 
iron fence. Father and Colin thought it a splendid 
idea, and Colin drew a sketch at once, suggesting 
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that his friend Master Gaillon, the foundryman, 
would be just the one to do the work. So the 
Countess promptly commissioned it. 

Then, when they heard of the silver sword hilt 
which Colin had already designed, Elaine cried out 
that she would like to give that as her gift. So the 
Countess asked Colin humbly if he would allow 
them a share in it by furnishing the money, and, 
taking a bag of gold pieces from her belt, she handed 
it to him. 

‘But this would be enough for a hundred swords,’ 
Colin laughed, and gave most of it back to her. 

Jean’s face shone. Aye, it was good to have his 
friends share in this statue. ‘And we are all friends 
of the Maid too,’ he reminded them. 

So every one was amazingly happy. Every one 
but Félice! She kept looking down at her simple 
dark cloth dress and then at the lady Elaine’s blue 
brocaded damask, at her belt studded with sap- 
phires, at her long hair, showing plainly under her 
transparent white veil that it had been curled by 
the hairdresser who lived at the chateau. She turned 
her back when Elaine spoke to Jean. They seemed 
so friendly, and almost like equals. Then she was 
covered with confusion when Elaine said thought- 
fully: 

‘Do you know, Jean, I think Félice looks rather 
like Jeanne d’Arc herself,’ and smiled at her. 

‘You are right,’ nodded Jean, ‘and now I have 
an idea. You shall pose for us, Félice. Father was 
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saying only yesterday that we must find some girl 
who could pose for us in a suit of armor, for it would 
give us a greater sense of life and vigor.’ 

Félice flushed happily. ‘Oh, I’d love to,’ she said, 


her eyes shining. 


y JEANNE 
“ ci thee Wil 
\2Z 


CHAPTER XXIII 
PREPARING FOR THE CORONATION 


Tue weeks flew by on wings. Jean ate and slept 
and lived his statue and thought of nothing else. 
Early in May a messenger brought the news of the 
raise of the siege of Orléans on the twenty-ninth of 
April. All the bells in the city were set ringing with 
the joyful tidings. If the stronghold, besieged for 
eight months, had been saved by the Maid in four 
days, then surely it would not be long now before 
the coronation. 

The English officers in the garrison still laughed, 
but they packed their stout oak chests and sent a 
messenger to Troyes asking for orders. The mer- 
chants scratched their heads and said to one another 
that perhaps better days were coming after all. 

Now the model was finished and the cast made. 
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Jean was more thankful than he could say for his 
father’s help. How sure and quiet he was and how 
calmly and carefully he worked! The best cast men 
in the chantier had helped them. The anxious and 
agonizing time with Marcel over the casting of 
Clovis was all avoided. It came out perfectly. 
After that they chose the finest piece of limestone 
in the yard, smooth-grained, compact, evenly gray 
white. 

Then the most expert pointers began at once on 
the long, arduous task of carving. And now Jean’s 
father advised him not to work at this at all. These 
men had years of experience behind them. They 
were mechanically skilled. Later on, when the last 
touches were needed, then Jean would have his 
turn with his silver chisel. So four men worked to- 
gether on the statue instead of the usual one man 
alone. Each pair relayed the other, so that the work 
should go forward as swiftly as ever it could. Jean 
felt as if they were racing against the Maid herself. 
He wanted her to win her battles, of course, and 
crown the Dauphin, but this statue must be 
finished first. 

He took to walking about the city and out into 
the country, by all the six gates in turn, praying, 
thinking, dreaming of the Maid. He reconstructed 
and rehearsed over and over again all that the 
messengers had told of the victory of Orléans; how 
the people had gone mad with joy and how Jeanne 
had made out of her army of brigands an army of 
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saints, so full of power and love for her that nothing 
could withstand them. How twice a day, in the 
midst of the camp she asked her priests to sound the 
Angelus, so that the men might come and pray for 
their King and sing hymns in honor of the Virgin; 
and of how Jeanne, with her great white standard 
circling her head, would preach them a sermon, 
begging them to confess their sins, and so go forth 
triumphant in the name of the King and of the 
Faith. 

Ah, how Jean admired and loved her, this Won- 
der-Maid! Suppose he had gone on with Master 
Anton and had never tried to model at all. This 
great chance would never have come to him. He 
thought much about Marcel these days too. Would 
he want to stay with the army? He had real talent, 
and it should be trained. Would he never come 
back home? He thought of Uncle Pierre. He had 
promised to come home for the coronation. Surely 
he would hear the news, wherever he was, and come. 
Then he would think of Jeanne d’Arc again. Where 
was she this minute? He could shut his eyes and see 
her dashing along with her painted pennon and her 
miracle-sword. ‘If the saints are with her,’ he 
would say to himself, ‘nothing can stay her. She 
must win. And if the saints are with us, we can 
finish the statue in time.’ 

Then he would fly back to see how much the 
men had accomplished. So slowly, so slowly, it pro- 
gressed! He would run his hands over the fresh 
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carving until they were white with the fine powder 
of the stone. 

On the second of July rode in a messenger sent 
by the Archbishop of Reims, who all this time had 
been with the court saying masses daily for the 
Dauphin and the army, to announce that at last 
the whole army, with the Dauphin and Jeanne 
d’Arc at its head, was marching en route for Reims, 
conquering as they came. He ordered the Bishop 
to prepare the cathedral and the city for the great 
event. But the people of Reims needed no stirring 
up in that quarter. It was the first coronation in 
forty-nine years. To many it would be the only one 
of their lives. 

‘If Orléans were the sword of the King, Reims 
was his crown.’ Ten thousand torches were made 
ready to illumine her dark streets. All who owned 
a gay scarlet or yellow or blue brocade, or a tapestry 
or rug from Persia, carefully took them from hidden 
shelves and chests to hang out their windows. 
Carpenters erected canopies across the streets. 
Children were organized into bands to gather arm- 
fuls of summer flowers. The butchers, the bakers, 
the candlestick-makers were all as busy as bees pre- 
paring their wares. 

The English soldiers were busy preparing to de- 
part. They smiled grimly. Perhaps it was only a 
rumor. 

But the busiest place of all was the cathedral with 
its hundreds of workers. The last stones for the 
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towers had been hoisted and set in place. Now 
they were taking down the scaffolding covering the 
entire west front. It had been there for years and 
years. Indeed, no one had ever seen the front of the 
cathedral uncovered. But with the towers finished, 
it could all come down now, for the spires must 
wait until later. 

Inside the cathedral, the thirty rare tapestries 
showing the life of Saint-Remi, and the twenty of 
the childhood and life of the Virgin, must all be 
taken out and hung along the inner walls. The 
ancient throne, used for the crowning of kings for 
generations, must be rolled out into the chancel, 
and places made ready for the princes of the blood 
and the peers of the realm. The great state robes 
of the Archbishop and the Bishop must be made 
ready. Mother Margot and all the other broidery 
men and women helped with these, for they needed 
many stitches. The crown and the altar candle- 
sticks and vessels must be polished until they shone 
like the sun. And for this, Colin offered his services. 
It was like a giant hive with bees running in and 
out, happy and busy all the day long. 

But in the atelier of Master Jean, the men shook 
their heads dubiously. They had worked hard, but 
they could not do the impossible. They were steady, 
sober, God-fearing men, but they were not used to 
being driven against an approaching army of twelve 
thousand men with the Dauphin and the Maid of 
their statue leading it. 
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But Jean would not take no, nor could he be dis- 
couraged. “There will be just time enough,’ he 
would say over and over. ‘No need to hurry or 
rush. She’s almost finished. There is yet time.’ 

‘How do you know?’ they would demand. ‘The 
army is already marching. They may arrive to- 
morrow. Art can’t be hurried.’ 

‘No, but I am sure,’ Jean assured them, his chin 
determined. He knew because every day, when he 
prayed to the Virgin about it, he heard the same 
voice reassuring him: ‘Fear not, it will be com- 
pleted in time.’ | 

And it seemed to progress marvelously fast now. 
The Guild had made a special exception after all. 
Jean and his father were allowed to work Sundays. 
Another ten days would see it well along toward 
completion. Jean felt as if his whole life was 
‘centered, fixed, collected,’ in that statue. 

Advancing, capturing the cities and towns in its 
path, victoriously on came the army. On the 
fifteenth of July they entered Chélons-sur-Marne, 
only some fifty kilométres from Reims. A horse 
and rider came tearing in with the news: “To-mor- 
row the King will enter the city.’ 

Ah, let him come. The city would be ready for 
him. The cathedral was ready. The Bishop was 
ready. Aye, even the statue was ready. Just four 
months and ten days from the time the sketches 
were handed to Jean, and she was ready! Jean and 
his father were adding the finishing touches. Even 
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the stone yielded to him now. His hand was no 
longer awkward or afraid. It was feeling bold, 
secure, as if he had always worked in stone. 

“The Lord is in the midst of thee,’ he kept singing 
to her. He had rubbed her face with sand until it 
was as smooth as Elaine’s. The shining sword with 
its silver hilt was in her hand, the hilt upturned to 
form her cross. For all Reims knew the story of 
that sword, and that it was never used in battles, 
except as a symbol of courage to her men. 

A great feeling of gratitude surged up in Jean’s 
heart as he watched them carefully lower her to a 
straw-filled, four-wheeled cart. Now willing hands 
grasped the ropes and pulled her out of the chantier, 
through the gate, out to the spot chosen by the 
Bishop where her pedestal was already waiting, in 
front of the cathedral, and a bit to the right. 

Now the cranes were ready, and the ropes tight- 
ened about her. She was tugged and hoisted up to 
her pedestal. A great crowd had gathered to watch. 
A cheer went up as she settled into place. ‘Vive 
Jeanne d’Arc,’ they cried, ‘the Maid of God.’ The 
holes for the iron fence had already been dug into 
the paving-stones. And now the fence was set in 
place, the symbol gate swung on its hinges and 
locked, and the key, like every other important key 
in the city, was handed to the Bishop to be held in 
keeping for the Archbishop when he should come 
home. 

Jean stood gazing up at her. She had suddenly 
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grown so tall, so much more glorious somehow out 
here under the blue sky than in the small atelier. 

‘We've played a joke on you, Marcel and I,’ he 
told her, ‘for we’ve brought you into your city 
ahead of the King!’ 

That night the leading citizens of the town, to- 
gether with the Bishop and his clergy, prepared to 
go forth to meet the Dauphin and the Maid, who 
were to encamp for the night, with the army and 
the Archbishop, at his summer place at Sept-sur- 
Saulx, ten miles down the Vesle River. They must 
take to the Dauphin the keys of the city and assure 
him of the good will and loyalty of the Remois. 

So it was not until toward evening the following 
day, the sixteenth of July, that Jean saw them 
come riding in together, the Maid and her King, 
through the gates thrown wide, under canopies of 
precious tapestries, on carpets of flowers. Jean and 
Félice and a crowd of boys and girls had climbed 
to the roof of a house to see them arrive. 

First there came marching the trumpeters and the 
pages blowing on clarions. Then the archers of the 
King’s guard with their bows and arrows. Then 
the knights and their vassals, stiff with armor, 
mounted on gayly caparisoned horses, their heraldic 
pennons fluttering. After them the heralds of the 
King and his own pages and servitors. And now the 
King himself, in silver armor, his face not so hidden 
beneath his nodding white plumes but that they 
could see his youth and his proud bearing and his joy. 
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But never as long as he lived would Jean forget 
the sight of the Maid on her fiery black charger, 
her white armor shining, her long standard stream- 
ing behind, her sword uplifted. And her face was 
beautiful, exalted, gladder than any face he had 
ever seen. Jean’s heart gave a bound. She was a 
thousand times more wonderful than his statue of 
her. But then, who could ever carve that face, so 
young, so alive, so full of the beauty of far visions, 
and the light of other worlds? Jean dropped his 
face into his hands. When he looked up again, she 
had passed on. 

And now after her came generals and lords and 
members of the King’s court. 

‘But where can the soldiers be?’ cried Jean, when 
they had seen the long procession to the very end. 

“Colin said they were to be encamped within the 
walls of the Abbey of Saint-Nicaise,’ answered 
Félice. ‘They couldn’t let twelve thousand soldiers 
pour through the city to-night — there'd be little 
left of the splendid decorations.’ 

Now while the King and his cortége were march- 
ing in by the south gate, the English garrison were 
quietly marching out by the north gate, in the 
direction of Rouen. The Captain no longer smiled. 
The prophecy had come true. 

And now by every gate and every road streamed 
in the country people to see what they could see of 
Maid and King. But little there was to be seen of 
either that night. The cathedral was closed, too, 
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that the final details of the ceremony might be 
arranged with the King’s officers. So the people 
milled about the square, oh-ing and ah-ing over the 
statue, for here, at least, was a glimpse of the 
Wonder-Maid. 

Jean was there, and Father and Uncle Pierre, 
who had just arrived, and so must hear the whole 
story of it and criticize their work at once. They 
were excited, all three, and felt both humble and 
exalted that it was there. Uncle Pierre insisted 
that it was intensely alive, even though not half 
so wonderful as the Maid herself. They were all 
agreed as to that. Jean felt it most keenly — that 
he had failed. 

An old man stood leaning heavily against the 
gate. They had noticed him for some time. He was 
a peasant farmer from somewhere south, Uncle 
Pierre guessed, from his trousers tied at the ankles 
with cords, his short green tunic and old brown 
cape. He had pushed back the hood, and kept 
gazing up at the statue, while slow tears furrowed 
down the dust on his cheeks. 

‘I wonder why it hurts him so?’ whispered 
Jean. The three stood beside him then, in silent 
sympathy. 

At last Jean put his hand on the old man’s arm. 
‘Are you disappointed in her? Is it because we 
couldn’t make her as glorious as she really is?’ 

The stranger turned toward them. He shook his 
head. His face worked. ‘It’s just like her, and she’s 
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my child,’ he explained. ‘I’m Jacques d’Arc, her 
father.’ 

‘Mon Dieu!’ Uncle Pierre and Father Jean 
promptly took him by the arm and drew him across 
the square and down the lane beneath the angels, 
into their own courtyard and up the stairs. He 
was given Gran’pére’s chair and a Gospel goblet, 
and then to Mother’s eager questioning he told his 
story. How he knew Jeanne had heard the Voices, 
but he hadn’t believed in them — thought her only 
a silly child. And when he had dreamed one night 
that she wanted to go to the help of the Dauphin, 
he had told her he’d rather drown her with his own 
hands than let her go to live among soldiers. It was 
of that he had been thinking just now when he saw 
her statue. But she had dared to be obedient to her 
Voices, who commanded her to go. So she had left 
without telling either him or her mother. And now 
he had walked a hundred and twenty kilométres 
(about one hundred and five miles) to see her and 
ask her forgiveness. 

‘And have you seen her yet?’ — tee were all 
breathless. 

Aye, that he had, as she rode into the city, not 
an hour ago. She had discovered him kneeling 
beside the way and had dismounted and embraced 
him and wept and begged him to take her home 
with him. He shook his head. ‘She is too great 
now —they will never let her come,’ he ended 
sadly. 
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All the same he felt immensely cheered by the 
sympathy of this Orbais family, and soon with 
much laughter and merriment they were telling 
him all about how they had come to carve the 
statue, father and son. 


The Bishop had ordered everyone in the craft 
guilds to dress in full costume and march in proces- 
sion into the cathedral for the morrow’s coronation. 
It must be to-morrow since it fell on a Sunday, and 
all kings must be consecrated on Sunday. It was 
only right that ‘his children,’ as he called them, 
who had worked all their lives for their cathedral, 
should share in this great event of a lifetime. Their 
children were to be admitted, too, dressed in 
costumes to match the grown-ups. So Mother 
Margot was making little Marie a quaint wee 
scarlet dress like her own. Félice had finished hers. 
Jean would wear his white silk tunic from the cere- 
mony of knighthood. Every one was busily pre- 
paring. 

Jean kept thinking of Marcel. Where was he? 
He longed to go out to the army to see. But Colin 
dissuaded him. ‘How could you find him among so 
many hundreds? And, besides, he may never have 
come at all —it isn’t likely that he would have 
courage enough to come back here, I should think.’ 

‘But he would want to know if I did it,’ said Jean, 
‘and, besides, he would want to be near her.’ 

“Well, no common soldier can get very near to 
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her now —she who is second only to the King 
himself.’ 

So Jean waited, thinking over and over: ‘If 
Marcel is shut up within the abbey walls, he will 
find a way to come here.’ 

Through Robin, Jean learned that the Countess 
and her family were to be guests at the Episcopal 
Palace that night, to join the Count and form part 
of the King’s court. Would the lady Elaine be able 
to meet Jeanne d’Arc and speak with her as she had 
hoped? 

In the market-place the fair was on full tilt, but 
Jean had no desire to wander far from his cathedral. 
He had spent most of the day before it. With the 
_ scaffolding all down, it was a wondrous sight. The 
statues in their niches stood out boldly now; the 
rose window lay deep in its shadow, with the boy 
David boldly slaying the giant Goliath above it. 
Then came the long row of kings in their own gal- 
lery, and above all rose the towers, where they had 
hung the bells. It was all dazzlingly white and 
gleaming rose now in the setting sun. 

Jean joined the group before the slender white 
figure of the Maid. The strong red-gold sunlight 
made an aureole about her head. He wasn’t satis- 
fied with her face at all, now that he had seen her. 
His fingers itched to begin another model of her. 
Already the people had thrown armloads of flowers 
about her feet, so that the pedestal was nearly 
covered. ‘I hope they won’t smother her,’ he said 
to himself. 
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At that very moment from a high casement win- 
dow in the Archbishop’s palace, a small group stood 
looking down on the square and the statue; Jeanne 
herself, with the Bishop and his sister and Elaine. 
They were telling her the story of Marcel and Jean 
and of how it all came to be. And Jeanne d’Arc was 
listening incredulously. She slipped her hand into 
that of the Countess. 

‘But I was sent only that I might fulfill my mis- 
sion of bringing our Dauphin here where all kings 
are crowned,’ she said, ‘but not —not for that.’ 
She meant not for any honor to herself. 

The Countess smiled. ‘Ah, dear child,’ she an- 
swered, ‘as long as the cathedral towers endure, 
you shall stand there in front of them for a symbol 
of courage and faith — you shall see.’ 

Just then a whole group of children, little girls 
who had made their first communion at Easter 
time, all dressed in their white finery, pushed their 
way through the crowds in the square, dropping 
armfuls of field flowers over the side of the small 
iron enclosure about the statue; lacy meadow rue, 
and purple fleurs-de-lis, and white daisies and 
scarlet poppies and blue cornflowers. All the people 
cheered and called her name. ‘Vive Jeanne d’Are, 
and vive the Dauphin Charles!’ 

Jeanne’s eyes filled with tears. “They are like 
my own flowers at home,’ she murmured. They 
made her desperately homesick again. 

‘How glad Jean would be to know you!’ ven- 
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tured Elaine. ‘He’s probably down there in the 
crowd somewhere.’ 7 

‘And I want to know him too,’ and Jeanne smiled, 
brushing her hand across her eyes. “Could we go 
down now?’ | 

But the Bishop shook his head. It would be wiser 
not to let the people see her again to-day. They 
were too excitable. Their enthusiasm must be 
saved for their King to-morrow. But of course he 
could not tell her this. 

“The Dauphin says you must be exhausted with 
the long march, and asks us to help you rest to- 
night,’ he said, giving his sister a meaning look 
which she understood. zs 

‘Let us all go down to see the cathedral,’ sug- 
gested the Countess. ‘It is dim and quiet and 
beautiful.’ 

‘Ah, I should love that,’ assented Jeanne. 

So the people patiently waited; many of them, 
because there was no room for them at the inns, 
lay down on the hard paving-stones of the square 
to snatch what sleep they could that night, so as 
not to lose their places for the great ceremonies to- 
morrow. Others toiled all the night through to 
make more glorious the city for their King. 


CHAPTER XXIV 


‘LONG LIVE THE KING! LONG LIVE THE MAID!’ 


AnD on the morrow, at nine o’clock in the morning, 
they felt repaid, every one. Men held their children 
high in their arms that they might catch a glimpse 
of the procession winding down from the palace 
and in through the great west doors where the 
Virgin stood quietly holding the Christ Child in her 
arms, smiling at all this ‘pomp and circumstance.’ 
But if to many the gorgeous scarlet and ermine and 
white and blue and gold of the grand folk was no 
more than a blur of color in the sunshine, they could 
hear the blare of the trumpets. They could sniff 
the fragrant incense which rolled out of the doors 
in clouds. They could see the hundreds of flaming 
candles. They could shout with a mighty shout: 
*Noél! Noél! Long live Charles the Seventh!’ 
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As many as could pressed inside the doors behind 
the long processions of the crafts, all in scarlet and 
black and blue and gold with their banners and em- 
blems and symbols. And when no more could crowd 
in, they stood in the square, thankful to be even as 
near as that. Even the pigeons caught the extra- 
ordinary joy and flew in and out, whirring above 
the thousands of heads, cooing their own welcome 
to the Maid, who stood all through the ceremony 
at the left of the Dauphin at the high altar, still 
holding her white standard. This was of white silk, 
sprinkled with gold fleurs-de-lis, with an angel on 
either side the painting of God, and above were the 
words ‘Jésu-Marie.’ 

‘It has been through much tribulation,’ she 
pleaded, when they tried to take it away from her, 
“it is only fair and just that it be here in the time of 
honor.’ 

As for Jean, pinched in among the other ap- 
prentice boys with the masons, he felt half suffo- 
cated with joy to see four great lords come riding 
in on their horses, right down the long nave to the 
very chancel itself. They had been sent to the 
Abbey of Saint-Remi to escort hither the ampule of 
holy oil, without which no king could be consecrated. 
Such a tiny thing in its crystal and gold case, worn 
about the good Abbot’s neck for safe-keeping, to 
hold so much power! But then, it had come from 
Paradise itself. That explained it. 

Then all the people were startled by trumpet 
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blasts, and the loud-voiced herald of the King de- 
manding the twelve peers of the realm. Six lords 
and six bishops went forward, their own Bishop 
among them. The Dauphin knelt before the altar, 
his head and neck bared. The Archbishop presided, 
surrounded by all his churchly prelates who had 
come from far and near to assist him. 

First he demanded of the King many things to 
which Jean himself heard him respond: 

‘I, by the grace of God, soon to be ordained King 
of France, promise on the day of my consecration, 
before God and His Saints that —’ That he would 
maintain the peace and privileges of the Church, 
that he would preserve his people from too heavy. 
taxations, that he would govern with justice and 
mercy. ‘All these things thus said, I confirm by 
oath,’ he ended solemnly. At such a moment, a 
king’s promises were solemn indeed. 

Then Jean and all the people craned their necks, 
for now came the moment for the consecration. 
Just as Saul and David and Solomon were anointed 
in olden Bible days, so from Clovis until now every 
king of France had come here to receive the holy 
oil as a sign and symbol that their power is the gift 
of God. The white silk standard stirred, for Jeanne 
d’Are knew that she was God’s ambassador to 
bring this moment to pass. The children knew this 
too. They understood. 

So there came a deep hush now during this ‘fair 
and wondrous mystery,’ when the Archbishop took 
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into his hands the sacred oil and anointed with it 
the head and neck of their King. 

After that came the long benediction ritual in 
Latin, and then it was that Jean could look about 
at the gorgeous assembly, brilliant against the cool 
gray stone. He remembered a certain rainy night 
long ago, just before he had begun his apprentice- 
ship, when he had begged his mother once again for 
the story of how the first Jean d’Orbais came to 
build this cathedral. 

‘He thought of the kings to come,’ she had told 
him, ‘and he made his plans large enough for mag- 
nificent coronations.’ It was true, and now here he 
was seeing one. 

‘He thought of all the people who love to see a 
coronation, and he made the nave and side aisles so 
long that all the city can crowd in.’ It was true — 
Jean looked about at the sea of heads. The city was 
here, and the country stood out there in the square. 

Then Jean thought of all the builders and sculp- 
tors in Heaven who had made his dream come true. 
They were still here, sharing in the glory of this 
day, for each had carved himself into these stones. 
Jean smiled at them all, as his eyes followed the 
pillars high, high up into the vaulted arches over- 
head. 

And always his eyes came back to the Maid, 
standing there during all the long, long ceremony 
on the steps of the altar, her face radiant with a 
more than earthly joy. 
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Now the apprentice boys on either side were 
nudging him. ‘Look!’ they whispered in great ex- 
citement. And no wonder, for His Eminence had 
lifted the shining golden crown from the altar — the 
very same one Jean had once touched himself. He 
raised it in both hands over the King’s head, while 
the twelve peers of the realm now formed a circle 
about him, all stretching forth their arms in a 
mighty oath of allegiance to their crown. At the 
same moment all the knights unsheathed their 
swords, lifting high the shining blades as the crown 
was gently lowered to his head. 

Instantly the trumpeters blew long blasts, and all 
the people, who had kept still for so many long 
hours, shouted ‘Noél! Noél!’ as if their throats 
would burst. It was the grandest cry they knew, 
for it meant Christmas and the gift of God. They 
nearly drowned out the last words of the Arch- 
bishop: ‘Charles the seventh, dignified inheritor of 
kings from thy ancestors, go forth joyously, and 
reign!’ But the peers heard, and it was a signal 
for them to lift high on their shoulders the King on 
his throne, so that all the people might see. 

They went quite mad then. They shouted and 
‘the trumpets sounded so you might think the roof 
would be rent,’ while answering shouts came beat- 
ing back from the crowd in the square. *Noél! Noél! 
Long live the King!’ 

For they and their fair land of France were saved. 


The Miracle-Maid had truly delivered them. And 


1 
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what of the Maid now, she who had done this 
thing? 

She was weeping at the feet of her King. Her 

great mission was accomplished. She, the un- 
learned and unlettered peasant girl from the 
borders of Lorraine, at whom the court had all 
scoffed at first, had done this thing at the command 
of her heavenly Voices. She had dared to forget 
herself. She had dared to fulfill the prophecy. Now 
her joy was so great that she had burst into tears 
and fallen at his feet, this young King of her mak- 
ing. 
‘Gentle King, now is the will of God fulfilled, 
that I should bring you to your city of Reims, to 
receive the crown and consecration in sign that 
you are verily the King, and to you, by night, be- 
longs the throne of France.’ 

Then she begged.to be allowed to go home to her 
village of Domremy, to tend sheep for her father 
and spin wool for her mother. 

To see and hear her strong men sobbed. Of 
course they wouldn’t let her go now. Never in all 
history would there be a day like this. The people 
sensed it, her generals knew it, and they cried out: 
‘The Maid, the Maid of Charles and of God!’ 

And our Jean shouted with all his might, ‘Vive 
La Pucelle, Jeanne d’Arc!’ 


At last, all those who could not crowd into the 
cathedral, but who had stood patiently in the 
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square these long five hours, were rewarded, for 
they saw their King come forth, and the very sky 
rang with their joy and with the wild pealing of the 
bells. They had put about his shoulders the royal 
mantle, ‘blue as the sky, flowered with lilies of 
gold.’ Eager hands lifted over his head a canopy of 
blue sewn likewise with golden fleurs-de-lis. 

‘God bless you on the day of your coronation,’ 
cried all the people, and ‘Blessed be he who comes 
to deliver us.’ 

But if they hailed their King, they fairly wor- 
shiped Jeanne d’Arc. For she had mounted like the 
King and the other great ones now, to ride in pro- 
cession through the flower-strewn streets so that all 
the people might see. And on her proud horse, all 
in white armor as she was, with a fair blue robe 
thrown over, embroidered in the King’s lilies, with 
pigeons circling about her head, there seemed 
‘something wholly divine in her manner.’ 

To the people, in fulfilling the prophecy she had 
stepped right out of Paradise. So they thronged 
about her horse, trying to touch her, her robe, her 
banner, even her foot. They held their children up 
to kiss her ring or to be blessed by her. And she 
laughed indulgently at them, these simple souls 
who loved her. She loved them too, but she 
begged them not to give her the honor — ‘for the 
glory belongs unto God,’ she reminded them. 

The whole Orbais family were united now near 
the statue. You might have thought them a bevy 
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of excited bees, each asking the others what they 
had seen and heard. Mother must make sure that 
Father and Jean had caught sight of the holy oil, 
and had glimpsed the Maid beneath her banner. 
Julie and Colin, Uncle Pierre and Félice and her 
family — they were all there. If they had stopped 
to think, they would have known how hungry and 
tired they were. Little Marie knew, and wept 
quietly to herself on her father’s shoulder. Why 
shouldn’t she, poor wee mite? —for it was after 
two in the afternoon. But who else could think of 
it just yet? They could all eat and rest to-morrow 
when living in a fairy tale would be all over. They 
were waiting to catch another glimpse of the Maid. 
Not one of them felt they had really seen her. 
Father held Marie higher and they all struggled to 
get close to her horse, but that was quite impossible. 

‘Perhaps it is only fair,’ said Mother Margot, 
“to let the people here in the square have her. They 
had to miss all the glory inside the cathedral.’ 

Just then Jacques d’Arc spied them. He greeted 
them jovially. With him was a group of his vil- 
lagers, besides the Maid’s godfather and her Uncle 
Lazart (you know, the one who believed in her and 
went with her to Vaucouleurs to ask for an escort 
to make the long journey to Chinon to see the 
King). They were all proud nearly to bursting. 
And perhaps nothing made them more so than the 
statue. In their eyes, carved in stone like this, she 
was truly lifted to the immortals. Moses and David 
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and the Queen of Sheba and Saint-Catherine her- 
self were not more honored than their own little 
Jeanne. For they had all still thought of her as 
they had known her only a few short months ago, 
in her red peasant dress for which she had spun the 
wool sheared from the backs of the sheep she had 
shepherded. 

‘Dost know what we would like?’ demanded her 
father; ‘we'd like to take this back with us, to show 
all the folk at home, and set up in our own church- 
yard.’ 

“We could ask the Bishop about making a copy,’ 
answered Father Jean, who could not help laugh- 
ing at the thought of their walking off with a stone 
Jeanne. ‘It might be sent down by ox cart.’ 

So they were excitedly discussing it when the 
royal procession returned, crossing the square to 
reénter the palace. Behind surged the crowd, still 
pressing about Jeanne. ‘Hopeless to try to get near 
her,’ sighed Mother Margot. 

‘You all want to see her?’ Jeanne’s father asked 
them. He winked at Uncle Lazart, bared his head, 
put his hands to his lips, and gave a call; the call he 
used for his cattle, when they had strayed farther 
into the wood-than they should. Clear and in- 
sistent it carried above the babble of the throng. 
It had a magical effect upon Jeanne. Instantly she 
wheeled her big horse and rode straight toward the 
group about the statue, her horse half rearing as he 
came upon the unexpected black fence. In her 
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face was wistful longing —longing for the wide 
fields, for daisy meadows, for the children’s fairy 
tree, for the strong, pungent smell of cattle con- 
tentedly chewing in the barn. 

She smiled down at her father and her own people. 
*To-night I am to stay with you across there in the 
Inn of the Striped Ass (l’Ane Rayé)’ —she nodded 
to the sign swinging acrass the square — ‘and to- 
morrow you are to see the King. He has given gifts 
to every one, and insists that he must give some- 
thing to us. But there’s nothing we want for our- 
selves. How would it be if you were to ask him to 
exempt our village from taxes forever!’ Her clear 
laugh rang out to see their amazement and delight. 

“And I have something to tell you’ — her father 
almost stuttered with eagerness — ‘dost see this 
statue here? It’s of you, and grander than the 
statue of Saint-Catherine at home, and I’ve asked 
the good Master Jean here’ — pointing with his 
thumb backward toward the Orbais group — ‘to 
make one just like it for our own church!’ 

Jeanne urged her horse closer, leaning down to 
look at the courageous, spirited young figure of her- 
self, standing knee-deep in field flowers. 

The wistfulness grew in her eyes. If she couldn’t 
go home, it would be good to think of herself here — 
when the battles must begin again — here under the 
wide blue sky, among the purple iris and the scar- 
let poppies, before the cathedral of her dreams, or 
standing there in the quiet churchyard at home. 
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Her right hand made a convulsive movement 
toward her heart. That strange presentiment 
again! Perhaps—in case she might never go 
home again Then a sense of gratitude for this 
statue swept her. She lifted her head. ‘Is one of 
you called Jean?’ she asked — ‘Jean d’Orbais?’ 

‘He’s here,’ answered her father, ‘both of them, 
father and son.’ 

So her countrymen and the whole Orbais family 
pressed close about her. Her proud horse snorted, 
tossing his head impatiently. She took off her right 
mailed glove to stroke his neck, her eyes searching 
Jean’s. 

Suddenly she bent down and dropped the glove 
into his hands. 

‘The little lady Elaine told me about it,’ she 
smiled, ‘and of the knighting for Her’ — she nodded 
toward the cathedral. ‘Keep this, then, as a gage of 
honor.’ x 

Now a page in the livery of the King came riding 
toward her. He bowed respectfully. ‘The banquet 
is served. His Majesty the King is calling for you!’ 

So she wheeled her horse, scattering the pigeons 
in sudden flight, waving a gay good-bye to them 
all, while the throng shouted her name. “God bless 
you, Jeanne d’Arc!’ 


f & oo <a 
VSO SOON 


CHAPTER XXV 
THE PRODIGAL 


Arter that the Orbais family were nearly mobbed. 
Like a tidal wave the crowd surged upon them, de- 
manding to handle her glove, until at last, in sheer 
self-preservation, Father and Uncle Pierre vigor- 
ously elbowed them all out of the throng, so that 
they could take refuge in their own home and 
examine their treasure in peace. What a family 
heirloom it would become! 

‘But what did she mean, Jean, about a “gage of 
honor’’?’ asked Félice. 

‘I suppose the lady Elaine must have told her 
about my being a Knight of the Blessed Virgin, and 
she wanted me to have a symbol of knightly trap- 
ping, even if I have no coat of mail nor lance and 
spear and shield.’ i 
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Then Uncle Pierre must be told the whole story 
of his friendship with the Countess and the lady 
Elaine. Félice and Mother Margot, making cab- 
bage soup, listened with one ear too, to the cere- 
mony of knighthood, and the delightful Saturdays 
over the modeling and the Muirror-of-the-World 
book. 

“You travel on your two feet, Uncle Pierre, while 
I stay at home and travel by means of this book,’ 
said Jean. 

‘And a good way to voyage it is, too,’ approved 
his uncle, ‘but some day I should love to show you 
all the wonders I have actually seen.’ 

‘As your apprentice?’ Jean’s tone was doubtful. 
He meant to stick to this statue-carving all his life. 

“No, as my comrade,’ his uncle laughed down at 
him. ‘I shan’t ask you to change to window-mak- 
ing.’ 

“Now, Pierre,’ objected Mother, ‘one runaway 
boy is enough for this family. Why put notions of 
travel into the lad’s head when there’s no possibility 
of his ever being able to go?’ 

“You needn’t worry, Mother, dear,’ laughed 
Jean. ‘I don’t mean to go until [Pm a master- 
sculptor, and then I do want to see all the wonder- 
ful things that have ever been carved all over the 
world.’ 

‘Well, you can come along with me after dinner, 
both of you,’ suggested Father, ‘and Pll show you 
a vision of far lands from the top of our towers. 
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Master Thomas has the keys and said he would 
take us up.’ 

So it was that after a good dinner, they climbed 
up and up, and round and round the spiral stair- 
case, all of them wishing they had eaten nothing at 
all, until they emerged on a high platform above 
the bells. 

Jean gasped. The world had grown so wide! 
That shimmering silver ribbon down there must be 
the Vesle River, winding and twisting through the 
valley. The wide plain before them was a checker- 
board of greens, above which cloud shadows passed 
like phantom ships. The Abbeys of Saint-Remi 
and Saint-Nicaise were like miniature walled 
towns inside their own city walls. Villages dotting 
the plain were marked by a tiny spire. The giant 
poplars marching down the roads were mere tooth- 
picks. So his cathedral had brought Jean to the 
top of the world. Almost, now, he thought he 
could step into Paradise and visit his Lady, whose 
protector he was. 

The people strolling about in the square below 
looked like queer dwarfs, and he could just see a 
white speck which he knew must be the statue. He 
had a curious feeling about it. It was no longer 
either his or his father’s now, but belonged to 
France and to the world, just as the Maid herself. 

‘Even if the Bishop does call it a work of genius, 
it looks rather insignificant from here,’ mused 
Uncle Pierre, ‘only no statue of that Maid should 
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ever be that. I’d like to do windows of her now. 
Let’s go down and design some, Jean.’ 

“Yes, let’s!’ cried Jean. He felt he could attempt 
anything now — now that he had laid hold of her 
glory, and had actually ‘taken her loveliness and 
her courage for a moment by the hand.’ 


After the banquet at the Archbishop’s palace, 
Jeanne d’Arc persuaded her King to ride with her 
into the enclosure of the ramparts about the power- 
ful Abbey of Saint-Nicaise where their army was 
quartered. 

‘It is only right that they who have helped us 
become victorious should have a glimpse of their 
King this glad day,’ urged Jeanne. 

So the men cheered and presented arms, and 
cheered again. Then they begged permission to 
see the cathedral and the city. 

Now it was very hard for the King to refuse any 
one anything this day, so he consented reluctantly. 
‘Until dark, then.’ For he knew full well that the 
good Remois would be dismayed indeed to have 
twelve thousand grimy soldiers looting through 
their fair city. Yet his men had earned a share 
in the festivities after all. 

“You are under the King’s orders to behave 
like gentlemen!’ cried Jeanne to them, and they 
shouted back their promises to obey. 


At twilight, Jean wandered back to the statue. 
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He had a curious feeling that he ought to guard it. 
The square was still dotted with scattered groups, 
villagers and soldiers, gaping with open mouths 
at the glory of the west front, wandering in and 
out of the cathedral, still gorgeous in its royal 
panoply. 

Jean stood leaning against the railing before the 
statue, idly listening to the comments of the pass- 
ers-by. Two soldiers approached. 

“Look here, comrade,’ cried one, doffing his 
ragged cap, ‘they’ve caught her —that look of 
hers,’ he gulped. ‘Id like to carry this off with me 
as a souvenir.’ 

His companion laughed. ‘You’d have to be a 
Hercules to lift her now, even if you were lucky 
enough to shoulder her that time she was wounded.’ 

They both reached in through the railing for a 
scarlet poppy to keep instead. 

Jean looked after them, ragged and tattered and 
dirty. ‘Lucky chaps,’ he thought, ‘to have been 
so near her.’ He felt his sleeve pulled. Another 
ragged and begrimed soldier stood beside him. 

‘So you did it!’ he grinned. 

“Marcel!” cried Jean. ‘Aye, Father and I did it 
together, with every one else helping. But they all 
know it was you who made it possible. Even the 
Maid knows.’ 

Marcel’s grin widened. His eyes were roving 
furtively about, lest some one who knew him should 
see him. ‘Come on out of this public square, so we 
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can talk,’ he begged, hungrily eyeing Jean in his 
festive robe. 

They hurried across and into the chantier, where 
they took refuge in the atelier, empty now. Marcel 
picked up the small model, then looked at his own 
sheet of vellum glued to the wall. 

‘I want always to keep this,’ said Jean. ‘You 
were a brick to send it to me, Marcel.’ 

Marcel shook his head at it. ‘Nothing could 
really do her justice, you know.’ 

‘Of course not,’ Jean agreed. ‘I saw that as she 
came riding in yesterday on her great black horse. 
She is glorious. Some one should do an equestrian 
statue of her, just as she was then.’ He glanced at 
the ragged, dirty clothes, at the unkempt, tangled 
hair, faded by the sun. He looked into Marcel’s 
blue eyes. ‘Why not stay home and do it?’ he 
asked. ‘Have you not had enough of soldiering by 
now?’ 

Marcel stubbed his toes against the modeling 
stand. ‘More than enough,’ he admitted, ‘but they 
think me only a good-for-nothing around here — 
your father wouldn’t take me back.’ 

‘I think he would. Try him and see,’ begged 
Jean. ‘He has work for several years still on the 
huge figures to hold up the spire. They want them 
to be half real, like the ones you used to talk about 
and draw. He was saying only the other day that 
he would need your vigorous, rollicking touch on 
them.’ 
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“Do you mean that?’ asked Marcel, running his 
hands hungrily over the cast of Jeanne d’Arc. 

“Of course I mean it.’ 

‘But what would you do if I came back?’ 
Marcel demanded. 

“There’s plenty of work for us both, I should 
think,’ urged Jean. ‘I have to finish my apprentice- 
ship, anyhow, before I can carry out any of my 
dreams of altars and carved screens. You must see 
the one Master Colard is working on. But you have 
a lot of talent, too, Marcel, and She needs you,’ 
nodding toward the cathedral. 

Marcel winced. 

Jean felt he was making small headway. ‘Have 
you seen all of the world you meant to see?’ he 
inquired. 

Marcel shook his head. ‘It doesn’t amount to 
much anyway. Not a single city I’ve seen 1s as fine 
as ours, and no other cathedral compares with it, 
IT think.’ 

‘Then’ — Jean started for the door — ‘I'll go 
right away and ask the Bishop to come and see you. 

‘Why the Bishop?’ countered Marcel nervously. 

“Because I told him about you, and if you confess 
to him and ask to be taken back, I think he'll be 
pretty square with you. He certainly admires these 
sketches of yours.’ 

‘Wait a minute, Jean. How could he come to- 
night, when he has the King and the Maid there 
and all? — and, besides, Father and Mother will 
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feel I’ve disgraced them, and Master Jean and 
Mother Margot too, after all they did for me. And 
the Guild would never readmit me. No, I'd better 
go back and hang around the army again, and try 
to steal enough to keep alive,’ he added bitterly. 

‘Nonsense,’ sputtered Jean. “You don’t have to 
keep on disgracing them, do you?’ The question is, 
have you seen enough of the world to really want 
to come back home to work?’ ae 

‘Well, the queer thing is,’ admitted Marcel, 
grinning — ‘the Maid taught me to see it —I 
can’t get on anywhere else in the world until I learn 
to get on with myself first, right in the place where 
I was meant to be.’ 

Jean’s face lighted. ‘Then wait a minute,’ and 
before Marcel could protest, he was off on the run 
toward the palace. 

Fortunately, it was Father Michel who answered 
his ring, but this time he was not so eager to call the 
Bishop. He said he was either tired out and resting 
after the strenuous ceremonies of the day, or still 
busy up in the grand salon with royal guests. 

‘It really is terribly important, Father,’ Jean 
pleaded. ‘Please do let me speak to him for a 
moment, and he will know himself whether or not 
he wants to come with me.’ 

So in the end Jean won out, for he well knew that 
Marcel should see no one without the Bishop’s sanc- 
tion and forgiveness. He was all-powerful with the 
Guild, and could arrange everything. And the 
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Bishop knew it, too, as soon as Jean had explained 
his errand; and in spite of his arduous day, he came 
at once. | 

‘By the way, Jean, have you seen my sister at 
your house?’ he asked as they walked together 
across the chantier. 

“No, Monseigneur, I haven’t, but then I’ve not 
been home for some time.’ 

‘Ah, well, she spoke of going there for a moment, ~ 
about half an hour ago, and I’ve not seen her since.’ 

Jean waited outside the atelier while the Bishop 
dealt with Marcel. Whatever he said to him, he 
made it short and sharp, but by the look on both 
faces when they emerged, Jean knew that Marcel 
had agreed to right-about-face, and that the 
Bishop had promised his protection and forgiveness. 
Both were satisfied and at peace. 

When their good friend had gone, Jean demanded: 
“Well, he forgave you, didn’t he, and promised to 
get you discharged from the army and have you re- 
instated by the Guild?’ 

Marcel nodded. ‘It’s more than I ever dreamed, 
or deserve,’ he added humbly. 

‘Then come on home with me. You’re probably 
starving this minute.’ 

Marcel looked down at his rags. ‘Like this?’ he 
asked. 

Jean looked about. ‘Here’s an old work smock 
of Father’s, but it’s clean. Come on, let’s get it 
over with. Besides, there’s some one there you 
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like — Uncle Pierre came yesterday. I like him 
better than ever too — come on!’ 

Marcel squared his shoulders. This was much 
worse than facing the enemy in battle, but the boys 
ducked around the cathedral, up the street, and 
into the courtyard. There Marcel dropped his rags 
and the dust of the roads beneath Jean’s dousing 
buckets of water. Then reclothed and shining-eyed, 
he followed Jean up the familiar back stairs into 
the house. If tiny streams of water trickled from 
his sleek hair down his back, he only squirmed in 
silence. 

‘Mother, Father,’ called Jean, bursting in upon 
them, ‘I’ve brought But he stopped in aston- 
ishment. The Flemish candles were all lighted as if 
for a féte day, and there sat the Countess and the 
lady Elaine surrounded by the whole family. The 
two boys stood still. Marcel wished the floor would 
swallow them up and let him, at least, sink to the 
bottom of the sea. But Félice gave a little gasp of 
recognition, and then Mother saw him and cried 
out too, and every one stopped talking and turned 
to greet him, as Jean pulled him forward toward 
the group. 

“Good-evening to you both,’ Jean bowed cour- 
teously to their guests. ‘Here’s Marcel come home 
to us again,’ he said triumphantly. 

' The Countess smiled. ‘The long work smock 
daubed with clay, his dripping dull red hair, the 
streaks down the sides of his face, were too in- 
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congruous with his big hulking frame. For cer- 
tainly he had gained in height and weight and size 
in spite of his scant fare. 

Father rose and grasped his hands. ‘Welcome 
home, my lad.’ 

Mother wiped her eyes and ran to fill a Gospel 
goblet for him. He was like the prodigal son. 
Colin and Uncle Pierre and Julie and Félice all 
- embraced him. He hadn’t in the least expected 
such a welcome, and it made him terribly self- 
conscious and embarrassed. 

I knew youd all be glad,’ cried Jean, ‘and best 
of all, the Bishop himself has seen him and for- 
given him, and so he’s going to stay at home and 
work with us now, Father.’ 

‘That is, if you will forgive me, Master,’ mur- 
mured Marcel, ‘for I really mean to work hard now.’ 

Father grasped his hands again and slapped him 
on the back. Every one’s face was shining with the 
happiness of it. 

“Now go and see your own father and mother, 
Marcel,’ suggested Mother. 

He nodded, and bolted down stairs and out of 
the courtyard. 

The Countess and Elaine rose to go. 

‘But mayn’t we tell him first, Mother, dear?’ 
begged Elaine. 

‘Shall we?’ the Countess smiled at the group. 
“Aye, tell him, my child,’ she assented, settling 
back in Gran’pére’s chair. 
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‘Jean,’ began Elaine, conscious of Félice watch- 
ing her, ‘Jean, Mother thinks you should have 
training in copying the great statues of Greece, and 
she wants you to see all the marvels of Athens and 
Rome and Southern France and England as well, 
so she has asked your Uncle Pierre to take you 
on a pilgrimage —a pilgrimage of Beauty!’ she 
finished joyously. 

‘What!’ Jean’s face went as white as his once 
spotless knight’s robe, soiled now with the press of 
the day. 

‘And there is only one condition, Jean,’ added 
the Countess, ‘and that is that you make a sketch- 
book as you go, and then come home ¢o tell us all 
about it!’ 

‘Mother, Father, would you let me go?’ —for 
Jean scarcely dared believe the radiant assent 
written in all their faces. 

Then he knelt at the Countess’s feet and kissed 
her hand, just as he had seen the great knights 
in her own hall bend to do her reverence. 

‘It’s really for Her, isn’t it?’ he whispered, 
nodding toward the cathedral across the way. 

“Aye, lad,’ she smiled — ‘for Hur.’ 
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CHILDREN 
OF THE MOOR 
By Laura Fitinghoff 
Translated by Siri Andrews 


THIS great Swedish classic tells 
the story of a band of children 
who leave their homes during a 
winter of hunger and wander 
southward, finding thrilling ad- 
venture, hard experiences, and 
finally friends and homes. 


The book gives a true picture 
of peasant life in Sweden a gen- 
eration or two ago. The children 
are stuff of which classic stories 
are made — child-like and lova- 
ble, staunch, brave, resourceful 
and self-reliant, and the story of 
their experiences will be enjoyed 
by American boys and girls not 
only now but for generations to 
come. 


Clara Whitehill Hunt has 
written an Introduction and 
Gustaf Tenggren has made a 
series of superb illustrations. 
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